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BENJAMIN  BRECKINRIDGE  WARFIELD, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

A MEMORIAL  ADDRESS* 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  is  walking  today  in  the 
shadow  of  an  eclipse  which  in  various  degrees  of  visibility 
has  been  observed,  I doubt  not,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  Men  may  agree  with  Dr.  Warfield 
or  they  may  differ  from  him,  but  they  must  recognize  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Students  of  theology  in  whatever  Christian  communions 
they  may  be  found  must  recognize  him  as  an  earnest  co- 
worker in  defending  the  authority  and  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  vindicating  the  central  doctrines  of  our 
common  Christianity.  Nothing  but  ignorance  of  his  exact 
scholarship,  wide  learning,  varied  writings,  and  the  masterly 
way  in  which  he  did  his  work  should  prevent  them  from 
uniting  with  us  today  in  the  statement  that  a prince  and  a 
great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel. 

I 

I remember  the  shock  which  passed  through  this  com- 
munity when  word  went  out  that  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  was 
dead.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  as  his  father  had  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  in  the  Chair  of  Systematic 
Theology.  Less  learned  than  his  father,  he  was  a man  of 
greater  genius.  He  was  a deductive  theologian.  While 
giving  proper  regard  to  the  exegetical  support  in  behalf  of 
each  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  obvious  and  necessary  consequence  of  another  doctrine 

* Given  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  May  2d,  1921, 
by  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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conceded  to  be  true  had  a controlling  influence  over  his 
mind,  the  consistency  of  Scripture  being  with  him  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  He  was  a man  of  wide  reading  and  keen 
metaphysical  insight.  He  also  had  a vivid  imagination  and 
a sensitive  emotional  nature  whose  united  influence  pro- 
duced some  very  remarkable  results  when  he  reached  the 
heights  of  extemporaneous  eloquence. 

When  the  question  of  his  successor  arose,  our  minds 
turned  naturally  to  Dr.  Warfield,  then  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  I recall  today  the 
delight  with  which  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge  welcomed  his  former 
pupil  to  the  chair  which  his  father  and  his  brother  had  suc- 
cessively filled. 

In  his  young  manhood  of  those  days  Dr.  Warfield  was 
a most  imposing  figure.  Tall,  erect,  with  finely  moulded 
features  and  singular  grace  and  courtesy  of  demeanor,  he 
bore  the  marks  of  a gentleman  to  his  finger-tips.  There 
was  something  remarkable  in  his  voice.  It  had  the  liquid 
softness  of  the  South  rather  than  the  metallic  resonance 
which  we  look  for  in  those  who  breathe  the  crisp  air  of  a 
northern  climate.  His  public  utterances  took  the  form  of 
a conversational  tone,  and  his  sentences  often  closed  with 
the  suggestion  of  a rising  inflation,  as  if  inviting  a hos- 
pitable reception  from  his  hearers.  He  lacked  the  clarion 
tones  of  impassioned  oratory,  but  oratory  of  this  kind  was 
not  natural  to  him.  He  kept  the  calm  level  of  deliberate 
speech,  and  his  words  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  as  if  they 
walked  on  velvet.  But  public  speaking  was  not  his  chosen 
form  of  self-expression.  He  was  pre-eminently  a scholar 
and  lived  among  his  books.  With  the  activities  of  the 
Church  he  had  comparatively  little  to  do.  He  seldom 
preached  in  our  neighboring  cities,  was  not  prominent  in 
the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  not  a member  of 
any  of  the  Boards  of  our  Church,  did  not  serve  on  commit- 
tees, and  wasted  no  energy  in  the  pleasant  but  perhaps  un- 
profitable pastime  of  after-dinner  speaking.  As  was  to  be 
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expected,  therefore,  he  was  too  much  of  a recluse  to  be 
what  is  known  as  a popular  man.  His  public  was  small, 
but  it  covered  a wide  area  and  he  reached  it  with  his  pen. 
Through  the  pages  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view and  later  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  he  was 
speaking  regularly  to  men  who  waited  eagerly  to  see  what 
he  had  to  say  concerning  the  latest  book  on  New  Testament 
Criticism  or  the  most  recent  phase  of  theological  opinion. 
It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  influence  he  exerted 
in  this  way,  but  geographically  speaking  it  was  widely  ex- 
tended, and  I may  be  pardoned  perhaps  for  saying  some- 
what extravagantly  that  his  line  has  gone  out  into  all  the 
earth  and  his  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  His  writings 
impress  me  as  the  fluent,  easy,  offhand  expression  of  him- 
self. He  wrote  with  a running  pen,  in  simple,  unaffected 
English,  but  with  graceful  diction,  and  only  a moderate 
display  of  documented  erudition.  His  weapon  in  contro- 
versy was  the  sword  and  not  the  battle-axe.  His  gleaming 
blade  had  a keen  edge,  but  the  quarte  and  tierce  of  logical 
encounter  went  on  without  loss  of  temper  or  lapse  of  good 
behaviour.  His  mental  machinery  was  in  constant  use.  It 
never  rusted  and  was  always  ready  for  the  work  it  had  to 
do. 

Something  is  undoubtedly  lost  in  the  transfer  of  thought 
to  the  printed  page.  We  see  it  through  a glass — darkly, 
sometimes  because  we  look  through  a cloudy  medium,  and 
sometimes  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  lens  have  a confusing 
effect  upon  our  vision.  But  Dr.  Warfield’s  style  was  the 
servant  of  his  thoughts  and  expressed  them  accurately  and 
clearly.  He  made  no  phrases,  pointed  no  epigrams,  nor  did 
he  have  the  habit  of  putting  his  own  image  and  superscrip- 
tion on  some  common  coin  of  speech  and  sending  it  forth 
as  his  seal  and  sign-manual  of  originality. 

Dr.  Warfield’s  writings  consist  mainly  of  sermons,  lec- 
tures, theological  treatises,  reviews  and  historico-critical  es- 
says on  phases  of  contemporary  theological  opinion.  These 
essays  and  reviews  have  appeared  in  various  periodical 
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publications,  but  most  of  them  are  garnered  in  the  Theo- 
logical Review,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  Edi- 
tor, and  there  they  wait  for  further  distribution  through  the 
labours  of  his  literary  executors. 

II 

If  we  wish  to  put  a proper  estimate  upon  Dr.  Warfield’s 
work,  we  must  fully  understand  his  theological  position,  and 
the  key  to  that  position  is  his  unfaltering  belief  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  was  not  a 
philosophical  theologian  who  tried  to  translate  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  idealistic  meta- 
physics, nor  an  apologetic  theologian  who  sought  to  defend 
the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  a con- 
ceded minimum  of  historical  truth.  He  was  a dogmatic 
theologian  who  based  the  content  of  his  teaching  on  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  inspired  Word.  He  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  authority  and  meaning  of  the  gospel  narrative  and 
knew  well  how  the  admissions  of  those  who  leave  us  to 
choose  between  a human  Jesus  in  a true  gospel  and  a divine 
Jesus  in  a false  gospel  help  to  reinforce  our  faith.  He 
knew  how  the  deity  of  Christ  could  be  maintained  on  the 
simple  ground  of  historicity,  but  he  made  no  abatement  of 
his  belief  in  the  Bible’s  inspiration,  and  like  a wise  general 
he  knew  that  the  surest  way  to  save  the  citadel  is  to  protect 
the  outposts.  He  believed  in  the  supernatural  contents  of 
Scripture,  but  he  believed  also  in  the  supernatural  structure 
of  Scripture.  In  this  he  was  rendering  a great  service  to 
multitudes  of  faithful  ministers  who  for  lack  of  adequate 
learning  were  themselves  unable  to  vindicate  their  faith  in 
the  Word  of  God.  His  fearless  belief  was  a buttress  to 
men  as  he  stood  foresquare  to  every  wind  that  blows  in  his 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  oracles  of  God. 

Out  of  this  belief  there  grew  Dr.  Warfield’s  convictions 
regarding  some  matters  which  enter  largely  into  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  our  day,  these  controversies  having 
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particular  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  conscience. 
Let  us  give  a moment’s  attention  to  these  three  topics. 

1.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  supremacy  of  Scripture. 
Dr.  Warfield  was  not  a theological  individualist.  The  con- 
sensus of  Christian  faith  was  a strong  argument  with  him 
in  support  of  any  doctrine  embodied  in  that  faith.  He 
would  have  agreed  with  the  words  of  Vincentius  Lerinensis, 
quod  semper,  quod  uhique,  quod  ab  omnibus  credendum  est, 
not  because  the  Church  has  the  power  to  define  doctrine,  but 
because  the  agreement  of  Christians  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  interpretation 
is  correct : Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.  He  believed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Church.  He  believed 
that  over  and  above  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  truth 
the  individual  Christian  may  have  “the  witness  in  himself,” 
and  that  this  subjective  certitude  is  often  a stronger  support 
of  his  faith  than  any  argument  that  he  can  make.  But  when 
under  the  plea  of  “speaking  in  the  present  tense”  the  right 
of  private  judgment  was  assailed  by  a doctrine  which  as- 
sumed to  supplement  the  Bible  or  give  an  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  it,  he  rejected  the  doctrine,  whether  it  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  or  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 

2.  We  come  next  to  the  right  of  private  judgment.  We 
cannot  believe  in  two  contradictory  infallibilities.  If  the  in- 
fallible Church  contradicts  the  plain  meaning  of  infallible 
Scripture,  one  or  the  other  alleged  infallibility  must  give 
way.  Hence  the  divisions  which  have  rent  Christendom. 
The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  “the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit”  represented  by 
the  controversy  over  the  filioque  clause.  Then  came  the 
Protestant  schism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Protestantism 
dividing  into  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  branches  of 
Protestant  Christendom.  The  Reformed  Church  divided 
again  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  into  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 
Nor  is  there  any  logical  stopping  place  short  of  the  relig- 
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ious  atomism  represented  by  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
When,  therefore,  you  wish  to  define  the  visible  Church,  you 
cannot  say  that  it  consists  of  those  who  are  officered  in  a 
particular  way  or  of  those  who  accept  a particular  confes- 
sion of  faith.  You  must  define  it  in  the  terms  of  the  largest 
charity  and  with  proper  respect  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  Keeping  these  conditions  in  mind,  I think  we 
shall  find  no  better  definition  than  the  one  given  in  our  own 
formularies,  which  says  that  the  visible  Church  consists  of 
“All  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children.” 

That  separation  has  been  carried  too  far,  I do  not  deny, 
and  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  one  would  feel  disposed 
to  think  that  the  sun  of  analysis  had  set  and  that  the  sun 
of  synthesis  were  about  to  rise.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  one  of  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  our  day.  Grant,  now,  that  division  has 
gone  too  far,  how  can  the  process  be  reversed? 

Desirable  as  the  reunion  of  Protestantism  may  be,  it  will 
be  found,  I imagine,  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Where,  as 
in  England,  there  is  a state  church,  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  some  of  the  dissenting  bodies  were  willing  to  return  to 
the  church  of  their  fathers  under  a broad  interpretation  of 
the  Episcopate.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  “the  non- 
conformist conscience”  will  accept  the  terms  of  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference,  liberal  as  they  are  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fine  Christian  spirit  which  dictated  them.  But  the 
case  is  different  in  Scotland,  which  has  no  hereditary  rela- 
tions to  Protestant  Episcopacy;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  non-Episcopal  churches  in  this  country  will  con- 
sent to  a union  on  the  basis  of  an  Episcopal  polity.  Why 
indeed,  it  will  be  asked  by  many,  should  the  union  be  effected 
on  the  basis  of  the  Episcopate?  Has  the  doctrine  of  jure 
divino  Episcopacy  any  better  standing  than  jure  divino 
Presbyterianism?  There  are  many  of  us  in  our  own  com- 
munion who  love  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country:  we  love  the  stately 
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ritual,  the  solemn  litany  and  the  collects  with  the  holy  light 
that  shines  in  those  gems  of  devotion.  But  we  prefer  the 
simplicity  of  the  Presbyterian  service  and  the  prominence 
in  it  of  the  pulpit. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  may  keep  their  separate  organizations,  modes  of 
worship,  and  doctrinal  standards,  and  unite  under  the  more 
comprehensive  organization  of  Episcopacy.  What  would 
our  condition  be,  supposing  that  such  a union  went  into 
effect?  Let  us  remember  that  it  could  be  effected  only 
on  the  basis  of  expediency,  and  the  expediency  which  dic- 
tates union  today  may  call  for  separation  tomorrow.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  we  should  have  put  our  vested  inter- 
ests, institutions,  faith,  history,  and  religious  traditions  into 
the  hands  of  a new  set  of  trustees;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  secular  affairs,  the  order  is  given  to  restore  these 
tangible  and  intangible  assets  to  the  separate  organizations, 
what  would  our  condition  be?  After  a lethargic  existence 
under  a larger  organization,  after  a breach  of  historic  con- 
tinuity, after  a relative  loss  of  interest  in  the  smaller  com- 
pany in  view  of  the  wider  scope  of  the  greater  organization, 
do  you  suppose  that  our  church,  for  example,  would  come 
back  to  its  own  without  considerable  loss?  By  no  breach 
of  faith,  by  no  intentional  act  of  proselytising  enthusiasm,  it 
would  be  found  nevertheless  that  during  these  years  of  at- 
tempted reunion  a double  process  of  alienation  had  mean- 
while been  going  on,  the  alienation  of  the  assets  from  the 
heirs,  and  the  alienation  of  the  heirs  from  the  assets. 

I am  not  insensible  of  the  evil  effects  of  separation.  But 
I see  no  prospect  of  agreement.  The  day  of  reunion  may 
come,  but  I incline  to  think  it  will  not  come  “except  there  be 
a falling  away  first.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  proposed  union  is  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  prompted  by 
a widespread  spirit  of  religious  unconcern.  It  is  easy  to 
agree  when  difference  has  become  indifference  and  great 
doctrinal  headlands  are  submerged  in  the  troubled  sea  of 
social  unrest.  Much  of  the  current  talk  of  reunion  seems  to 
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be  forgetful  of  the  spiritual  values  which  are  likely  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  economic  gains,  and  from  a relig- 
ious point  of  view  it  impresses  me  as  a chimerical  effort  to 
increase  dividends  by  watering  the  stock.  I dislike  the  in- 
trusion into  the  Church  of  the  methods  of  commerce,  and 
the  talk  of  consolidation,  overhead  charges,  economy,  and 
efficiency  in  connection  with  this  controversy.  Much  also 
as  I delight  to  think  that  the  hymns  of  the  ancient,  mediae- 
val, and  modern  Church  are  the  common  property  of  Chris- 
tendom, I am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  hymn-book  as  a 
basis  of  reunion;  and  whether  that  reunion  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  husky  tones  of  trade  or  in  the  wooing  voice  of 
pious  feeling,  I am  disposed  to  regard  the  plea  as  insufficient 
and  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  once  when  our 
Lord  entered  the  Temple  he  overthrew  alike  the  tables  of 
the  money  changers  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves. 

3.  The  third  great  principle  which  follows  from  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  autonomy  of 
the  individual  conscience.  If  in  regard  to  those  matters 
which  are  revealed  we  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  then  by  a very  natural 
inference  we  may  assume  the  same  right  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects which  are  not  matters  of  specific  revelation.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  it  is  in  precisely  such  questions  that 
the  Christian  consciousness  has  a right  to  speak  authorita- 
tively and  to  a certain  extent  supplement  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  Those,  however,  who  know  how  this  principle 
has  been  abused  will  be  slow  to  accept  it,  and  will  find  their 
refusal  to  accept  it  abundantly  justified  by  reference  to  the 
Scripture  itself.  Of  course  one  should  have  good  reason 
for  dissenting  from  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  one  may  well  interrogate  his  own  conscience  in 
respect  to  the  correctness  of  judgments  which  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  voice  of  Christendom.  But  nothing  can  less- 
en his  own  responsibility  for  deciding  his  own  course  of 
action  in  regard  to  things  indifferent  or  which  become  right 
or  wrong  according  to  circumstances.  “One  man  esteemeth 
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one  day  above  another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.”  You 
have  liberty,  says  the  Apostle,  but  use  it  well  and  see  that 
you  use  it  in  accordance  with  the  great  altruistic  principle, 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  cannot  set  aside  the  great  truth  re- 
garding the  autonomy  of  the  conscience.  One  cannot  well 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  inspired  His  Church  or  any 
portion  of  it  to  contradict  what  He  had  previously  inspired 
His  apostles  to  write.  We  may  think  that  our  neighbor  has 
erred  in  respect  to  matters  which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  individual  conscience,  but  even  in  the  act  of  pointing 
out  what  we  esteem  to  be  an  error  we  must  heed  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Apostle’s  words,  “Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man’s  servant?  To  his  own  master  he  stand- 
eth  or  falleth.”  No  one  can  share  with  the  individual  Chris- 
tian the  responsibility  of  steering  his  own  bark  across  life’s 
stormy  ocean.  Let  him  avail  himself  of  all  the  recognized 
aids  to  navigation,  chart,  compass,  sextant,  and  chrono- 
meter, but  when  the  critical  moment  comes  it  is  for  him  to 
say  whether  he  will  “lay  to”  or  “run  before  the  wind.” 

Important,  however,  as  was  Dr.  Warfield’s  attitude  to- 
ward the  subjects  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  constitute  the  common 
Christian  heritage  was  even  more  important.  He  believed 
in  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  sin.  To  criminologists, 
alienists  and  students  of  abnormal  psychology  he  left  the 
task  of  explaining  the  conduct  of  the  kleptomaniac  and  the 
degenerate.  He  had  no  cavil  against  the  claim  that  such  ab- 
normal conduct  rests  on  a physical  basis,  and  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  word  paranoia.  But  his  studies  had  led  him 
to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  word  hamartia.  The 
normal  abnormalities  of  mankind  were  to  him  matters  of 
far  greater  moment  than  the  exceptional  behaviour  to  which 
I have  referred.  He  believed  in  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin. 
With  the  easy  philosophy  of  those  who  explain  conduct  in 
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the  terms  of  social  environment  he  had  no  sympathy.  To 
those  who  say,  “Change  the  circumstances  of  people  and 
their  character  will  improve,”  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  replied,  “Change  the  character  of  men  and  their  cir- 
cumstances will  take  care  of  themselves.”  Character  is  an 
endogenous  plant  and  grows  from  within.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  types  of  current  thought  that  contradict 
this  Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin.  He  knew  the  man  with 
a Pelagian  theology  and  a patrician’s  pride  who  fancies  that 
he  can  patronise  Christianity;  who,  with  a competency  in 
one  pocket  and  a college  diploma  in  another,  is  satisfied  with 
his  environment  and  raises  no  question  as  to  his  destiny; 
who,  born  in  the  purple  of  social  distinction,  is  master  of 
good  form  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  idle  conversation ; born 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  gives  vent  to  his  better  feelings  by  play- 
ing the  game  of  parlour-socialism,  and  instead  of  becoming 
a “socialist  of  the  chair”  becomes  a socialist  of  the  rocking- 
chair;  born  the  impeccable  heir  of  gentle  manners  looks 
upon  sin  as  the  special  attribute  of  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety; and  “born  in  Boston  needs  no  second  birth.”  But  Dr. 
Warfield  believed  in  the  universal  birth-stain  of  sin,  and 
with  all  his  vast  erudition  could  find,  I venture  to  say,  no 
better  definition  of  it  than  that  of  the  Westminster  divines 
given  in  our  Shorter  Catechism : “Sin  is  any  want  of  con- 
formity unto  or  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.” 

Following  the  doctrine  of  sin,  as  its  logical  consequence 
and  the  specific  teaching  of  Scripture  come  the  doctrines  of 
incarnation,  expiation,  and  regeneration.  These  doctrines 
are  the  common  heritage  of  Christians;  they  constitute  the 
heart  of  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Warfield  held  and  taught 
them  in  their  integrity.  He  was  no  ignorant  literalist  in  his 
acceptance  of  these  doctrines,  no  “nimble  textualist,”  easily 
betrayed  by  the  sound  of  familiar  words  into  a false  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  He  was  a master  of  the  Scripture’s 
meaning.  He  had  seen  how  men  had  dropped  the  substance 
of  doctrine  to  grasp  its  shadow  reflected  in  the  stream  of 
idealistic  metaphysics.  He  knew  how  the  Ritschlian  theo- 
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logians  gave  a “value- judgment”  to  the  man  who  asked  for 
bread,  and  how  when  he  complained  they  put  him  off  with 
a tradesman’s  trick  by  saying  that  what  he  had  was  “just 
as  good” ; how  they  “kept  the  promise  to  the  ear  but  broke 
it  to  the  hope” ; how  they  have  made  a schism  between  the 
theology  of  the  intellect  and  the  theology  of  the  feelings; 
how  they  have  sought  in  vain  to  show  us  how  we  can  believe 
with  all  our  heart  what  we  have  rejected  with  all  our  head; 
and  more  than  that  he  knew  how  building  on  this  Ritschlian 
foundation  later  writers  have  tried  to  teach  us  that  God  is 
the  creature  of  our  imagination,  His  name  a symbol  of  our 
irresistible  impulse  to  think  of  the  Infinite,  religion  a de- 
vice for  the  conservation  of  values  and  the  expression  of  it 
a form  of  emotional  reaction  stimulated  into  greater  than 
ordinary  activity  by  the  artistic  refinements  of  symbolism. 
He  knew  in  fact  that  it  was  but  a short  Sabbath  day’s  jour- 
ney from  Ritschl  to  Hoffding.  He  knew  the  effect  of  hand- 
ling the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  this  made  him  cling 
the  more  closely  to  its  teachings. 

The  great  truths  to  which  reference  is  made  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  of 
course,  the  wardrobe  of  Christianity  is  ample  enough  to 
clothe  with  moral  and  religious  respectability  types  of 
thought  which  fall  very  far  short  of  the  religion  embodied 
in  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine  writings.  There  is  a the- 
istic  Christianity  which  offers  Heaven  as  a prize  for  good 
behaviour.  We  shall  probably  soon  hear  of  an  atheistic 
Christianity  which  reveres  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  sees  in 
Him  the  ideal  man,  which  gets  lessons  in  philanthropy  from 
his  life,  which  seeks  to  cure  the  pathological  conditions  of 
society  represented  by  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  and  looks 
for  a sociological  millenium;  but  leaves  us  to  go  down  the 
dark  valley  of  death  with  no  lamp  to  our  feet  and  no  light 
to  our  path.  Dr.  Warfield’s  Christianity,  however,  was 
something  very  different  from  these.  He  held  the  doctrines 
already  referred  to  which  constitute  the  common  faith  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  besides  these  he  held  the  doctrine 
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of  justification  by  faith,  the  reaffirmation  of  which  by 
Luther  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation;  and  the  other  doc- 
trines of  grace  specifically  unfolded  in  the  Reformed  the- 
ology. These  truths  he  considered  sub  specie  aeternitatis, 
regarding  them  as  revelations  of  the  eternal  thought  of 
God  and  their  historic  unfolding  as  part  of  an  eternal  pur- 
pose. The  truth  of  these  doctrines  cannot  be  legitimately 
called  in  question  by  any  who  respect  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  purpose  be- 
sides being  a part  of  the  Pauline  theology  is  the  obvious 
consequence  of  a theistic  theory  of  the  universe.  Yet  it  is 
this  profound  conception  that  the  world  of  experience  is 
the  realization  in  time  of  God’s  eternal  thought  which  has 
exposed  Calvinistic  theologians.  Dr.  Warfield  among  them, 
to  the  charge  of  narrowness.  There  is  a narrow  theology, 
but  it  is  not  among  Calvinistic  theologians  that  we  are  to 
look  for  it. 

It  is  narrow  to  make  a metaphor  the  basis  of  either  faith 
or  practice,  whether  we  find  an  illustration  of  it  in  the 
primacy  of  Peter  or  in  a ritualistic  genuflection;  narrow  to 
make  a subordinate  truth  the  basis  of  denominational  sep- 
aratism, whether  it  be  the  doctrine  of  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands ; narrow  to  suppose  that  Cruden’s  Concordance 
can  take  the  place  of  a Body  of  Divinity;  narrow  to  make 
the  obiter  dicta  of  inspired  writers  the  basis  of  a dogma; 
narrow,  in  matters  of  behaviour,  to  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law; 
narrow,  to  accept  the  ethics  of  Jesus  and  reject  His  theology ; 
narrow  to  hold  to  the  Gospels  and  despise  the  Epistles;  nar- 
row to  take  thought  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  neglect  the 
one  that  is  to  come;  narrow  to  single  out  specific  sins  as 
worthy  of  special  condemnation  and  forget  that  all  of  us 
have  gone  astray  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ; nar- 
row to  keep  the  fine  gold  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  think 
that  the  base  metal  of  alloy  is  good  enough  to  circulate  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan;  narrow  to  pick  our  religious  guide 
out  of  the  divided  camp  of  philosophers,  whether  he  be 
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pantheist,  pancosmist,  panpsychist,  pragmatist,  pluralist,  or 
personal  idealist — the  more  narrow,  since  Dr.  Hocking,  a 
late  comer  in  philosophy,  has  told  us  with  refreshing  plain- 
ness of  speech  that  one  man’s  metaphysical  speculations  are 
just  as  good  as  another’s, — the  more  inexcusably  narrow, 
seeing  that  “we  have  a more  sure  word  of  prophecy  where- 
unto  we  do  well  to  take  heed.”  But  Dr.  Warfield  was  not 
narrow.  Say,  if  you  like,  that  he  was  the  belated  champion 
of  a dying  theology.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true;  but  if  it 
were,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world;  for  he  has  de- 
livered the  only  message  which  will  bring  comfort  to  a sin- 
sick  soul ; he  has  pointed  men  to  the  only  Physician  who  can 
heal  the  hurt  of  humanity;  he  has  preached  the  only  gospel 
which  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 


Ill 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Warfield  was  not  more  fre- 
quently heard  in  our  pulpits.  His  sermons  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Seminary  were  models  of  the  better  sort  of  university 
preaching.  They  were  the  ripe  result  of  religious  experience 
and  minute  exegetical  knowledge,  and  in  their  meditative 
simplicity  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  best  Puritan  divines. 
There  was,  however,  an  audience  to  which  he  spoke  regu- 
larly, and  by  the  members  of  it  he  was  listened  to  with  eager 
interest.  He  was  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a teacher.  Appointments  outside  of  Princeton  never  af- 
fected the  regularity  with  which  he  met  his  classes.  Be- 
lated trains  gave  no  escape  to  students  from  the  obligations 
of  the  lecture-room.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  habits  of  his  life.  He  met  his  class  on  the  day 
he  died.  The  lecture  over,  he  returned  to  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing: there  came  a few  sharp  shocks  of  pain — and  he  had 
left  the  work  that  had  been  his  joy,  to  be  with  the  Saviour 
whom  he  loved. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the  way  in 
which  a professor  should  do  his  work.  We  have  no  normal 
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school — nor  do  we  need  one — to  teach  professors  how  to 
teach.  If  a man  is  fit  for  his  place  you  can  do  no  better 
than  leave  him  to  be  his  own  judge.  The  more  of  a man 
he  is  and  the  more  right  he  has  to  speak  with  authority,  the 
more  independent  he  is  likely  to  be.  The  day  has  not  come 
yet,  and  may  it  never  come,  when  an  “efficiency  agent”  will 
feel  free  to  enter  one  of  our  class-rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  a professor  is  doing  his  duty.  The  best  men 
have  their  faults,  and  the  professor  is  human.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  leave  him  alone.  You  may  chill  his  enthusi- 
asm or  even  break  his  heart,  but  you  cannot  change  him. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  professors  differ.  Some 
interest  the  great  body  of  students,  others  awaken  the  ad- 
miration of  a few.  Some  give  information,  others  stimu- 
late ambition.  There  are  men  whose  teaching  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  even  though  you  could  hardly  mistake  it  for  a stimu- 
lant; and  there  are  men  whose  stream  of  thought  has 
brought  with  it  much  mixture  of  mud  from  the  high  places 
of  its  origin.  There  are  men  of  microscopic  vision  and  men 
who  deal  in  large  generalizations;  men  who  “settle  Hoti’s 
business”  and  men  who  unfold  the  great  problems  of  New 
Testament  Criticism.  There  are  men  whom  it  is  hard  to 
follow  because  the  hearer  is,  intellectually  speaking,  sitting 
too  far  away  from  the  lecturer;  and  men  whose  effort  to 
bring  everything  down  to  the  level  of  the  least  informed 
evokes  a sigh  of  weariness  from  the  better  members  of  the 
class  and  provokes  the  man  with  bad  manners  to  look  at 
his  watch. 

I think  we  shall  find  few  teachers  like  Dr.  Warfield.  For 
securing  the  best  results  from  all  his  pupils  his  method  can 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  He  used  Dr.  Hodge’s  Theology 
as  a text-book;  but  the  daily  “recitation”  as  we  call  it,  was 
no  parrot-like,  primary  school  exercise.  It  was  a Socratic 
dialogue  in  which  the  professor  came  down  to  the  student’s 
level,  discussed  with  him  the  points  under  consideration, 
plied  him  with  questions,  challenged  his  answers,  sought  out 
and  solved  his  difficulties,  helped  him  to  give  shape  and  ex- 
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pression  to  the  thought  within  him  that  was  struggling  for 
utterance,  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  with  him  and 
made  him  see  the  weakness  of  his  position.  There  were  in- 
teresting debates,  I doubt  not,  in  his  lecture-room  some- 
times between  professor  and  student  which  the  rest  of  the 
class  must  have  enjoyed,  when  fallacies  which  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  fight  were  made  to  surrender,  and  fal- 
lacies which  skulked  under  misleading  phraseology  were 
tracked  to  their  hiding-place  and  mercilessly  slain. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Warfield  lectured,  amplifying  some  of 
the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  textbook,  dealing  with  some  con- 
temporary issue  in  dogmatic  theology,  or  giving  the  results 
of  independent  study  and  research  in  matters  of  current 
thought.  Besides  his  regular  class  work  Dr.  Warfield  had 
elective  classes  open  to  all  seminary  students  and  intended 
specially  for  graduates  of  Princeton  and  other  theological 
seminaries.  In  these  it  was  customary  to  take  up  some 
special  doctrine  for  discussion  during  a term,  and  students 
were  expected  to  do  original  work  in  the  writing  of  theses. 
These  classes,  I am  told,  were  very  attractive  to  the  stu- 
dents. In  this  way  the  department  of  Systematic  Theology 
has  been  built  up  and  has  attained  a position  in  this  Semi- 
nary which  it  never  had  before  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  information  go,  exists  nowhere  else. 

You  may  wonder  sometimes  how  much  time  should  be 
given  to  Systematic  Theology  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  already  has  in 
this  institution  rather  more  than  its  share.  Let  me  speak 
freely  here.  You  may  tell  a student  that  when  he  leaves  the 
theological  seminary  he  should  keep  up  his  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  prosecute  a systematic  course  of  study.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  very  few  men  will  do  it.  If  he  has 
the  time  to  study  as  we  had  who  graduated  fifty-six  years 
ago,  the  graduate  will  gratify  his  literary  appetite  and  con- 
sult his  own  tastes;  but  he  will  follow  no  cut-and-dried 
plan.  If  he  has  a self-directing  mind  he  will  not  adopt  a 
programme  made  by  somebody  else. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  times  have  changed  in  fifty 
years.  The  minister  of  today  has  his  hands  full  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church  and  other  activities  besides,  and  in  the 
inevitable  division  of  labour  which  has  come  about  we  have 
professors  with  whom  the  claims  of  highly  specialized  learn- 
ing shut  out  to  a large  extent  the  opportunity  for  general 
reading;  and  pastors  whose  reading  must  come  in  the  inter- 
vals between  crowded  hours,  and  be  very  general  at  that. 
And  yet  it  is  theology  which  must  constitute  the  backbone 
of  a minister’s  pulpit-work,  and  that  he  may  use  it  in  a free, 
familiar,  unconstrained  expression  of  himself  it  must  by 
some  hidden  process  of  metabolism  enter  into  the  tissues 
of  his  being  and  become  part  of  his  life.  It  is  when  he  is 
in  the  Seminary  that  this  process  must  go  on — or  at  least 
begin.  I do  not  wonder  that  men  find  themes  of  absorbing 
interest  in  the  topics  of  the  time,  in  the  activities  of  social 
service,  and  in  humanitarian  schemes  for  the  reformation  of 
social  life;  that  they  garnish  with  literary  parsley  the  Sun- 
day meal  which  they  prepare  for  their  congregations,  and 
bring  into  the  pulpit  beautiful  bouquets  which  they  have 
gathered  from  the  garden  of  poesy.  The  reason  is  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  lost  faith  in  the  old  gospel  of  salva- 
tion and  have  parted  company  with  the  doctrines  of  re- 
deeming grace.  I am  addressing  myself  more  particularly 
at  this  moment  to  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  I wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Art,  science, 
literature,  philosophy  are  yours;  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are 
Christ’s  and  Christ  is  God’s;  use  them  all  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  Pour  the  red  wine  of  the  gospel  into  a 
golden  chalice  of  your  choicest  workmanship.  But  remem- 
ber that  no  amount  of  intellectual  attainment  will  profit 
you  if  conviction  dies. 

Thinking  is  hard  work,  preaching  is  no  easy  task.  It  is 
when  you  have  wrestled  through  the  night  with  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  that  the  blessing  will  come  in  the  clear  vision 
and  the  goodly  pearls  of  speech.  When  work  of  this  sort 
is  at  its  height  you  will  not  fast  because  you  ought  to  fast, 
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you  will  fast  because  you  cannot  eat.  You  will  not  pray  be- 
cause you  ought  to  pray,  you  will  pray  because  you  cannot 
help  it;  for  this  kind  also  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  Use  all  the  aids  to  reflection  you  can  command. 
Live  on  terms  of  intellectual  fellowship  with  men  in  other 
callings  and  borrow  of  their  oil  to  fill  your  own  lamps. 
Browse  on  the  uplands  like  Arnold’s  “high  pasturing  kine” 
with  only  now  and  then  the  tinkle  of  a bell  to  tell  those  in 
the  valley  below  where  you  are.  Take  time  for  patient 
brooding  on  your  theme;  and  out  of  your  intercourse  with 
men,  out  of  old  chapters  in  your  own  experience,  out  of 
books  that  you  may  have  not  seen  for  years,  illustrations 
will  flock  to  the  open  casement  of  your  soul  like  doves  to 
their  windows.  And  when  your  message  is  prepared,  go 
from  your  study  to  your  pulpit  as  Savonarola  went  from 
his  cell  to  pour  a flood  of  molten  speech  upon  the  great 
audience  that  waited  for  him  in  the  Duomo.  Go  into  your 
pulpit  when  thought  has  been  fused  in  the  hot  fire  of  emo- 
tion, feeling  as  you  will  your  weakness  and  unworthiness. 
Go  with  a whispered  prayer  for  help  upon  your  lips,  and  by 
divine  grace  when  you  feel  that  you  are  weak  you  will  be 
strong.  Then  your  message  will  be  an  arrow  shot  from  the 
tense  bowstring  of  conviction,  and  God  himself  will  direct 
its  flight. 


IV 

Dr.  Warfield  was  one  of  three  great  masters  of  the  Re- 
formed theology  who  were  not  only  loyal  to  its  teachings 
but  also  active  in  its  defense,  the  other  two  being  the  late 
Dr.  Kuyper  and  his  successor  Dr.  Herman  Bavinck,  both  of 
Amsterdam.  Dr.  Warfield  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  do 
the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  He  had  an  exact 
knowledge  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  his 
wide  linguistic  equipment  he  had  the  key  to  the  world’s 
best  theological  literature.  He  was  at  home  in  the  history 
of  doctrine  and  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  dogmatic  theology.  I cannot  better  describe  him  to 
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Princeton  men  than  by  saying  that  he  combined  in  rare  de- 
gree the  widely  different  attainments  of  Charles  Hodge  and 
Addison  Alexander.  You  may  wonder,  then,  why  he  did 
not  enrich  our  theological  literature  by  giving  us  a system- 
atic theology  of  his  own.  There  are  abundant  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  his  failure  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
largely  occupied  with  the  business  of  teaching,  which  left 
him  but  little  time  for  the  constructive  work  of  building  a 
system.  What  the  world  lost,  however,  his  pupils  gained. 
Had  he  been  contented  to  write  his  lectures  and  read  them 
to  his  classes,  he  might  have  left  us  an  optis  magnum  worthy 
cf  his  unusual  gifts.  But  he  gave  his  heart  to  teaching,  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  in  teaching  or  in  constructive 
work  he  would  best  have  served  his  day  and  generation. 

Besides,  he  was  by  temperament  a controversial  rather 
than  a systematic  theologian.  His  habit  of  writing  elabo- 
rate articles  for  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  led  him 
perhaps  to  put  more  emphasis  on  certain  phases  of  religious 
thought  than  would  be  proper  in  a treatise  on  systematic 
theology,  and  might  easily  have  prevented  him  from  seeing 
truth  in  a proper  perspective  had  he  essayed  the  task  of 
writing  a theological  system.  Apart  from  this  reason,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  he  was  a dogmatic  rather 
than  a systematic  theologian,  and  was  less  interested' 
in  the  system  of  doctrine  than  in  the  doctrines  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  to  the  discussion  of  particular  doctrines  in 
connection  with  the  most  recent  phases  of  thought  that  he 
gave  the  greater  part  of  his  attention.  Yet  again  it  must 
be  said  that  Dr.  Warfield  had  but  little  interest  in  philos- 
ophy, and  relatively  speaking  it  formed  but  a small  part 
of  his  intellectual  equipment.  But  the  history  of  thought 
shows  that  theology  is  inseparably  associated  with  philos- 
ophy. Dr.  Charles  Hodge  was  well  abreast  of  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  his  day,  so  far  as  it  impinged  upon 
theology,  but  it  would  be  a much  more  serious  undertaking 
for  a theologian  to  attempt  to  do  in  our  day  what  Dr.  Hodge 
did  in  his,  so  wide  is  the  field  of  philosophy  now  and  so 
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various  are  the  phases  of  philosophical  opinion.  It  remains 
true  however  that  whether  it  be  neo-Platonism  or  Aristotel- 
ianism  or  Hegelianism  or  Naturalism  or  the  revolt  against 
both  of  these  last-named  types  of  thought  which  is  now  go- 
ing on,  philosophy  has  had  and  is  still  having  its  effect  upon 
theological  opinion,  and  the  systematic  theologian,  if  he 
would  meet  the  full  demands  of  a constructive  system,  must 
take  cognizance  of  it.  But  the  strongest  reason  for  Dr. 
Warfield’s  failure  to  write  a system  of  theology  is  that  being 
himself  a pupil  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  he  made  his  System- 
atic Theology  the  basis  of  his  own  teaching.  “Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  temple  in  building,”  and  Dr.  Warfield  was  not 
the  man  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door  of  that  temple  and 
leave  it  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 

I do  not  think  that  Dr.  Warfield  cared  much  how  the 
materials  that  enter  into  a theological  system  are  organized. 
He  cared  more  about  the  separate  blocks  of  doctrine  than 
the  shape  of  the  building  constructed  out  of  them.  If  we 
care  to  use  a geometrical  symbol,  a system  of  theology  may 
take  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  two  foci  being  the  Disease 
and  the  Remedy,  as  was  the  case  in  Chalmers’  Institutes,  or 
God  objectively  and  subjectively  revealed,  as  in  the  theology 
of  Dr.  Breckinridge.  Again  we  may  very  properly  sym- 
bolize by  the  triangle : the  main  divisions  being  based  on  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  as  in  Calvin’s  Institutio  Chris- 
timiae  religionis.  Or,  yet  again,  we  may  have  a Christo- 
centric system  of  theology,  the  separate  doctrines  radiating 
from  the  central  truth  of  the  Incarnation  as  was  the  case  in 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith’s  system.  But  Dr.  Warfield  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  interested  in  the  mode  of  organizing  the 
units  that  constitute  the  Body  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Hodge’s 
quadrilateral  consisting  of  Theology,  Anthropology,  Soteri- 
ology,  and  Eschatology  suited  his  purpose  very  well,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  modify  it.  That  there  is  in  it  a logical 
fault  of  division  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  what  of  it? 
There  is  a similar  fault  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries, 
which  lesser  men  than  Blackstone  have  been  careful  to  in- 
dicate. 
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There  is  something  very  attractive  to  me  in  the  relation 
of  Dr.  Warfield  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology.  The 
last  man  in  the  world  to  swear  in  the  words  of  a master,  his 
filial  loyalty  to  Dr.  Hodge  was  something  very  remarkable. 
No  man  of  my  acquaintance  ever  held  his  own  opinion  with 
more  tenacity  than  he  of  whom  I am  speaking.  No  man 
sought  counsel  less  in  forming  that  opinion.  There  was  an 
aloofness  and  a detachment  about  him  that  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  a haughty  disregard  of  what  other 
people  think.  He  was  habitually  objective  in  his  thinking 
and  neither  made  revelations  of  his  own  subjectivities  nor 
cared  much  apparently  for  the  subjectivities  of  other  people. 
Few  and  short  were  his  words  of  praise  for  other  men, 
and  he  was  silent  regarding  himself.  Wordsworth  was  not 
speaking  proleptically  or  in  allusion  to  him,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  either  the  active  or  passive  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
when  he  said,  “We  live  by  admiration.”  But  in  saying  this 
we  must  make  exception  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  attitude  to  Dr. 
Hodge,  and  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  at  no  time  was 
his  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
saying  with  a pupil’s  reverence  for  his  teacher.  Da  mihi 
magistrum. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  I was  called  to  Chicago 
to  be  McCormick  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  now  very  properly 
known,  in  view  of  the  liberal  benefactions  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  and  his  family,  as  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  My  entrance  upon  the  duties  to 
which  I was  called  synchronized  with  the  appearance  of 
Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology.  For  nearly  ten  years  that 
is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  of  my  coming  to  Princeton,  I used 
it  as  a textbook.  It  is  through  no  cursory  examination  of 
it,  therefore,  that  I refer  to  it  today.  I assume  some  risk, 
perhaps,  by  reason  of  inadequate  knowledge  of  other  auth- 
ors when  I venture  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  Dr.  Hodge’s 
book  is  the  greatest  treatise  on  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
English  language. 
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I do  not  forget  the  great  heritage  which  has  come  to  us 
from  the  older  Anglican  divines  such  as  Bull,  Waterland 
and  Horsley,  nor  our  obligations  to  later  men  in  the  Church 
of  England  like  Liddon  and  Gore.  But  these  men  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  systematic  theologians,  great  as  their 
contributions  to  Christian  dogmatics  have  been.  The 
Church  of  England  has  done  but  little  work  in  systematic 
theology,  a fact  which  Bishop  Ellicott  noticed  with  some 
regret  in  an  essay  written  about  fifty  years  ago.  I do  not 
forget  the  labours  of  Alford  and  Ellicott,  of  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott,  but  their  work  was  in  the  field  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Exegesis.  I do  not  forget  the  massive  works 
of  Puritan  theologians  like  John  Owen  and  John  Howe, 
but  these  men  were  not  systematic  theologians.  And  great 
as  were  the  Scottish  theologians,  Chalmers,  Cunningham, 
and  Candlish,  their  distinctive  work  lies  in  a different  field. 
I hold  in  high  esteem  the  New  England  thinkers  like  Em- 
mons, Hopkins,  Park,  and  Taylor,  and  have  special  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  of 
them  all;  but  these  men  laid  the  foundations  of  their  sys- 
tems in  a questionable  doctrine  of  what  we  used  to  call  “the 
moral  and  active  powers.”  I do  not  forget  the  systems  of 
theology  written  by  men  in  our  own  communion  like  Thorn- 
well,  Breckinridge,  Shedd,  and  Henry  B.  Smith;  and 
though  more  than  one  of  them  excel  Hodge  in  some  re- 
spects, yet,  taking  them  all  together,  for  comprehensiveness 
and  completeness,  for  freedom  from  questionable  philo- 
sophical commitments,  and  for  loyal  devotion  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  they  do  not  equal  in  cathedral-like  proportions 
the  work  in  Systematic  Theology  which  Princeton  Seminary 
has  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  Charles  Hodge. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  times  will  call  not  for  a new 
theology  but  for  a new  systematic  theology.  New  forms  of 
philosophy  must  be  dealt  with,  new  phases  of  historical  con- 
troversy must  be  considered,  new  witnesses  for  the  truth 
from  archaeology,  from  science,  from  history,  must  be 
heard.  And  some  one  with  architectonic  gifts  must  levy 
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contributions  from  all  departments  of  theology  for  the  new 
structure.  Who  that  new  architect  will  be  we  do  not  know, 
but  I venture  the  prediction  that  some  of  the  choicest  stones 
in  that  new  building  will  be  those  which  have  been  hewn  and 
shaped  in  the  Warfield  quarry. 

But  let  us  not  regret  that  he  of  whom  we  speak  today  did 
not  attempt  this  task.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  that.  Dr. 
Warfield  did  his  best  service  to  the  Church  by  doing  his 
work  within  the  precincts  of  this  great  cathedral.  And 
how  splendid  this  cathedral  is ! 

Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  its  walls  are  sal- 
vation and  its  gates  are  praise.  Buttressed  on  the  one  side 
by  the  truths  of  reason,  the  facts  of  our  moral  nature,  and 
the  great  defenses  of  a theistic  view  of  the  world;  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  monumental  defenses  of  the  Bible’s 
supernatural  claims  and  the  historic  foundations  of  our 
faith,  there  has  been  built  into  its  structure  the  Bible’s  teach- 
ing of  “what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.”  The  principles  which  under- 
lie human  society  are  there,  and  there  are  to  be  found  the 
truths  which  lend  majesty  to  human  law.  The  keystone  of 
every  arch  is  marked  with  the  symbol  which  stands  for 
Jesus  hominum  salvator.  The  lofty  roof  invites  the  upward 
look,  and  it  rests  upon  the  reasons  that  support  the  eternal 
hope.  Its  storied  windows  keep  alive  the  memory  of  great 
constructive  thinkers — Augustine,  Anselm,  Calvin.  Its 
mural  tablets  tell  of  the  victories  which  have  been  won  upon 
the  battle-fields  of  faith  and  speak  of  Nice,  Chalcedon, 
Augsburg,  Dort,  and  Westminster.  From  the  choir  come 
the  voices  of  Christian  singers,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
ern, who  notwithstanding  the  divisions  in  the  sacramental 
host  of  God’s  elect  proclaim  the  truth  that  “all  the  servants 
of  our  King  in  Heaven  and  earth  are  one.”  The  odour  of 
incense  pervades  the  building,  and  the  voice  of  prayer 
softens  the  harsh  words  of  controversy.  As  I stand  in  mute 
admiration  of  this  edifice  there  comes  over  me  the  feeling 
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that  it  is  crowded  with  worshippers.  There  reaches  my 
ear  the  voice  of  one  who  stands  as  a representative  of  a 
long  line  of  preachers  from  Chrysostom  to  Whitefield.  I 
listen  while  he  unfolds  the  history  of  redemption  from  the 
protevangelium  in  Genesis  to  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  tells  us  of  great  crises  in  the  Church  when 
men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  speaks  of  the  assaults 
upon  our  faith  that  make  us  anxious  now — of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  some,  the  apostasy  of  others — warns  us  that  in  com- 
ing days  we  may  expect  the  hearts  of  many  to  grow  cold, 
but  bids  us  take  courage  in  the  thought  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  is  provided  for  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
and  in  the  promise  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her. 

And  now  the  deep-voiced  organ  begins  to  speak.  In  suc- 
cessive waves  and  with  increasing  volume  the  flow  of  har- 
mony goes  down  the  nave,  across  the  transepts,  past  the 
columns,  through  the  arches,  up  to  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  an  outburst  of  triumphant  joy  when 
the  great  assembly,  moved  by  some  sudden  inspiration, 
rises  to  its  feet,  translates  this  wordless  anthem  into  speech, 
and  sings  with  loud  acclaim.  Alleluia,  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth ! 

“Carherry  Hill,”  Francis  L.  Patton. 

Warwick,  Bernucda. 
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In  the  issue  of  this  Review  for  October,  1919,  there  was 
given  a collection  of  the  words  used  in  the  Koran  for  Lord 
and  God.  In  the  numbers  for  January  and  July,  1920,  were 
given  collections  of  the  names  and  designations  of  God  in 
the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphical  Literature  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  present  article  ap- 
pear the  lists  and  enumerations  of  the  names  and  designa- 
tions of  the  Deity  as  they  are  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  collection  will  not  merely  throw  further 
light  upon  the  uses  of  the  names  for  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but,  also,  that  it  will  serve  many  useful  purposes  in 
the  scientific  discussion  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  (A),  will  be  found  a table 
giving  enumerations  of  the  times  that  the  more  common 
names  for  God  and  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  books.  In  B are  listed  various  designations 
of  God,  mostly  composite ; in  C are  given  the  various  desig- 
nations of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  with  the  places  that 
they  occur;  in  D,  the  occurrences  of  God,  Lord,  and  Father, 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  according  to  chapter  and  verse; 
and  in  E,  all  the  designations  of  the  Deity  as  they  are  found 
in  the  different  books.  Finally,  in  F there  is  a short  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  titles  of  God  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; first,  as  showing  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity 
in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Islam,  and  secondly,  as 
showing  that  the  conception  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
is  distinct  from  the  philosophical  and  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  as  presented  to  us  in  the  contemporaneous  liter- 
ature of  the  first  century  A.D.  This  discussion  might  be 
elaborated  and  extended  into  a volume.  But,  we  think  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  convince  anyone  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  is  a development  and  culmination  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament;  that  Islam  is  a revolt 
against,  and  a degradation  of,  this  doctrine;  that  the  Zeit- 
geist, or  spirit  of  the  times,  cannot  account  for  the  New 
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Testament  conception  of  the  Deity;  and  that  the  Trinitar- 
ian doctrine  of  God — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit — is  the  essential  feature  of  New  Testament  Christi- 
anity. Accept  it  we  may  not,  but  we  cannot  deny,  that  a 
belief  in  the  baptismal  formula  of  Matthew  xxviii.  19  was 
and  is  the  inevitable  test  of  a disciple  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christ. 

(For  A,  see  page  393-) 

B.  Various  Sporadic  Titles  of  God 

1.  Almighty,  Rev.  i.  8. 

2.  Almighty  God,  Rev.  xix.  15. 

3.  God  Almighty,  Rev.  xvi.  14. 

4.  Lord  Almighty,  2 Cor.  vi.  18. 

5.  Lord  God  Almighty  {omnipotent),  Rev.  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xv.  3,  xvi. 
7,  xix.  6,  xxi.  22. 

6.  God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of  Jacob,  Matt.  xxii.  32, 
Mk.  xii.  26,  Lk.  xx.  37. 

7.  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  God  of  our  fathers. 
Acts,  iii.  13. 

8.  God  of  Israel,  Matt.  xv.  31. 

9.  God  of  Jacob,  Acts  vii.  46. 

10.  God  my  {our,  etc.)  Saviour,^  Lk.  i.  47,  i Tim.  i.  i,  ii.  3,  Ttus 
i.  3,  ii.  io(?),  iii.  4,  Jude  25. 

11.  God  of  our  {my)  fathers.  Acts  v.  30,  xxiv.  14. 

12.  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,  Acts  vii.  32. 

13.  God  of  Glory,  Acts  vii.  2. 

14.  God  of  Peace,  Phil.  iv.  9,  Heb.  xiii.  20. 

15.  God  of  Heaven,  Rev.  xi.  13,  xvi.  ii. 

16.  God  the  Judge  of  all,  Heb.  xii.  23.  ' 

17.  Highest,  or  Most  High,  Lk.  i.  32,  35,  76,  vi.  35,  Acts  vii.  48. 

18.  Most  High  God,  Mk.  v.  7,  Lk.  viii.  28,  Acts  xvi.  17,  Heb.  vii.  I. 

19.  Living  God,  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  Rom.  ix.  26,  2 Cor.  vi.  16,  i Tim. 
iii.  IS,  iv.  10,  vi.  17,  Heb.  iii.  12,  ix.  14,  x.  31,  xii.  22,  Rev.  vii.  2. 

20.  Living  and  true  God,  i Thess.  i.  9. 

21.  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe,  i Tim.  iv.  10. 

22.  Lord  (Seo-iroTi^s)  Lk.  ii.  29,  Acts  iv.  24. 

23.  Only  Lord  {Beavorr]'?)  God,  Jude  4- 

24.  Lord  (Seo-Tronys),  holy  and  true.  Rev.  vi.  io(?). 

2 Compare  in  Old  Testament  2 Sam.  xxii.3  my  Savior;  Ps.  cvi.2i, 
God  their  Savior;  Isa.  xlv.21,  God  and  Savior;  Isa.  xix.20,  lxiii.8, 
Hos.  xiii.4,  Savior;  Isa.  xiv.15,  God  of  Israel  thy  Savior;  Jer.  xiv.8, 
Savior  of  Israel ; Isa.  xlix.26,  lx.i6,  Lord,  Savior  and  Redeemer,  and 
Mighty  One  of  Jacob. 
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25.  Lord  of  peace,  2 Thess.  iii.  16. 

26.  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  Rom.  ix.  29,  James  v.  4. 

27.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Matt.  xi.  25,  Acts  xvii.  24. 

28.  Lord  God,  Matt.  iv.  7,  10,  xxii.  37,  Mk.  xii.  29,  30,  Lk.  i.  16,  32, 
iv.  8,  12,  X.  27,  Acts  ii.  39,  iii.  22,  vii.  37,  i Pet.  iii.  15,  Jude  4,  Rev. 
xviii.  8,  xix.  i,  xxii.  5,  6. 

29.  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Lk.  i.  68. 

30.  Blessed  God,  i Tim.  i.  ii. 

31.  The  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  I Tim.  vi.  15. 

32.  Everlasting  God,  Rom.  xvi.  26. 

33.  Great  God,  Titus  ii.  13,  Rev.  xix.  17. 

34.  Invisible  God,  Col.  i.  15. 

35.  True  God,  i John  v.  20. 

36.  Only  true  God,  Jn.  xvii.  3. 

37.  Only  wise  God,  i Tim.  i.  17. 

38.  Uncorruptible  God,  Rom.  i.  23. 

39.  Unknown  God,  Acts  xvii.  23. 

40.  Creator,  Rom.  i.  25. 

41.  Faithful  Creator,  i Pet.  iv.  19. 

42.  King,  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God.  i Tim. 

i.  17- 

43.  Heaven,  Luke  xv.  18,  21. 

44.  Majesty,  Heb.  i.  3,  viii.  i. 

C.  Designations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
I.  Of  the  Father 

1.  Father,  Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48,  vi.  i,  4,  6bis,  8,  9,  15,  i8bis,  32,  vii.  ii, 

21,  X.  20,  29,  32,  33,  xi.  25,  26,  27ter,  xii.  50,  xiii.  43,  xv.  13,  xvi.  17,  27, 

xviii.  10,  14,  19,  35,  XX.  23,  xxiii.  9,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  34,  xxvi.  29,  39,  42, 

53,  xxviii.  9,  Mark  viii.  38,  xi.  25,  26,  xiii.  32,  xiv.  36,  Luke  ii.  49, 
vi.  36,  ix.  26,  X.  2ibis,  22ter,  xi.  2,  xii.  30,  32,  xxii.  29,  42,  xxiii.  34,  46, 
xxiv.  49,  Jn.  i.  14,  18,  ii.  16,  iii.  35,  iv.  21,  2^bis,  v.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 

22, bis,  26,  30,  z6bis,  37,  43,  45,  vi.  32,  37,  39,  44,  45,  a,6bis,  s?bis,  viii. 

16,  18,  I9fer,  27,  28,  29,  38,  41,  54,  X.  xsbis,  17,  18,  25,  2gbis,  30,  32,  36, 

37i  38,  xi.  41,  xii.  26,  27,  28,  49,  so,  xiii.  i,  3,  xiv.  2,  6,  7,  8,  gbis,  lobis, 
ilbis,  12,  13,  16,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26,  2&bis,  sibis,  xv.  i,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  23, 
24,  26bis,  xvi.  3,  10,  15,  16,  17,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28bis,  32,  xvii.  i,  5,  ii, 
21,  24,  25,  xviii.  II,  XX.  ijter,  21,  Acts  i.  4,  7,  ii.  33,  Rom.  vi.  4,  viii.  15, 
2 Cor.  vi.  18,  Gal.  iv.  6,  Eph.  ii.  18,  Col.  i.  12,  ii.  2,  Heb.  i.  5,  i Pet.  i. 

17,  I Jn.  i.  2,  3,  ii.  I,  13,  IS,  16,  22,  23,  24,  iii.  ii,  iv.  14,  v.  7 (?),  2 Jn. 
vss.  3,  4,  9,  Rev.  ii.  27,  iii.  s,  21,  xiv.  i. 

2.  Abba,  Father,  Mk.  xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  is.  Gal.  iv.  6. 

3.  God,  the  Father,  John  vi.  27,  i Cor.  viii.  6,  xv.  24,  Gal.  i.  i,  3, 
Eph.  vi.  23,  Col.  iii.  17,  i Thess.  i.  i,  2 Tim.  i.  2,  Titus  i.  4,  i Pet.  i.  2, 
2 Pet.  i.  17,  2 John  3,  Jude  i. 
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4.  God  our  Father,  Rom.  i.  7,  i Cor.  i.  3,  2 Cor.  i.  2,  Eph.  i.  2,  Phil, 

i.  2,  Col.  i.  2,  I Thess.  i.  i,  2 Thess.  i.  i,  2,  i Tim.  i.  2,  Philem.  3. 

5.  The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  14. 

6.  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  i.  3. 

7.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  i.  3,  i Pet. 
i.  3- 

8.  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  vi.  23. 

9.  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  Eph.  i.  17. 

10.  God  and  the  Father,  Eph.  v.  20,  James  i.  27,  iii.  9,  Rev.  i.  6. 

11.  God  and  our  Father,  Gal.  i.  4,  Eph.  iv.  20,  Phil.  iv.  20,  i Thess. 

i.  3,  iii.  13,  2 Thess.  ii.  16. 

12.  God  himself  and  our  Father,  i Thess.  iii.  ii. 

13.  God  and  Father  of  all,  Eph.  iv.  6. 

14.  Father  of  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9. 

15.  Holy  Father,  John  xvii.  ii. 

16.  Righteous  Father,  John  xvii.  25. 

17.  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  2 Cor.  i.  3. 

18.  Father  of  lights,  James  i.  17. 

19.  Father  of  glory,  Eph.  i.  17. 

20.  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48,  vi.  i,  9,  vii.  ii, 
X.  32,  33,  xii.  50,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  10,  14,  19,  Mark  xi.  25,  26,  Luke  xi.  2. 

21.  Heavenly  Father,  Matt.  vi.  14,  26,  Lk.  xi.  13. 

22.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Matt.  xi.  25,  Lk.  x.  21. 

23.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

II.  Of  the  Son 

1.  Son,  Matt.  ii.  is(?),  xi.  2yter,  xxviii.  19,  Mark  xiii.  32,  Luke 
X.  22ter,  John  iii.  17,  35,  36bis,  v.  igbis,  20,  21,  22,  23bis,  26,  vi.  40, 
viii.  35,  36,  xiv.  13,  Rom.  v.  10,  viii.  3,  29,  32,  i Cor.  xv.  28,  Gal.  i.  16, 
iv.  4,  Col.  13,  I Thess.  i.  10,  Heb.  i.  2,  sbis,  8,  iii.  6,  v.  5,  8,  vii.  28,  i John 

ii.  22,  23bis,  24,  iv.  14,  v.  i2bis,  2 John  9. 

2.  The  Son  of  man.  Matt.,  viii.  29,  ix.  6,  x.  23,  xi.  19,  xii.  8,  32,  40, 
xiii.  37,  41,  xvi.  13,  xvii.  9,  22,  xx.  18,  xxiv.  27,  30,  37,  39,  44,  xxv.  31, 
xxvi.  2,  24,  45,  Mark,  ii.  10,  28,  viii.  31,  38,  ix.  9,  12,  31,  x.  33,  45,  xiii. 
26,  34(?),  xiv.  2ibis,  41,  Luke,  v.  24,  vi.  5,  22,  vii.  34,  ix.  22,  26,  44,  56, 
58,  xi.  30,  xii.  8,  10,  40,  xvii.  22,  24,  26,  30,  xviii.  8,  31,  xix.  10,  xxi.  27, 
36,  xxii.  22,  48,  59,  xxiv.  7,  John,  i.  51,  iii.  13,  14,  v.  27,  vi.  27,  53,  62, 
viii.  28,  xii.  23,  34,  xiii.  31,  Acts,  vii.  56,  Rev.  i.  I3(?),  xiv.  I4(?). 

3.  The  Son  of  God,  Matt.,  iv.  3,  6,  viii.  29,  xiv.  33,  xxvii.  41,  43,  54, 
Mark,  iii.  ii,  xv.  39,  Luke,  i.  35,  iii.  38(?),  iv.  3,  9,  41,  viii.  28,  xxii.  70, 
John,  i.  34,  49,  iii.  18,  v.  25,  ix.  35,  x.  36,  xi.  4,  xix.  7,  Acts,  viii.  37,  ix. 
20,  Rom.  i.  4,  2 Cor.  i.  19,  Gal.  ii.  20,  Eph.  iv.  13,  Heb.,  vi.  6,  vii.  3, 
X.  29,  I John,  iii.  8,  iv.  15,  v.  5,  10,  12,  i^bis,  20,  Rev.  ii.  18. 

4.  Soft  of  the  Father,  2 John  9. 

5.  Son  of  the  Highest,  Lk.  i.  32. 

6.  Jesus,  son  of  the  Most  High  God,  Mk.,  v.  7,  Lk.,  viii.  28. 

7.  Son  Jesus,  Acts  iii.  12,  26. 
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8.  Jesus,  670  times. 

9.  Christ,  285  times. 

10.  Jesus  Christ,  91  times. 

11.  Christ  Jesus,  50  times. 

12.  Son  Jesus  Christ,  i John  i.  3,  iii.  23,  v.  20. 

13.  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Heb.  iv.  14. 

14.  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  Mk.  i.  i. 

15.  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  i John  i.  7. 

16.  Son  of  God  Jesus  Christ,  2 Cor.  i.  19. 

17.  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  Mk.  v.  7,  Luke  viii.  28. 

18.  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  Lk.  iv.  41,  John  xi.  27, 
XX.  31. 

19.  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  Mk.  xiv.  61. 

20.  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Matt.  xvi.  16,  John  vi.  69. 

21.  His  {God’s)  S'on  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Rom.  i.  3,  i Cor.  i.  9. 

22.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  2 John  3. 

23.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  glory,  James  ii.  i. 

24.  Beloved  Son,  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5,  Mk.  i.  ii,  ix.  7,  Lk.  iii.  22, 
ix.  25,  2 Pet.  i.  17. 

25.  Only  begotten,  Heb.  xi.  17. 

26.  Only  begotten  of  the  Father,  John  i.  14. 

27.  Only  begotten  Son,  John  iii.  16,  i John  iv.  9. 

28.  Only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  John 
i.  18. 

29.  Only  begotten  Son  of  God,  John  iii.  18. 

30.  Son  of  David,  Matt.  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  42,  Mk.  x.  48, 
Luke  xviii.  29. 

31.  Jesus,  son  of  David,  Mk.  x.  47,  Luke  xviii.  38. 

32.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  John  vi.  42. 

33.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph,  John  i.  45. 

34.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  John  xix.  19. 

35.  Lord,  son  of  David,  Matt.  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  31. 

36.  Lord  (of  Christ),  368  times. 

37.  Jesus  our  Lord,  Rom.  iv.  24,  2 Pet.  i.  2. 

38.  Jesus  Christ,  Lord,  Rom.  v.  21,  vi.  ii,  23(?),  vii.  25,  i Cor.  i.  2, 
9,  ix.  I. 

39.  Lord  Jesus,  33  times. 

40.  Christ  the  Lord,  Lk.  ii.  ii. 

41.  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  Rom.  viii.  39,  i Cor.  xv.  31,  i Tim.  i.  12, 
2 Tim.  i.  2. 

42.  Lord’s  Christ,  Lk.  ii.  26. 

43.  Lord  Christ,  Col.  iii.  24,  Rom.  xvi.  i8(?). 

44.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  83  times. 

45.  Christ,  chosen  of  God,  Lk.  xxiii.  35. 

46.  Christ  of  God,  Lk.  ix.  20. 

47.  Christ  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5. 

48.  Lord  (SeoTTOTiys),  holy  and  true.  Rev.  vi.  io(?). 
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49.  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  2 Tim.  iv.  8. 

50.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  Titus  i.  4. 

51.  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

52.  Lord  and  God,  John  xx.  28. 

53.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  i Tim.  ii.  5. 

54.  Alpha  and  Omega,  Rev.  i.  8,  n,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13. 

55.  The  Amen,  Rev.  iii.  14. 

56.  Lord  of  Glory,  i Cor.  ii.  8. 

57.  Lord  of  peace,  2 Thess.  iii.  16. 

58.  The  Logos  {or  Word),  John  i.  iter,  14. 

59.  The  Word  of  life,  i John  i.  i. 

60.  The  Word  of  God,  Rev.  xix.  13. 

61.  Holy  One  of  God,  Mk.  i.  24,  Lk.  iv.  34,  i John  ii.  20. 

62.  Holy  One  and  Just,  Acts  iii.  14. 

63.  Lamb  {’apvlov)>  Rev.  v.  6,  8,  12,  13,  vi.  i,  16,  vii.  9,  10,  14,  17, 
xii.  II,  xiii.  8,  xiv.  i,  /\his,  lo,  xv.  3,  xvii.  I4bis,  xix.  7,  9,  xxi.  9,  14,  22, 
23,  27,  xxii.  I,  3. 

64.  Lamb  (dfipds)  of  God,  John  i.  29,  36. 

65.  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  i Tim.  iii.  16. 

66.  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  i John 
ii.  I. 

67.  Messias,  John  i.  41,  iv.  25. 

68.  Prince  of  life.  Acts,  iii.  15. 

69.  Priest,  Heb.  vii.  17,  21. 

70.  High  Priest,  Heb.  x.  21. 

71.  God  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  2 Pet.  i.  i. 

72.  Savior  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,  Lk.  ii.  ii. 

73.  God,  my  {our)  Savior,  Lk.  i.  47(?),  i Tim.  i.  i(?),  ii.  3(?), 
Titus  i.  3,  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  Jude  25. 

74.  Christ  the  Savior  of  the  world,  John  iv.  42. 

75.  Prince  and  Savior,  Acts  v.  31. 

76.  Savior,  Jesus,  Acts  xiii.  23. 

77.  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  2 Tim.  i.  10. 

78.  Savior,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  20. 

79.  Savior  of  all  men,  i Tim.  iv.  10. 

80.  Savior  of  the  world,  i John  iv.  14. 

81.  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior,  Titus  iii.  6. 

82.  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  2 Pet.  i.  ii,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 

83.  Lord  and  Savior,  2 Pet.  iii.  2. 

84.  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  2 Pet.  i.  i. 

85.  Great  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Titus  ii.  13. 

86.  King,  Matt.  xxi.  5,  xxv.  34,  40,  Lk.  xix.  28,  John  xii.  15. 

87.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Rev.  xix.  16. 

88.  King  of  Israel,  Matt,  xxvii.  42,  John  i.  49,  xii.  13. 

89.  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  Mark  xv.  32. 

90.  King  of  the  Jews,  Matt.  ii.  2,  xxvii.  ii,  37,  Mark  xv.  2,  9,  12, 
18,  26,  Luke  xxiii.  3,  37,  38,  John  xviii.  39,  xix.  3,  19,  21. 
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91.  Great  King,  Matt.  v.  35. 

92.  King  of  saints.  Rev.  xv.  3. 

93.  Master  (Rabbi),  Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvi.  25,  49,  Mark  ix.  5,  xi. 
21,  xiv.  4Sbis,  John  i.  38(39).  49(5o),  in.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8. 

94.  Master  (Rabboni),  Mark  x.  51,  John  xx.  16. 

95.  Master  (heanort)^) , 2 Tim.  ii.  21,  2 Pet.  ii.  i,  Rev.  vi.  10. 

96.  Master  (iTn<XTdTr)<i) , Luke  v.  5,  viii.  24bis,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13. 

97.  Master  (StSaaKoAov).  Matt.  viii.  19,  ix.  ii,  xii.  38,  xvii.  24,  xix. 

16,  xxii.  16,  24,  36,  xxvi.  18,  Mark  iv.  38,  v.  35,  ix.  17,  38,  x.  17,  20,  35, 
xii.  14,  19,  32,  xiii.  I,  xiv.  14,  Luke  iii.  12,  vii.  40,  viii.  49,  ix.  38,  x.  25, 
xi.  45,  xii.  13,  xviii.  18,  xix.  39,  xx.  21,  28,  39,  xxi.  7,  xxii.  ii,  John  i.  38 
(39),  viii.  4,  xi.  28,  xiii.  13,  14,  xx.  16. 

98.  Master  (^Kadr)yf)Trj<:),  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10. 

99.  Master  (<cvptos),  Eph.  vi.  9,  Col.  iv.  i. 

III.  Of  the  Spirit 

1.  Spirit,  Matt.  iv.  i,  xxii.  43,  Mk.  i.  10,  12,  Lk.  ii.  27,  iv.  i,  14,  Jn. 

i-  32,  33.  35,  vi.  34,  vii.  39,  xiv.  17,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13,  Acts  ii.  4,  17,  18, 

vi.  10,  viii.  29,  X.  19,  xi.  12,  28,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  5,  25,  xix.  21,  xx.  22,  xxi.  4, 

Rom.  viii.  i,  4,  sbis,  6,  9,  10,  iibis,  13,  15,  16,  23,  26bis,  27,  xii.  ii, 

xv.  30,  I Cor.  ii.  4,  lobis,  xii.  4,  7,  Sbis,  gbis,  ii,  I3bis,  xiv.  2,  2 Cor. 
i.  22,  iii.  6bis,  8,  17,  v.  5,  Gal.  iii.  2,  3,  5,  14,  iv.  29,  v.  5,  16,  lybis,  18,  22, 
2Sbis,  vi.  Sbis,  Eph.  ii,  18,  22,  iii.  5,  16,  iv.  3,  4,  v.  9,  18,  vi.  17,  18, 
Phil.  ii.  I,  Col.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  i Th.  v.  19,  2 Th.  ii.  13,  i Tim.  iii.  16,  iv.  1, 
I Pet.  i.  2,  22,  iii.  18,  iv.  6,  i Jn.  iii.  24,  iv.  13,  v.  6bis,  Jude  vs.  19,  Rev. 

i.  10,  ii.  7,  II,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22,  iv.  2,  xi.  ii,  xiv.  13,  xvii.  3,  xxi.  10, 
xxii.  17. 

2.  Holy  Spirit,  Matt.  i.  18,  20,  iii.  ii,  xii.  32,  xxviii.  19,  Mark  i.  8, 

iii.  29,  xii.  36,  xiii.  ii,  Luke  i.  15,  35,  41,  67,  ii.  25,  26,  iii.  16,  22,  iv.  i, 

xi.  13,  xii.  10,  12,  Jn.  i.  33,  vii.  39,  xiv.  26,  xx.  22,  Acts  i.  2,  5,  8,  16, 

ii.  4,  33,  38,  iv.  8,  31,  v.  3,  32.  vi.  3,  5,  vii.  51,  55,  viii.  15,  17,  18,  19, 

ix.  17,  31,  X.  38,  44,  45,  47,  xi.  15,  16,  24,  xiii.  2,  4,  9,  52,  xv.  2,  28,  xvi.  6, 
xix.  2bis,  6,  XX.  23,  28,  xxi.  ii,  xxviii.  25,  Rom.  v.  5,  ix.  i,  xiv.  17,  xv. 
13,  16,  I Cor.  ii.  13,  vi.  17,  xii.  3,  2 Cor.  vi.  6,  xiii.  14,  Eph.  i.  13,  iv. 
30,  I Th.  i.  5,  6,  iv.  8,  2 Th.  i.  14,  Titus  iii.  5,  Heb.  ii.  4,  iii.  7,  vi.  4, 
ix.  8,  X.  IS,  I Pet.  i.  12,  2 Pet.  i.  21,  i Jn.  v.  7,  Jude  vs.  20. 

3.  The  Spirit  of  God,  Matt.  iii.  16,  xii.  28,  Rom.  viii.  9,  14,  xv.  19, 
I Cor.  ii.  II,  14,  iii.  16,  vi.  ii,  vii.  40,  xii.  3,  i John  iv.  2. 

4.  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  2 Cor.  iii.  3. 

5.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  30. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God,  i Pet.  iv.  14. 

7.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Lk.  iv.  18,  Acts  v.  9,  viii.  39,  2 Cor.  iii. 

17,  18. 

8.  The  Spirit  of  your  Father,  Matt.  x.  20. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  9,  i Pet  i.  ii. 

10.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  Phil.  i.  19. 

11.  The  Spirit  of  His  Sofi,  Gal.  iv.  6. 
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12.  The  eternal  Spirit,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

13.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  John  xiv.  17,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  holiness,  Rom.  i.  4. 

15.  The  Spirit  of  faith,  2 Cor.  iv.  13. 

16.  The  Spirit  of  life,  Rom.  viii.  2,  Rev.  xi.  ii. 

17.  The  Spirit  of  adoption,  Rom.  viii.  15. 

18.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  Eph.  i.  13. 

19.  The  Spirit  of  wisdom,  Eph.  i.  17. 

20.  The  Spirit  of  grace,  Heb.  x.  29. 

D.  The  Occurrences  of  God,  Lord  and  Father  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts 
(arranged  according  to  chapter  and  verse) 

Matthew 

1.  God,  i.  23,  ii.  13,  19,  iii.  9,  iv.  4,  v.  8,  9,  34, 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  i.  20,  24,  ii.  15,  iv.  7,  10,  v.  33, 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  i.  22,  iii.  3, 

4.  Father,  v.  16,  45, 48, 

1.  God,  vi.  23,  30,  33, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  '/\i.2ihis,  22his, 

4.  Father,  vi.  1,4, 8,  9,  15,  i^his,  32,  vii.  ii,  21, 

1.  God,  ix.  8, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  viii.2, 6, 8, 21, 25,  ix.28, 38, 

4.  Father,  x.20,  29,  32,  63,  xi.25, 

26,  27ter, 

1.  God,  xii.  4,  28,  XV.3, 4,  6,  xvi.  23, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  xii.8,  xiv.28,  30,  xv.25,  27,  xvi.  22,  xvii4,  IS, 

4.  Father,  xii.50,  xiii.43,  xv.13,  xvi.  17,  27, 

I.  God,  xix.  6,  17,  24,  26,  xxi.  12,  31,  43, 


2. 

Lord  (of  God), 

xxi.  9,  42, 

3- 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

xviii.  21, 

XX.  33,  xxi.  3, 

4- 

Father, 

xviii.  10,  14,  19,  35, 

XX.  23, 

I. 

God, 

xxii.16, 2ihis,  29,  30,  31 

, 32bij,  xxiii.22, 

2. 

Lord  (of  God), 

xxii.44, 

xxiii.39. 

3- 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

xxii.43,  44,  45, 

xxiv42, 

4- 

Father, 

xxiii.9,  xxiv.36. 

Total 

I. 

God, 

xxvi.61, 

xxvii43,  46bis, 

36 

2. 

Lord 

(of  God), 

xxvii.io,  xxviii.2. 

13 

3- 

Lord 

(of  Christ),  XXV.37,  44,  xxvi.22, 

xxviii.6. 

33 

4- 

Father,  xxv.34,  xxvii.29,  39,  42, 

53,  xxviii.9. 

42 

THE  NAMES  FOR  GOD  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  4OI 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4- 


Mark 

God,  i.14,  15,  ii.7,  12,  26,  iii.35,  iv.ii,  26,  30,  v.i, 

Lord  (of  God),  i.3,  v.19, 

Lord  (of  Christ),  ii.28. 

Father, 

God,  vii.8,  9,  13,  viii.33,  ix.i,  47, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  vii.28,  ix.24. 

Father,  viii.38, 

God,  X.6,  9,  14,  15,  18,  23,  24,  25,  2yhis,  xi.22. 

Lord  (of  God),  xi.9,  10, 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xi.3. 

Father,  xi.2S,  26, 

God,  xii.14,  lyhis,  24,  26,  2ybis,  32,  34,  xiii.19,  xiv.25. 

Lord  (of  God),  xii.ii,  36,  xiii.20. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xii.36,  37, 

Father,  xiii.32,  xiv.36, 

God,  XV.346W,  43,  xvi.19.  Total  42 

Lord  (of  God),  “ 7 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xvi.19,  20.  “ 8 

Father,  “ 5 


ii.13,  14,  20,  28,  40,  52, 


Luke 

1.  God,  i.6,  8,  19,  26,  30,  37,  78, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  i.6,  9,  II,  15,  17,  25,  28,  38,  45,  46,  58,  66,  76,  ilgbis,  15,  22,  2sbis  24,  38, 39, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  i.43. 

4.  Father,  ii-49, 

1.  God,  iii.2,  6,  8,  38,  iv.4,  43,  v.i,  21,  25,  26,  vi.4,  12,  20, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  iv.19, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  iii-4,  v.8,  12,  I7(?),vi.5,  46bis, 

4.  Father,  vi.36, 

1.  God,  v\li6bis,  28,  29,  30,  viii.i,  10,  ii,  21,  39,  ix.2,  ii,  27,  43,  60,  62, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God), 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  vii.6,  13,  31,  ix.54,  57,  59,  61, 

4.  Father,  ix.26. 
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1.  God,  x.g,  II,  ■x\.2obis,  28,  42,  49,  xii.6,  8,  9,  20,  21,  24,  28,  31, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  x.2(?), 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  x.i,  17,  40,  xi.i,  39,  xii.41,  42, 

4.  Father,  x.2ibis,  22ter,  xi.2,  xii.30,  32, 

1.  God,  xiii.13,  18,  20,  28,  29,  xiv.15,  xv.io,  xvi.13,  isbis,  16, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  xiii.35, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  xiii.is(?),  23,  2561V, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xvii.15,  18,  20bis,  21,  xviii.2,  4,  7,  ii,  13,  16,  17,  19,  24,  25,  27,  29,  43bis, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God), 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  xvii.5,  6,  37,  xviii.6,  41, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xix.ii,  37,  XX.21,  2561V,  36,  38,  xxi.4,  31, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  xix.38,  XX.37,  42, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ),  xix.86iV,  31,  34,  xx.42,  44, 

4.  Father, 


I. 

God, 

xxii.i6,  18,  69,  xxiii.40,  47,  51,  xxiv.19,  53, 

Total 

104 

2. 

Lord 

(of  God), 

U 

28 

3- 

Lord 

(of  Christ),  xxii.31,  33,  38,  49,  6ibis,  xxiii.42,  xxiv.34. 

U 

45 

4- 

Father, 

xxii.29,  42,  xxiii.34,  46,  xxiv.49. 

<( 

17 

John 

I. 

God, 

i.i6iV,  2,  6,  12,  13,  18,  51, 

2. 

Lord  (of 

God),  i.23. 

3- 

Lord  (of 

Christ), 

4. 

Father, 

i.14,  18,  ii.i6. 

I. 

God, 

iii.26iV,  3,  5,  16,  17,  21,  33,  34ter,  36, 

2. 

Lord  (of 

God), 

3- 

Lord  (of 

Christ), 

4- 

Father, 

iji-3S, 

I. 

God, 

iv.io,  24, 

2. 

Lord  (of 

God), 

3- 

Lord  (of 

Christ),  iv.i,  ii,  15,  19,  49, 

4- 

Father, 

iv.2i,  2361V, 
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1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 


I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 


God,  v.iibis,  42,  44, 

Lorrf  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  v.7. 

Father,  v.17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 23615, 26,30, 3661J,  37,43,45, 

God,  vi.28,  29,  33,  45,  46,  vii.17. 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  vi.23,  34,  68, 

Father,  vi.32,  37,  39,  44,  45,  466/5,  576/5, 

God,  viii.40,  41,  426/5,  476/5,  54, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  viii.ii. 

Father,  viii.i6,  18,  igter,  27,  28,  29,  38,  41,  54, 

God,  ix.3,  16,  24,  29,  31,  33, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  ix.36,  38, 

Father, 


I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 
3- 

4. 


I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 


God,  X.33,  35, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

Father,  x.156/5,  17,  18,  25,  296/5,  30,  32,  37,  38, 

God,  xi.4,  226/5,  40,  52,  xii.43. 

Lord  (of  God),  xii.13,  386/5, 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xi.2,  3,  12,  21,  27,  32,  34,  39, 

Father,  xi.41,  xii.26,  27,  28,  49,  50, 

God,  xiii.36/5,  31,  326/5, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xiii.6,  9,  13,  14,  25,  36,  37, 

Father,  xiii.1,3. 


God,  xiv.i, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xiv.5,  8,  22, 

Father,  xiv.2,  6,  7,  8,  96/5,  116/5,  12,  13,  16,  20,  21,  23, 

24,  26,  286/5,  316/5, 

God, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

Father,  xv.i,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  23,  24,  266/5, 


God,  xvi.2,  27,  30, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

Father,  xvi.3,  10,  15,  16,  17,  23,  25,  26,  27,  286/5,  32, 

God, 

Lord  (of  God), 

Lord  (of  Christ), 

Father,  xvii.i,  5,  ii,  21,  24,  25,  xviii.n. 
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1.  God,  xx.ljbis,  28,  XXI.9, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  xx.2,  13,  18,  20,  25,  28,  xxi.ybis,  12,  15,  16,  17, 

20,  21, 

4.  Father,  xx.iybis,  21, 

1.  God,  Total,  66 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  “ 4 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  “ 44 

4.  Father,  “ 117 

Acts 

1.  God,  i.3,  ii.ii,  17,  22bis,  23,  24,  30,  32,  33,  36,  47,  iii.8,  9,  15,  18,  21,  25,  26. 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  i.24,  ii.20,  21,  25,  2ybis,  iii.19, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  i.6,  ii.36,  47(?). 

4.  Faffior,  i.4,7,  ii.33. 

1.  God,  iv.io,  igbis,  21,  24bis,  31,  v.4,  29,  31,  32,  33,  vi.2,  7,  ii, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  iv.26,  29,  V.19, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  iv.33,  V.14, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  vii.6,  7,  9,  17,  20,  25,  35,  42,  45,  46,  55&W,  56,  viii.io,  12,  14,  20,  21,  22, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  vii.30,  31,  33,  49,  viii.24,  26, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  vii.6o,  viii.25, 

4.  Father, 

I-  God,  x.2bis,  3,  4,  15,  22,  28,  31,  33f)ij,  34,  38&1J,  40,  41,  42,  46, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  ix.31, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  ix.i,  5&jj,  io5i\f,  ii,  15,  27,  35,  42,  x.4,  14,  36,  48, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xi.i,  9,  lybis,  iSbts,  19,  xii.5,  24, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  xii.7,  ii,  I7(?),  23, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  xi.8,  16,  2ibis,  23,  24, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xiii-5,  7,  16,  17,  21,  23,  26,  30,  33,  36,  37,  43,  46,  xiv.15,  22,  26,  27, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  xiii.io,  ii,  12, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  xiii.2,  12,  47,  48,  49,  xiv.3,  23, 

4.  Father, 
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1.  God,  XV.4,  7,  8,  10,  12,  14,  18,  19,  40,  xvi.14,  25,  34,  xvii.3,  24,  29,  30, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God),  xv.iybis,  xvii.27, 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  XV.35,  36,  xvi.io,  14,  15,  32, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xviii.7,  II,  13,  21,  26,  xix.8,  II,  XX.21,  24,  25,  27,  28,  32,  xxi.9, 

2.  Lord 

(of  God), 

3.  Lord 

(of  Christ)  xviii.8,  2Shis,  xix.5,  10,  xx.19,  xxi.14,  20, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xxii.3,  14,  xxiii.i,  3,  4,  xxiv.15,  16, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  xxii.8,  lohis,  16,  19,  xxiii.4, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xxvi.6,  8,  18,  20,  22,  29,  xxvii.23,  24,  25,  35, 

2.  Lord  (of  God), 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  xxvi.15, 

4.  Father, 

1.  God,  xxviii.15,  23,  28,  31,  Total,  148 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  “ 27 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  “ 55 

4.  Father,  “ 3 


E.  The  Titles  for  God  and  the  Trinity  as  they 
Appear  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
Matthew 

I.  I.  God,  36  times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  13  times. 

II.  I.  Father,  42  times. 

2.  Heavenly  Father,  vi.14,  26. 

3.  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  v.i6,  45,  48,  vi.i,  9,  vii.ii,  x.32,  33, 

xii.50,  xvi.17,  xviii.io,  14,  19, 

III.  I.  Son,  ii.i5(?),  xi.27fer,  xxviii.19. 

2.  Son  of  Man,  32  times. 

3.  Son  of  God,  iv.3,  6,  xiv.33,  xxvii.40,  43,  54. 

4.  Jesus  son  of  God,  viii.29. 

5.  Christ  Son  of  God,  xxvi.63. 

6.  Christ  the  Son  of  the  liznng  God,  xvi.i6. 

7.  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  xvi.i6. 

8.  Beloved  Son,  xxx.17. 

9.  Son  of  David,  ix.27,  xii.23,  xxi.9,  xxii.42. 

10.  Lord  Son  of  David,  xv.22,  xx.30,  31. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 

14- 

15- 
16. 
17- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


23- 
IV.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 


Jesus,  171  times. 

Christ,  i.i6,  17,  ii.4,  xi.2,  xxii.42,  xxiii.8,  10,  xxiv.5,  23,  xxvi.63, 

68. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  18. 

Jesus  the  Christ,  xvi.20. 

Jesus  which  isi  called  Christ,  xxvii.17,  22. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  33  times. 

King,  xxi.5,  xxv.34,  40. 

King  of  Israel,  xxvii.42. 

King  of  the  Jews,  ii.2,  xxvii.ii,  37. 

Great  King,  v.35. 

Master  (Rabbi),  xxiii.7,  8,  xxvi.25,  49. 

Master  ( 8iSda-Ka\ot  ),  viii.19,  ix.ii,  xii.38,  xvii.24,  xix.i6, 
xxii.i6,  24,  36,  xxvi.18. 

Master  {Ka6rffq-ni<;) , xxiii.8,  10. 

The  Spirit,  iv.i,  xii.i8,  31,  xxii.43. 

Holy  Spirit,  i.i8,  20,  iii.ii,  xii.32,  xxviii.19. 

Spirit  of  God,  iii.i6,  xii.28. 

Spirit  of  your  Father,  x.20. 


2. 

II.  i. 
2. 
3- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 

14- 

15- 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19- 
20. 


Mark 

God,  42  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  7 times. 

Father,  5 times. 

Abba,  Father,  xiv.36. 

Father  which  is  in  heaven,  xi.25,  26. 

Son,  xiii.32. 

Son  of  Man,  14  times. 

Son  of  Mary,  vi.3. 

Son  of  God,  iii.ii,  xv.39. 

Beloved  Son  (of  God),  i.ii,  ix.7. 

Jesus,  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  v.  7. 

Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  i.i. 

Christ,  the  son  of  the  Blessed,  xiv.6i. 

So,n  of  David,  x.48,  xii.35. 

Jesus,  son  of  David,  x.  47. 

Jesus,  93  times. 

Christ,  viii.29,  ix.41,  xii.2i,  35,  xiii.21. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i. 

Christ,  the  king  of  Israel,  xv.32. 

Holy  One  of  God,  i.24. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  8 times. 

The  King  of  the  Jews,  xv.2,  9,  12,  18,  26. 

Master  (Rabbi),  ix.5,  xi.21,  xiv.4Sfcii'. 

Master  (Rabboni),  x.51. 

Master  {8iSd<TKaX.o<s) , iv.38,  v.35,  ix.17,  38,  x.17,  20,  35,  xii.14, 
19,  32,  xiii.i,  xiv.14. 


IV.  I. 
2. 
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I.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 

II.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 

14. 

IS- 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 
24. 
25- 

26. 

27. 

IV.  I. 
2. 

3- 


Spirit,  i.io,  12. 

Spirit,  i.8,  iii.29,  xii.36,  xiii.ii. 

Luke 

Gorf,  104  times. 

God  my  Savior  i.47. 

God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of  Jacob,  xx.37. 
Most  High  God,  viii.28. 

Lord  (of  God),  28  times. 

Lord  God,  i.i6,  32,  iv.8,  12,  x.27. 

Lord  God  of  Israel,  i.68. 

Highest,  i.35,  76,  vi.35. 

Heaven,  xv.i8,  21. 

Father,  16  times. 

Father  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  x.21. 

Heavenly  Father,  xv.33. 

Father  which  is  in  heaven,  xi.2. 

Son,  x.22ter. 

Son  of  Man,  26  times. 

Son  of  Joseph,  iii.23,  iv.22(?). 

Son  of  God,  i.35,  iv-3,  9,  xxii.70. 

Son  of  the  Highest,  i.32. 

Jesus,  Son  of  God,  Most  High,  viii.28. 

Christ  the  Son  of  God,  iv.41. 

Beloved  Son,  iii.22,  ix.35. 

Son  of  David,  xviii.39,  xx.4i(?). 

Jesus  Son  of  David,  xviii.38. 

Christ,  the  son  of  David,  xx.41. 

Jesus,  98  times. 

Christ,  ii.iS,  iv.41,  xxiii.67,  xxiii.2,  30,  xxiv.26,  46. 

Jesus,  Master  (e/cio-TaTa),  ix.33- 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  iv.34,  xviii.37,  xxiv.19. 

Jesus,  Lord,  xxiii.42. 

Lord  iSecrir6Trj<s) , ii.29. 

Lord  Jesus,  xxiv.3. 

Lord’s  Christ,  ii.26. 

Christ  the  Lord,  ii.ii. 

Christ  of  God,  ix.20. 

Holy  One  of  God,  iv.34. 

Christ  chosen  of  God,  xxiii.35. 

King,  xix.28. 

King  of  the  Jews,  xxiii.3,  37,  38. 

Master  (£7rurTdr>;s),  v.5,  \m.24bis,  45,  ix.33,  49,  xvii.13. 
Master  (StSdo-KaXos),  14  times. 

Spirit,  ii.27,  iv.l,  14. 

Holy  Spirit,  i.15,  35,  41,  67,  ii.25,  26,  iii.i6,  22,  iv.i,  xi.13, 
xii.io,  12. 

Spirit  of  the  Lord,  iv.i8. 
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2. 

3- 

II.  I. 
2. 
3. 

4- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 

lO. 


11. 

12. 

13- 

14- 

15- 

i6. 

17- 

i8. 

19- 

20. 


21. 


22. 


IV.  I. 


2. 

3- 


John 

God,  66  times. 

Ow/y  God,  xvii.3. 

Lord  (of  God),  4 times. 

Father,  117  times. 

God  Father,  vi.27. 

fdo/y  Father,  xvii.ii. 

Righteous  Father,  xvii.25. 

Son,  16  times. 

Gow  0/  man,  ii  times. 

Son  of  God,  i.34,  49,  V.25,  ix.35,  X.36,  xi.4,  xix.7. 

Christ  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  vi.69. 

Christ  the  Son  of  God,  xi.27,  xx.31. 

Only  begotten  Son,  iii.i6. 

The  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
i.i8. 

Only  begotten  Son  of  God,  iii.i8. 

Only  begotten  of  the  Father,  i.14. 

Jesus,  252  times. 

Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  vi.42. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph,  i.45. 

Christ,  i.20,  25,  41,  iii.28,  iv.2S,  29,  42,  vi.69,  vii.26,  ix.22,  x.24, 
xi.27,  xii.34,  XX.31. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.17,  xvii.3. 

Lamb  of  God,  i.29,  36. 

Lord  and  God,  xx.  28. 

The  Logos,  i.iter,  18. 

Jdessias,  i.6,  iv.25. 

King,  xii.15. 

King  of  Israel,  i.49,  xii.13. 

King  of  the  Jews,  xviii.39,  xix.3,  19,  21. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  xix.19. 

Spirit,  i.32,  33,  iii.5,  6,  8,  34,  iv.24,  vi.63,  vii.39. 

Holy  Spirit,  i.33,  vii.39,  xiv.26,  xx.22. 

Spirit  of  truth,  xiv.17,  xv.26,  xvi.13. 


Acts 

I.  I.  God,  148  times. 

2.  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  God  of  our  Fathers, 

iii.i3- 

3.  God  of  Jacob,  vii.46. 

4.  God  of  our  fathers,  v.30,  xxiv.14. 

5.  God  of  glory,  vii.2. 

6.  Lord  (of  God),  27  times. 

7.  Lord  God,  ii.39,  iii.22,  vii.37. 

8.  Highest,  vii.48. 
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9.  Most  High  God,  xvi.17. 

10.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  xvii.24. 

11.  Unknown  God,  xvii.23. 


II.  I.  Father,  1.4,  7,  ii.33. 

III.  I.  Son  of  man,  vii.56. 

2.  Son  of  God,  viii.37,  ix.20. 

3.  Lord  iSeaTTOTrj'i) , ii.29. 

4.  Lord  Jesus,  i.21,  iv.33,  vii.59,  viii.i6,  ix.17,  29,  xi.20,  xix.13,  17, 

XX.24,  35,  xxi.13. 

5.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  xi.17,  xv.ii,  26,  xvi.31,  xx.21,  xxviii.31. 

6.  His  (God’s)  Son,  Jesus,  iii.13,  26. 

7.  (God’s)  holy  child  Jesus,  iv.30. 

8.  Jesus,  i.i,  II,  14,  16,  ii.32,  36,  iv.2,  13,  18,  v.30,  40,  vii.55,  viii.35, 

ix.S,  27,  xiii.33,  xvii.3,  7,  18,  xviii.28,  xix.4(?),  13,  15, 
XXV.19,  xxvi.15,  xxviii.23. 

9.  Christ,  xviii.5(?),  28. 

10.  Jesus  Christ,  ii.28,  iii.20,  v.42,  viii.12,  37,  ix.34,  x.36,  xvi.i8, 

xviii.5(?). 

11.  Christ  Jesus,  xix.4C}). 

12.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ii.22,  vi.14,  x.38,  xxii.8,  xxvi.9. 

13.  Jesiis  Christ  of  Nazareth,  iii.6,  iv.io. 

14.  Savior,  Jesus,  xiii.23. 

15.  Prince  and  Savior,  v.31. 

16.  The  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  iii.14. 

17.  Prince  of  life,  iii.15. 

IV.  I.  Spirit,  ii.4,  17,  18,  vi.io,  viii.29,  x.19,  xi.12,  28,  xvi.7,  xviii.S, 

25,  xix.2i,  XX.22,  xxi4. 

2.  Holy  Spirit,  i.2,  5,  8,  16,  ii.4,  33,  38,  iv.8,  31,  v.3,  32,  vi.3,  S, 

vii.51,  55.  viii.is,  17,  18,  19,  ix.17,  31,  x.38,  44,  45,  47. 
xi.15,  16,  24,  xiii.2,  4,  9,  52,  XV .8,  28,  xvi.6,  x\x.2.his,  6, 
XX.23,  28,  xxi.ii,  xxviii.2S. 

3.  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  v.9,  viii.39. 


Romans 

I.  I.  God,  144  times. 

2.  Living  God,  ix.26. 

3.  Everlasting  God,  xvi.26. 

4.  Uncorruptible  God,  i.23. 

5.  Lord  (of  God),  iv.8,  ix.28,  x.12,  13,  16,  xi.3,  34,  xii.19,  xiv.ii, 

XV.II. 

6.  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  ix.29. 

7.  Creator,  i.25. 

II.  I.  Father,  vi.4,  viii.15. 

2.  Abba,  Father,  viii.15. 

3.  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  xv.6 

4.  God  our  father,  i.7. 
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III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9- 

10. 

II. 


12. 

13- 

14- 

15- 


IV.  I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 


5’om,  v.io,  viii.3,  29,  32. 

SoM  of  God,  i.4. 

His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  i.3. 

Jesus,  iii.26,  viii.ii. 

Christ,  i.i6,  v.6,  8,  vi.4,  8,  9,  vii.4,  viii.i,  10,  ii,  17,  34,  35, 
ix.i,  3,  6,  X.4,  6,  7,  xii.5,  xiv.9,  10,  15,  18,  XV.3,  7,  18, 
19,  20,  29,  xvi.5,  7,  9,  10,  16. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  xii.ii,  xiv.  6quat,  8ter,  xvi.2,  8,  ii,  I2bis,  13. 
Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  6,  8,  ii.i6,  iii.22,  v.15,  17,  vi.3,  xv.8,  16,  17, 
xvi.25,  27. 

Christ  Jesus,  iii.24,  viii.i,  2,  xv.5,  xvi.3. 

Christ  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever,  ix.5. 

Lord  Jesus,  x.9,  xiv. 14,  xvi.i8. 

Lord  Christ,  xvi.i8(?). 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.7,  v.i,  ii,  xiii.14,  xv.6,  30,  xvi.i8(?),  20,  24. 
Jesus  Christ  Lord,  v.21,  vi.ii,  23(?),  vii.25. 

Jesus  our  Lord,  iv.24. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  viii.39. 

Spirit,  viii.i,  4,  Sbis,  6,  9,  lO,  iibis,  13,  16,  23,  26bis,  27,  xii.ll, 
xv.30. 

Holy  Spirit,  v.5,  ix.i,  xiv. 17,  xv.13,  16. 

Spirit  of  God,  viii.9,  14,  xv.19. 

Spirit  of  Christ,  viii.9. 

Spirit  of  holiness,  i.4. 

Spirit  of  adoption,  viii.15. 

Spirit  of  life,  viii.2. 


I.  I. 
2. 

II.  I. 
III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 


5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9. 

10. 


I Corinthians 

God,  97  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  i.3i(?),  iii.20,  x.26,  28,  xiv.21,  xvi.7(?). 

God  the  (our)  Father,  i.3,  viii.6,  xv.  24. 

Son,  xv.28. 

(God’s)  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  i.9. 

Jesus,  xii.sbis. 

Christ,  i.6,  12,  13,  lybis,  23,  24,  ii.i6,  iii.i,  2Zbis,  iv.i,  lobis, 
15,  17,  V.7,  vi.i5?n’j,  vii.22,  viii.i  I,  12,  ix.i2,  18,  21,  x.4,  9, 
i6bis,  xi.i,  Sbis,  xii.12,  27,  xv.3,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  22,  2zbis. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  43  times. 

Lord  Jesus,  v.4bis,  s(?),  vi.ii(?),  xi.23. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.3,  7,  8,  10,  v.4bis,  vi.2,  n(?),  viii.6,  xv.57, 
xvi.22(?),  23. 

Jesus  Christ  Lord,  1.2,  9,  ix.i. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  xv.31. 

Lord  of  Glory,  ii.8. 
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IV.  I.  Spirit,  ii.4,  lohis,  xii.4,  7,  ^bis,  gbis,  ii,  izbis,  xiv.2. 

2.  Spirit  of  God,  ii.ii,  14,  iii.i6,  vii.40,  xii.3. 

3.  Holy  Spirit,  ii.13,  vi.17,  xii.3. 

4.  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  ii.12. 

5.  Spirit  of  our  God,  vi.ii. 

2 Corinthians 

I.  I.  God,  73  times. 

2.  Living  God,  vi.i6. 

3.  Lord  (of  God),  vi.17 (?). 

4.  Lord  Almighty,  vi.i8. 

II.  I.  Father,  vi.i8. 

2.  God  our  Father,  i.2. 

3.  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  xi.31. 

4.  God  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Father  of 

mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort,  i.3. 

III.  I.  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  i.19. 

2.  Jesus,  iv.S,  iibis,  xi.4. 

3.  Christ,  i.sbis,  21,  ii.io,  12,  14,  15,  17,  iii.3,  4,  14,  iv.4,  v.io,  14, 

16,  17,  19  20bis,  vi.15,  viii.23,  ix.13,  x.i,  5,  yter,  14,  xi.2, 
3,  10,  13,  23,  xii.2,  9,  10,  19,  xiii.3. 

4.  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  iv.6,  v.i8,  xiii.5. 

5.  Lord  (of  Christ),  21  times. 

6.  Lord  Jesus,  i.14,  iv.io,  14. 

7.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1.2,  3,  viii.9,  xi.31,  xiii.14. 

8.  Christ  Jesus  Lordly}),  iv.5. 

IV.  I.  Spirit,  i.22,  iii.6i»ij,  8,  17,  v.5. 

2.  Holy  Spirit,  vi.6,  xiii.14. 

3.  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  iii.17,  18. 

4.  Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  iii.3. 

5.  Spirit  of  faith,  iv.13. 

Galatians 

I.  I.  God,  27  times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

II.  I.  Abba,  Father,  iv.6. 

2.  God  the  Father,  i.i,  3. 

III.  I.  Son,  i.i6,  iv.4. 

2.  Son  of  God,  ii.20. 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  i.19. 

4.  Jesus,  not  found. 

5.  Christ,  i.6,  7,  10,  22,  ii.i6,  lybis,  20bis,  21,  iii.13,  16,  17,  24, 

27bis,  29,  iv.7,  19,  v.i,  2,  4,  24,  vi.2,  12. 

6.  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  12,  ii.i6&i^,  iii.i,  14,  22,  v.6. 

7.  Lord  Jesus,  vi.17. 

8.  Christ  Jesus,  ii.4,  iii.26,  28,  iv.14,  vi.iS. 

9.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.3,  vi.14,  18. 
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IV.  I.  Spirit,  iii.2,  3,  5,  14,  iv.29,  v.5,  16,  lyhis,  18,  22,  2Sbis,  vi.Sbis.  ■ 

2.  Spirit  of  his  (God’s)  Son,  iv.6. 


I.  I. 
2. 

II.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9- 
10. 

IV.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 


Ephesians 

Gorf,  25  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

Father,  ii.i8. 

God  the  Father,  vi.23. 

God  our  Father,  1.2. 

God  and  Father  of  all,  iv.6. 

God  and  the  Father,  v.20. 

Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iii.14. 

God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1.3. 

God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  i.17. 

Son  of  God,  iv.13. 

Jesus,  iv.2i. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  5,  ii.20,  iii.i,  9. 

Christ,  i.3,  10,  12,  20,  ii.5,  12,  13,  iii.4,  6,  8,  17,  19,  32,  iv.7,  12, 
13.  15.  20,  32,  V.2,  5,  14,  23,  24,  25,  32,  vi.5,  6. 

Christ  Jesus,  i.i,  ii.6,  7,  10,  13,  iii.21. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  17  times. 

Lord  Jesus,  i.i 5. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1.2,  3,  17,  iii.14,  v.20,  vi.23,  24. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  iii.i i. 

Master,  (Kvpios),  vi.9- 

Spirit,  ii.i8,  22,  iii.5,  16,  iv.3,  4,  v.9,  18,  vi.17,  18. 

Holy  Spirit  of  God,  iv.30. 

Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  i.13. 

Spirit  of  wisdom,  i.17. 

Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.19. 


Philippians 

I.  I.  God,  20  times. 

2.  God  of  peace,  iv.9. 

3.  Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

II.  I.  God  the  Father,  ii.ii. 

2.  God  our  Father,  i.2. 

3.  God  and  our  Father,  iv.20. 

III.  I.  Jesus,  ii.io. 

2.  Christ,  i.io,  13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  21,  23,  27,  29,  ii.i,  16,  30,  iii.7, 

8,  9,  18,  iv.13. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  i.i,  6,  8,  ii,  26,  ii.ii,  21. 

4.  Christ  Jesus,  i.i,  ii.5,  iii-3.  12,  14,  iv.7,  19,  21. 

5.  Lord  (of  Christ),  9 times. 

6.  Lord  Jesus,  ii.19. 

7.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.2,  iv.23. 
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8. 

9- 

IV.  I. 
2. 


I.  I. 
2. 

3- 

II.  I. 

2. 

3. 

4- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9- 
10. 

IV.  I. 


I.  I. 

2. 

3. 

II.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7. 

IV.  1. 
2. 


Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  iii.8. 

Savior  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iii.20. 

Spirit,  ii.i,  iii.3. 

Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.19. 

COLOSSIANS 

God,  21  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

The  invisible  God,  i.iS. 

Father,  i.12,  ii.2. 

God  the  Father,  iii.17. 

God  our  Father,  i.2. 

God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.3. 

(God’s)  dear  Son,  i.13. 

Christ,  i.2,  7,  24,  27,  ii.2,  5,  8,  ii,  17,  20,  iii.iJfj,  3,  4,  ii,  13, 
16,  iv.3,  12. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i. 

Christ  Jesus,  i.4,  28. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  9 times. 

Lord  Jesus,  iii.17. 

Lord  Christ,  iii.24. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.2,  3. 

Christ  Jesus  Lord,  ii.6. 

Master  (Kiiptos).  iv.i. 

Spirit,  i.8,  ii.s. 


I Thessalonians 

God,  33  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

Living  and  true  God,  i.9. 

God  the  Father,  i.i. 

God  our  Father,  i.i. 

God  and  Father,  i.3. 

God  even  our  Father,  iii.13. 

God  himself  and  our  Father,  iii.ii. 

Son,  i.io. 

Jesus,  i.io,  iv.i4fcfj. 

Christ,  ii.6,  iii.2,  iv.i6. 

Christ-Jesus  ii.14,  v.i8. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  12  times. 

Lord  Jesus,  ii.15,  iv.i,  2. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.ibis,  3,  ii.19,  iii.ii,  13,  v.9,  23,  28. 
Spirit,  V.19. 

Holy  Spirit,  i.S,  6,  iv.8. 
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2 Thessalonians 


I.  I.  God,  i6  times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

II.  I.  God  our  Father,  i.i,  2. 

2.  God  even  our  Father,  ii.i6. 

III.  I.  Christ,  ii.2,  iii.5. 

2.  Lord  (of  Christ),  9 times. 

3.  Lord  Jesus,  i.7. 

4.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  2,  8,  i2bis,  ii.i,  14,  16,  iii.6,  12,  18. 

5.  Lord  of  peace,  iii.i6. 

IV.  1.  Spirit,  ii.13. 


I.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 


II.  I. 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 

IV.  I. 


I Timothy 

God,  15  times. 

God  our  Savior  i.i,  ii.3. 

Blessed  God,  i.ii. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

Living  God,  iii.15,  iv.io,  vi.17. 

The  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  i.17. 
The  Savior  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe,  iv.io. 
The  blessed  and  o.nly  Potentate,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  vi.is. 

God  our  Father,  i.2. 

Christ,  ii.7,  v.ii. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  16,  iv.6. 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  i.2. 

The  man  Christ  Jesus,  ii.5. 

Christ  Jesus,  i.14,  15,  iii.13,  vi.i3- 
Lord  (of  Christ),  i.14. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  v.21,  vi.3,  14. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  i.12. 

God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  iii.i6. 

Spirit,  iii.i6,  iv.l. 


I.  I. 
2. 

II.  I. 
III.  I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 

IV.  I. 


2 Timothy 

God,  II  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

God  the  Father,  i.2. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  14  times. 

Christ,  ii.19. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  ii.3,  8. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iv.i,  22. 

Christ  Jesus,  i.i,  9,  13,  ii.2,  10,  iii.12,  15. 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  i.2. 

Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  i.io. 

Lord  righteous  judge,  iv.8. 

Holy  Spirit,  i.14. 
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I.  I. 
2. 
3- 

II.  I. 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

IV.  I. 

I.  I. 
2. 

II.  I. 
III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 


I.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 

II.  I. 
2. 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

IV.  I. 
2. 
3- 


Titus 

Gorf,  8 times. 

Great  God,  ii.13. 

God  our  Savior,  1.3,  ii-io,  iii.4. 

God  the  Father,  i.4. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i. 

Jesus  Christ  our  Savior,  iii.6. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  Savior,  i.4. 

Great  God  and  our(?)  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  ii.13. 

Holy  Spirit,  iii.5. 

Philemon 

God,  once. 

Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

God  the  Father,  vs.3. 

Christ,  vi.8. 

Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  9. 

Christ  Jesus,  vss.6,  23. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  vss.i6,  20bis. 

Lord  Jesus,  vs.5. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vss.  3,  25. 

Hebrews 

God,  63  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  14  times. 

God,  the  judge  of  all,  xii,  23. 

Most  High  God,  vii.i. 

Living  God,  iii.12,  ix.14,  x.31,  xii. 22. 

Majesty,  i.3,  viii.i. 

God  of  peace,  xiii.20. 

Father,  i.5. 

Father  of  spirits,  xii.Q. 

Son,  i.2,  sbis,  8,  ii.6,  v.5,  8,  vii.28. 

Son  of  God,  vi.6,  vii.3,  x.29. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  iv.14. 

Only  Begotten,  xi.7. 

Jesus,  ii.9,  vi.20,  vii.22,  X.19,  xii.2,  24,  xiii.i2. 

Christ,  iii.6,  14,  v.5,  vi.i,  ix.ii,  14,  24,  28,  xi.26. 

Jesus  Christ,  x.io,  xiii.8,  21. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  ii.3,  vii.14. 

Lord  Jesus,  xiii.20. 

Priest,  vii.17,  21. 

High  Priest,  x.21. 

Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession  Christ  Jesus,  iii.i. 
Holy  Spirit,  ii.4,  iii.7,  vi.4,  ix.8,  x.15. 

Eternal  Spirit,  ix.14. 

Spirit  of  grace,  x.29. 
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James 

1.  God,  17  times. 

Lord  (of  God),  v.io(?). 

II.  I.  Father  of  lights,  i.17. 

2.  God  and  Father,  i.27,  iii.9. 

3.  Lord  of  Sahaoth,  v.4. 

III.  I.  Lord  (of  Christ),  i.7,  12,  iv.io,  15,  v.7,  8,  lihis,  14,  1$. 

2.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  ii.i. 

3.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  glory,  ii.i. 

1 Peter 

I.  I.  God,  38  times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  i.25(?). 

3.  Lord  God,  hi. 15. 

4.  God  of  all  grace,  v.io. 

5.  Faithful  Creator,  iv.19. 

II.  1.  Father,  i.17.. 

2.  God  the  Father,  1.2. 

3.  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  i.3. 

III.  I.  Christ,  i.ii,  19,  ii.2l,  iii.i6,  18,  iv.l,  13,  14,  v.l. 

2.  Christ  Jesus,  v.io,  I4(?). 

3.  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  2,  3,  7,  13,  ii.5,  iii.21,  iv.ii. 

4.  Lord  (of  Christ),  ii.3,  13,  \n.12bis. 

5.  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls,  ii.25. 

6.  Chief  Shepherd,  v.4. 

IV.  I.  Spirit,  i.2,  22,  iii.i8,  iv.6. 

2.  Holy  Spirit,  i.i2. 

3.  Spirit  of  Christ,  i.i  I. 

4.  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God,  iv.14. 

2 Peter 

I.  I.  God,  6 times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  iii.8(?). 

II.  God  the  Father,  i.17. 

III.  I.  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  i.i. 

2.  Beloved  Son,  i.17. 

3.  Lord  (of  Christ),  ii.9,  ii,  iii.9,  to,  15. 

4.  Jesus  Christ,  i.i. 

5.  Jesus  our  Lord,  i.2. 

6.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.8,  14,  16. 

7.  Lord  and  Savior,  iii.2. 

8.  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  i.ii,  ii.20,  iii.i8. 

9.  Master  (SecnroTri^) , ii.i* 

IV.  I.  Holy  Spirit,  i.21. 

i John 

I.  I.  God,  55  times. 
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2. 

3- 

4- 

II.  I. 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 

IV.  I. 
2. 
3- 


I.  I. 
II.  I. 
2. 
3- 

III.  I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 


I.  I. 

2. 

3. 

4- 

5- 

II.  I. 

III.  I. 
2. 
3- 

IV.  I. 


Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

Holy  One,  ii.20. 

True  God,  v.20. 

Father,  1.2,  3,  ii.i,  13,  15,  16,  22,  23,  24,  iii.i,  iv.14,  v.7(?). 
Son,  ii.22,  23,  24,  iv.  10,  14,  V.9,  10,  II,  12. 

Son  of  God,  iii.8,  iv.is,  v.5,  10,  12,  izbis,  20. 

His  (God’s)  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  i.3,  iii.23,  v.20. 

Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  1.7. 

His  only  begotten  Son,  iv.g. 

Jesus,  ii.22,  iv.15,  v.i,  5. 

Christ,  ii.22,  V.I. 

Jesus  Christ,  iv.2,  3,  v.6. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  ii.i. 

Word,  v.7(  ?). 

Word  of  life,  i.l. 

Savior  of  the  world,  iv.14. 

Advocate  with  the  Father,  ii.i. 

Spirit,  iii.24,  iv.13,  v.6bis,  8(?). 

Holy  Spirit,  v.7(?). 

Spirit  of  God,  iv.2. 


2 John 

God,  vs.  9. 

The  Father,  vs.4,  9. 

God  the  Father,  vs.  3. 

Son  of  the  Father,  9. 

Son,  vs.  9. 

Christ,  vs.  gbis. 

Jesus  Christ,  vs.  7. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  Son  of  the  Father,  vs.  3. 

3 John 

God,  3 times. 


Jude 

God,  twice. 

Lord  (of  God),  vss.  5,  9,  14. 

Only  wise  God,  our  Savior,  vs.  25. 
God  the  Savior,  vs.  25. 

Lord  God,  vs.  4. 

God  the  Father,  vs.  i. 

Lord  (of  Christ),  not  found. 

Jesus  Christ  vs.  ibis. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vss.  4,  17,  21. 
Spirit,  vs.  19. 

Holy  Spirit,  vs.  20. 
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Revelation 

I.  I.  God,  86  times. 

2.  Lord  (of  God),  not  found. 

3.  Almighty,  i.8. 

4.  God  Almighty,  xvi.14. 

5.  Almighty  God,  xix.15. 

6.  Great  God,  xix.17. 

7.  Living  God,  vii.2. 

8.  God  of  heaven,  xi.13,  xvi.ii. 

9.  Lord  God,  xviii.8,  xxii.5,  6. 

10.  Lord  God  Almighty,  iv.8,  xi.17,  xv.3,  xvi.7,  xix.6,  xxi.22. 

11.  Love,  holy  and  true.  Rev.  xvi.io(?). 

II.  i.  Father,  ii.27,  iii.5,  21,  xiv.i. 

2.  God  and  Father,  i.6. 

III.  I.  Son  of  God,  ii.i8. 

2.  Son  of  man(f),  i.13,  xiv.14. 

3.  Jesus,  xiv.12,  xvii.6,  xi-x..iobis,  xx.4,  xxii.i6. 

4.  Christ,  xi.15,  xii.io,  xx.4,  6. 

5.  Jesus  Christ,  i.i,  2,  5,  gbis,  xii.17. 

6.  Lord  (of  Christ),  i.8,  iv.ii,  xi.8,  15,  xiv.13,  xv.4,  xvi.5 

7.  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,  xvii.14. 

8.  Lord  Jesus,  xxii.20. 

9.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  xxii.21. 

10.  The  Word  of  God,  xix.13. 

11.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  xix.i6. 

12.  King  of  saints,  xv.3. 

13.  Master  (Seaironys);  vi.io. 

14.  Alpha  and  Omega,  i.8,  ii,  xxi.6,  xxii.13. 

15.  The  Amen,  iii.14. 

16.  Lamb,  28  times. 


IV.  I.  Spirit,  i.io,  ii.7,  ii,  17,  29,  iii.6,  13,  22,  iv.2,  xiv.13,  xvii.3, 
xxi.io,  xxii.17. 

2.  Spirit  of  life,  xi.ii. 


F.  Remarks 

Considering  the  names  and  titles  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a whole,  in  comparison  with  the  use  of  like 
names  and  titles  in  the  Koran,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  literature  of  the  Jews, 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  more 
frequent  New  Testament  designations.  Thus,  Father,  Son, 
Spirit,  Holy  Spirit,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Savior  (espe- 
cially, if  we  take  Jesus  as  having  this  meaning),  Christ 
(Messiah),  Master  (Teacher),  are  entirely  alien  to  the 
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usage  of  the  Koran  and  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  are 
scarcely  ever  found  in  Jewish  literature,  including  the  Old 
Testament,  up  to  the  year  200  A.D.,  when  the  last  of  the 
Jewish  works  investigated  in  my  preceding  article  was  fin- 
ished. That  the  fundamental  difference  between  Christian- 
ity on  the  one  hand  and  Judaism  and  Islam  on  the  other 
can  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  names  and  titles 
which  they  employ  to  denote  the  Deity,  will  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  designations  of  the  Deity  in  the  New 
Testament  with  those  employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  literature,  in  Josephus 
and  Philo,  and  in  the  Koran,  is  shown  clearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


God 

Lord  Father 
(of  God) 

Spirit  and 
Holy  Spirit 

Almi- 

ghty 

Most 

High 

Old  Testament  1604 

Apocalyptic  and  Pseud- 
epigraphic literature 

6898 

6’ 

42 

47 

25 

(i)  before  A.D. 

I 776 

832 

13 

4 

38 

133 

(2)  after  A.D. 

I 226 

427 

II 

9 

48 

126 

Philo‘  

40 

75 

II 

2 

8 

Josephus  

. 500 

93 

4 

2 

3 

0 

New  Testament  . . . 

. 1136 

43= 

215 

201 

10 

8 

Koran  

. 2610 

965 

0 

0 

i' 

o‘ 

3 To  wit,  Deut.  xxxii.  6, 

Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 

Ixiv.  8,  Jer.  iii.  4, 

19,  xxxi. 

9. 

*A11  the  numbers  for  Philo  are  approximate:  Thus  “God”  occurs 

on  almost  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  pages  of  Philo  and  on  some 
pages  many  times.  Its  use  may  safely  be  reckoned  as  at  least  4000 
times.  Philo  uses  Creator  124  times,  Word  15,  King  ii,  Savior  (of  God) 
10  and  First  Cause  18,  besides  many  other  sporadic  designations  such 
as  Ruler,  Governor,  Elder,  Benefactor,  Deity,  Divine  Providence,  Judge, 
Master,  and  Supreme  Being.  Besides,  God  is  frequently  designated  as 
living  and  sometimes  as  wise,  true,  great,  et  al.  The  forty  cases  counted 
for  the  occurrence  of  Lord  in  Philo  are  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
cases  in  citations  from  the  Old  Testament. 

® About  30  of  these  are  in  the  accounts  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus. 
Besides,  there  are  79  cases  of  the  use  of  Lord  in  citation  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

® As  predicate  the  Koran  has  ‘aziz  43  times,  gawtifi  3 times  and 
matin  once  for  “mighty”;  and  ‘cali  5 times  and  muta'dl  once  for  “ex- 
alted.” 'aziz  only  is  used  as  subject  and  that  but  once,  Sura  xliii.  8. 
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1.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  names 
for  God  {Elohim,  Eloah,  and  El)  are  employed  1604  times, 
in  the  apocalyptic  and  pseudepigraphic  writings,  1002  times, 
about  4000  times  in  Philo,  almost  exclusively  in  Josephus,^ 
2610  times  in  the  Koran,  and  1136  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. All  of  these  works  and  the  religions  they  illustrate 
are,  therefore,  intensely  monotheistic. 

2.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  Old  Testament  denotes 
God  by  Lord  {Jehovah  and  Adonay)  6898  times  and  the 
extra-biblical  Jewish  works  1259  times,  whereas  Philo  has 
this  appelation  but  40  times,®  Josephus  only  a few®  and  the 
New  Testament  but  43  times. 

The  Koran  employs  Rab,  “Lord”  965  times.  In  some 
Suras  it  is  the  only  term  used,  except  in  the  opening  verse, 
to  denote  the  Deity.  In  21  Suras,  it  is  not  found  at  all. 
In  others,  it  is  found  in  all  possible  variations  with  the 
word  Allah. 

’’  In  the  Antiquities  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  God 
occurs  about  500  times.  After  that  time,  in  the  Antiquities  and  all 
through  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  there  are  few  references  of  any  kind 
to  the  Deity. 

® The  definition  of  Lord  as  given  by  Philo  is  the  opposite  of  that 
found  in  such  modern  writers  as  Henstenburg,  Kurtz  and  W.  H. 
Green.  “The  title  Lord,”  he  says,  “is  that  power  existing  in  the  living 
God,”  “according  to  which  he  governs;  and  the  other  is  God,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  is  beneficent”  (Planting  of  Noah,  xx.).  In  comment- 
ing on  the  verse;  “And  the  Lord  shall  be  to  me  as  God,”  he  says  that 
this  is  “equivalent  to : He  will  no  longer  display  towards  me  the 
despotic  power  of  his  absolute  authority,  but  rather  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  his  universally  propitious  and  saving  power”  (id.  xxi.). 
The  infrequency  of  the  occurrence  of  Lord  in  Philo  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  references  taken  from  Yonge’s  translation  in  the  Bohn 
edition.  Book  I.  77,  109,  no,  119,  125,  126,  140,  1526W,  364,  365,  425, 
431.  433-  434.  512;  II.  132,  180,  206,  241,  242  (five  times),  291,  316, 
324,  32Sbis,  331,  362;  III.  20,  238,  239,  240;  IV.  281,  387  = 39  times. 
The  compound  titles  are:  Lord  of  all  (I.  241,  238)  ; Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse (I.  513)  ; Lord  of  all  created  things  (III.  181).  The  use  of  the 
term  by  Philo  corresponds  with  his  definition. 

® To  the  time  of  Alexander  it  occurs  alone  8 times  only  and  then 
only  in  prayers.  The  Lord  the  Conqueror  is  given  as  the  translation 
of  Jehovah  Nissi  (Antiq.  III.  ii.  5).  In  such  phrases  as  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  it  is  found  four  times. 
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The  term  Rahman,  “the  Merciful”  as  a designation  of 
the  Deity  is  unique  in  the  Koran,  not  being  found  as  a 
noun  in  any  of  the  other  works  investigated.  The  use  of 
Rab  for  God  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  else- 
where in  Hebrew ; neither  does  it  occur  in  Aramaic,  includ- 
ing Syriac  and  the  Samaritan.  In  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  Saadya,  and  in  the  Arabic  of  Chronicles, 
Allah  is  used  for  Jehovah  as  well  as  for  Elohim,  and  Allah 
alone  occurs  for  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  modern  translation 
by  Van  Dyck  uses  Yahwah  for  Jehovah;  the  Catholic  ver- 
sion uses  Rah,  following  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  histori- 
cal books  as  given  in  Walton.  The  Peshitto  uses  Moryo  for 
Lord.  The  Palestinian  Aramaic  employs  Moryo  for 
Jehovah,  but  the  A text  uses  More  for  Kiirios  when  it  de- 
notes Jesus.  Thus  it  looks  as  if  Muhammed  was  the  first 
Semite  to  use  Rab  for  the  Deity.  Perhaps,  this  was  for 
him  but  a choice  between  introducing  a foreign  word  from 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Greek,  and  employing  some  Arabic 
term.  Rab  seems  preferable  as  a designation  of  the  Deity 
to  Sahib,  which  ordinarily  means  “companion,”  or  to 
Sayyed,  which  is  used  for  “husband”  in  Sura  xii.  25  and 
for  “chief”  in  iii.  34.  Mania,  another  synonym  for  Lord 
is  used  for  God  in  Sura  viii.  4ibis,  ii.  286,  ix.  51,  iii.  143, 
vi.  62,  X.  31,  xxii.  ySbis,  xix.  5,  Ixvi.  2,  4;  but  in  ii.  143, 
iv.  37,  and  xxxiii.  5,  it  means  “kinsfolk”  or  “clients”;  in 
xvi.  78  it  is  used  for  a master  of  slaves,  and  in  xxii.  13,  of 
a bad  lord,  and  in  Ivii.  14,  of  fire.  So  that  Rab  is  the  best 
word  in  Arabic  to  express  the  idea  of  Kurios  or  Moryo. 

3.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  New  Testament  varies 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Koran,  and  agrees  with 
the  contemporary  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus  in  scarcely 
ever  using  Lord  as  a designation  of  God.  Perhaps,  this  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  down  were  called  Theos  and  Kurios.^®  The 

10  See  for  Augustus  the  Oxyryuchus  Papyrus  1 143.4;  for  Claudius, 
37.1,  for  Nero,  246.30,  33,  36;  for  Vespasian,  1439.4;  and  many  ex- 
amples for  the  Antonines. 
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Pirke  Aboth  use  for  Jehovah,  but  only  in  citations;  and 
no  word  for  Lord  occurs  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments  and 
no  word  meaning  God  except  El.  All  other  Jewish  writers 
from  A.D.  i to  135  (except  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah, 
which  uses  Lord  3 times  to  6 for  God)  predominantly  use 
Lord  instead  of  God.“ 

The  New  Testament  writers,  however,  while  not  often 
using  Lord  for  God,  frequently  use  it  as  a title  of  Jesus. 
In  Acts,  I Cor.,  i and  2 Thess.,  2 Tim.,  Philemon,  2 Peter, 
Jude,  The  Revelation,  and  especially  in  James,  this  is  the 
most  usual  designation  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  in  most  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  Kurios  is  never  used  ex- 
cept for  the  Second  person  of  the  Trinity  and  implied  that 
he  was  the  same  as  Jehovah.  The  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  thus  became  the  test  of  a Christian. 
In  some  of  the  epistles  Lord  as  a designation  of  Jesus  is 
used  more  frequently  than  the  word  God.^® 

To  sum  up:  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  nearly 
always  use  Lord  to  denote  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  whereas 
the  Old  Testament  uses  Lord  as  the  name  of  God,  and  the 
Koran,  The  Lord,  as  the  equivalent  of  Allah;  and  among 
contemporary  writers,  Philo  and  Josephus  scarcely  ever  use 
Lord,  simply  or  in  combination,  to  denote  the  Deity,  the 
Zadokite  Fragments  never  use  Lord  at  all,  the  Pirke  Aboth 
use  it  in  the  abbreviation  ■'''  only  in  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  always  of  God,  and  the  Assumption  of 
Moses,  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Se- 
crets of  Enoch,  2 and  3 Baruch,  4 Ezra,  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manasseh  use  it  always,  or  nearly  always,  for  God.^®  The 

i^^Thus  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  25  times  to  19  for  God;  the  Odes 
of  Solomon  105  times  to  16  for  God;  Adam  and  Eve  9 to  5;  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  148  to  65 ; 2 Baruch  33  to  4 ; 3 Baruch,  34  to  31 ; 
4 Ezra  30  to  9;  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  9 to  3. 

Thus  in  2 Thess.,  Lord  is  used  21  times  to  God  19;  in  2 Tim.,  18 
to  12;  in  Phil.,  6 to  2;  in  James,  12  to  7;  in  2 Peter,  13  to  8.  On  the 
other  hand  Titus  has  i to  12;  Hebrews,  3 to  68;  and  i Peter,  4 to  40. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon  were  evidently  written  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity  as  is  shown  by  its  use  of  such  terms  as 
Messiah,  Word,  Redeemer,  Father,  Holy  Spirit,  and  Son  of  the  Father. 
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difference  between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  Juda- 
ism, as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Islam  on  the  other 
hand,  is  thus  apparent  in  the  use  of  this  word  Lord.  That 
Christianity  was  not  due  to  the  Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  the 
times,  is  equally  apparent  when  we  contrast  the  use  of  Lord 
in  the  New  Testament  with  its  use,  or  non-use,  in  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  the  Jews. 

4.  The  uniqueness  and  independence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appears,  also,  in  its  use  of  the  word  Father  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  God.  In  the  Koran  this  term,  simply  or  in  com- 
position, is  never  applied  to  God;  in  fact,  the  father  (the 
noun  with  the  article)  never  occurs.  On  the  contrary, 
Sura  cxii.,  called  the  “Chapter  of  Unity,”  reads,  “Say:  He 
is  God  alone,  God  the  eternal!  He  begetteth  not  and  He  is 
not  begotten!  And  there  is  none  like  unto  Him.”  In  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  six  verses  which  refer  to  God  as 
Father  but  no  one  of  them  uses  the  term  the  Father,  and 
it  is  always,  perhaps,  used  metaphorically. 

In  Josephus  i.  24,  25,  the  Lord,  speaking  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  says  to  Moses:  “I  will  be  their  father  and  they 
shall  be  my  children,  and  they  shall  be  called  children  of  the 
living  God  and  every  angel  and  every  spirit  shall  know  that 
these  are  my  children  and  that  I am  their  father  in  upright- 
ness and  righteousness.”  In  verse  28,  he  adds:  “All  shall 
know  that  I am  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  Father  of  all  the 
children  of  Jacob  and  King  on  Mount  Zion  for  all  eternity.” 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  line  296,  has 


The  influence  of  Christianity  is  apparent  also  at  times  in  2 and  3 
Baruch  and  possibly  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments. 

These  are:  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  “Do  ye  thus  requite  Jehovah,  O foolish 
people  and  unwise?  is  not  he  thy  father  that  hath  bought  thee?”; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  “Doubtless  thou  art  our  father,  though  Abraham  be 
ignorant  of  us  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not:  thou,  O Jehovah,  art 
our  father  and  redeemer  (Gael)”;  Isa.  xliv.  7(8),  “But  now,  O 
Jehovah,  thou  art  our  father;  we  are  the  clay  and  thou  art  the  potter; 
and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand”;  Jer.  iii.  4,  “My  father,  thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth”;  Jer.  iii.  19,  “Thou  shalt  call  me.  My 
father”;  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  “I  am  a father  to  Israel  and  Ephraim  is  my 
firstborn.” 
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the  sentence,  “I  besought  the  Great  Father  to  ease  me  from 
my  spell.”  In  line  278,  the  Sibyl  announces  the  coming 
destruction  of  Israel  because  she  “did  not  fear  the  immortal 
Father  of  gods  and  all  men.”  In  line  550,  Hellas  is  ex- 
horted to  “reverence  the  Father  of  all.”  In  line  604,  it  is 
said  that  the  Eternal  will  impose  on  all  men  retribution 
“because  they  would  not  honor  in  holiness  the  eternal  Father 
of  all  men.”  In  line  926,  it  is  said  that  all  the  sons  of  the 
great  God  will  “gladden  with  hymns  God  our  Father.” 

In  3 Maccabees,  ii.  21  we  are  told  that  God  is  the  Over- 
seer of  all  and  holy  ancestor  (TrpoTraroyp)  among  saints,  etc.; 
and  in  vi.  4,  8 Eliazar  in  his  prayer  addresses  God  as  Father. 

The  author  of  Wisdom  xiv.  3 thus  addresses  God:  “O 
Father!  thy  foresight  pilots  (us)  for  thou  has  made  a path 
even  in  the  sea,  a safe  path  in  its  waves.” 

The  Odes  of  Solomon,  in  the  use  of  this  word,  show  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  They  address  God  as  Father  in 
viii.  I,  xix.  2;  Father  of  truth,  xli.  i ; Holy  Father,  xxxi.  i ; 
Most  High  Father,  xxiii.  i ; God  the  Father,  ix.  i,  x.  i ; and 
the  Fulness  of  the  Ages  and  the  Father  of  them,  vii.  i.  It 
mentions  in  ix.  i “the  Son  of  the  Father.” 

Josephus  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
things  {Antiq.,  Pref.  4) ; of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the 
Hebrew  people  (id.  V.  i.  25) ; of  the  Father  and  Parent  of 
the  Universe  (VII.,  xiv.  10) ; and  of  the  Father  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  (IV.,  viii.  24). 

Philo  uses  Father  alone  30  times;  Father  of  the  Universe 
9 times;  Father  and  Creator  of  the  Universe  19  times; 
Father  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  iii.  182;  Father  of  that 
which  is  the  father  of  time,  iv.  190;  Father  and  Creator 
and  Governor  of  all  this  system,  iii.  183;  Father  and  Crea- 
tor and  Maker  of  all  things,  iv.  191;  Father  of  all,  iii.  178, 
503,  504;  Father  and  Creator  of  all  men  and  things,  iii.  465 ; 
Father  of  all  rational  understanding,  iv.  223;  Father  of  all 
visible  things,  iv.  249;  Father  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
iii.  156;  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  i.  2;  Creator  and  Father, 
i.  22;  Father  and  Creator,  i.  5,  ii.  133;  Father  and  Ruler  of 
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all  things,  i.  40;  Ruler  and  Father  of  the  Universe,  ii.  247; 
Father  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  ii.  307;  Creator  and 
Father,  i.  5,  22, 

From  the  compounds  with  Father  it  is  evident  that  Jose- 
phus and  Philo  used  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  Plato, 
that  is,  as  the  equivalent  of  Creator.  In  fact,  in  iv.  24, 
Philo  quotes  the  Timaeus  as  stating  that  the  Creator  of  the 
gods  was  the  father  and  creator  and  maker  of  every  thing 
and  that  the  world  was  his  offspring.^® 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  five  views  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God:  one,  that  of  Islam,  that  there  is  no  sense  in 
which  God  can  be  said  to  be  a Father;  the  second,  that  of 
Plato,  followed  by  the  Sibylline  books,  Philo,  and  Josephus, 
that  God  may  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Universe;  the 
third,  that  of  the  Old  Testament  that  He  is  the  Father  of 
the  Jewish  people;  the  fourth,  found  in  Wisdom  and  3 
Maccabees,  that  he  is  Father  of  the  saints  and  even  of  in- 
dividuals; and  the  fifth,  that  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
he  is  the  Father  of  all  men  and  especially  of  those  who  be- 
lieve, and  in  a more  particular  sense  still,  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God. 

5.  The  Son  of  God.  The  idea  of  the  phrase  Son  of  God 
is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Father,  and  its  use  in  the 
New  Testament  is  in  striking  contrast  with  its  use  else- 
where. The  Koran  in  Sura  ix.  30  denies  expressly  that  the 
Messiah  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  says  (v.  19,  76)  that  they 
misbelieve  who  say  that  God  is  the  Messiah,  the  son  of 
Mary;  and  it  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  “son  of  Mary”  as  in 
xxiii.  52,  xliii.  57,  or  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  ii.  81, 
254,  iii.  40,  iv.  156,  169,  V.  50,  79,  82,  109,  1 12,  1 14,  xix. 

15  What  Philo  means  by  Father  he  explains  in  i.  459,  where  he  says 
that  “the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  the  Father  of  his  creatures  and  that 
the  Mother  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  with  whom  God  uniting 
became  the  father  of  the  creation.  And  this  knowledge  having  re- 
ceived the  seed  of  God  brought  forth  her  only  and  well-beloved  son, 
namely,  the  world.”  Again,  in  ii.  116,  he  says  “that  which  openeth  the 
womb  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  speech,  or  of  the  external  senses,  or  of 
the  body,  is  the  invisible,  spermatic,  technical,  and  divine  word,  which 
shall  most  properly  be  dedicated  to  the  Father.” 
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35,  xxxiii.  7,  Ivii.  27,  xxi.  6,  14,  or  of  the  Messiah  the  Son 
of  Mary  as  in  ix.  31.  In  v.  116  God  is  said  to  have  asked 
Jesus  son  of  Mary  if  he  said  to  men,  “take  me  and  my 
mother  for  two  gods  beside  God”;  to  which  Jesus  re- 
sponded: “What  ails  me  that  I should  have  said  what  I 
have  no  right  to?” 

The  Old  Testament  in  Ex.  iv.  22  represents  the  Lord  as 
saying,  “Israel  is  my  son,  my  firstborn” ; and  in  Hos.  xi.  i 
says,  “When  Israel  was  a child,  then  I loved  him,  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt.”  It  is  used,  also,  of  the  theocratic 
king  as  in  2 Sam.  vii.  14;  “I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son”  (compare  also  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27-30).  Again 
God’s  son  is  interpreted  as  meaning  the  Messiah  as  in  Ps. 
ii.  7:  “Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I begotten  thee,” 
or  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28 : “He  shall  call  me  my  Father  art 
thou,  my  God  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation.  And  I will 
make  thee  my  firstborn,  the  Most  High  and  the  king  of  the 
earth.” 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Enoch  (date  uncertain) 
represents  the  Lord  as  testifying  to  the  children  of  the 
earth : “I  and  my  son  will  be  united  with  them  for  ever  in 
the  paths  of  uprightness  in  their  lives  and  ye  shall  have 
peace.”  The  book  of  4 Ezra,  finished  about  135  A.D.,  has 
“my  Son  Messiah”  in  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  of  vii. 
28,  29;  “son”  in  xiii.  52,  and  xiv.  9. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon  use  the  term  “son”  in  iii.  i,  vii.  i, 
xix.  I,  xxiii.  i ; the  “Son  of  the  Father”  in  ix.  i ; “Son  of 
God”  in  xlii.  i ; “Son  of  the  Most  High”  in  xli.  i ; and 
“Son  of  truth”  in  xxiii.  i. 

Since  Philo  and  Josephus  do  not  use  the  terms  “Son”  or 
“Son  of  God,”  and  the  Koran  denounces  them,  and  the 
apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha  seem  not  to  have  either  of 
them  except  in  passages  written  under  Christian  influence, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  while  the  seeds  of  the  New  Testament 
usage  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  passages  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is,  as  a denotation  of  the  Messiah  and  as  a 
claim  of  a unique  relation  to  God  the  Father,  a peculiarly 
Christian  term. 
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6.  The  Son  of  Man.  No  title  of  the  Lord  illustrates  bet- 
ter the  independence  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  phrase 
“The  Son  of  Man.”  In  Ezekiel,  to  be  sure,  we  find  that 
Ezekiel  is  addressed  about  ninety  times  as  hen  Adam}^  “Son 
of  Adam,”  or  man,  and  in  Daniel  vii.  13  bar’Enosh  “son  of 
man”  is  used.  Elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  ben  Adam 
occurs  only  in  Ps.  viii.  7.  Enoch,  also,  in  imitation  of 
Daniel  uses  the  phrase  in  Ixii.  5,  7,  9,  14;  Ixiii.  ii,  Ixix.  26, 
27,  2gbis,  Ixx.  I,  Ixxi.  13,  14,  15,  17.  If  these  passages 
were  in  the  original  Enoch  and  if  this  part  of  Enoch  was 
written  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  use  of  the  phrase 
by  the  Lord  may  have  been  influenced  by  Enoch.  However, 
Psalm  viii.  7 and  Dan.  vii.  13  are  enough  to  have  made  the 
phrase  familiar  to  the  Lord  and  his  hearers.  From  these 
slender  hints  the  Lord  appropriated  for  himself  a designa- 
tion which  is  used  in  the  gospels  eighty-four  times,  and 
always  of  himself  and  by  himself.  Others  called  him  the 
Son  of  God;  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man.^^  The  only 
other  person  who  is  stated  to  have  called  him  by  this  title 
is  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56)  when  he  says  that  he  saw  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.^® 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit.  The  frequency  of  the  use  of  words 
to  denote  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  various  works  from  which 


In  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  term  Ibn  Adam  is  used  to  distinguish 
human  beings  from  jinni  and  other  spirits.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
the  Koran,  xvii.  72,  xix.  59,  xx.  114,  xxxvi.  60.  Perhaps  in  Ps.  viii. 
the  phrase  is  used  to  distinguish  man  from  the  angels.  Compare 
Hebrews  ii. 

In  the  Greek  these  phrases  are  exactly  alike  in  form.  The  Pales- 
tinian Aramaic  which  has  been  called  the  mother-speech  of  Jesus,  also 
uses  the  same  form  for  both.  Thus  “Son  of  God”  is  expressed  by 
bareh  d’alloho  in  Lk.  iv.  41  and  in  Matt.  xxvi.  63  we  find  Meshiho 
bareh  d’alloha.  In  Mark  ix.  31  we  find  bareh  debarnosho;  in  Matt 
xxiv.  27,  xiii.  41,  Lk.  v.  24  and  John  iii.  13,  14  bareh  degabro;  and  in 
Matt.  XXV.  31,  xxxvi.  24  bareh  degabr.  The  two  phrases  bring  out  the 
two  natures  of  the  Lord.  If  we  translate  one  as  Man,  the  other  should 
mean  God. 

In  Rev.  i.  13  and  xiv.  14  the  revised  version  reads  “a  son  of  man.” 
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the  designations  of  the  Deity  have  been  collected  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  table 


Holy 

Spirit  Spirit 


Old  Testament  30  2 

Other  Jewish  Literature  B.C 0 i 

Literature  from  i to  135  A.D o 6” 

Philo  I 2 

Josephus  i”  o 

New  Testament  120  91 

Koran  13  4 
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15 
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2“ 

5 

o 

15 
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IS  In  order  to  discuss  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
we  must  add  to  the  collection  of  references  already  given  the  citations 
that  follow. 

To  the  Old  Testament  collection  of  the  use  of  Spirit  for  God  add 
Num.  xi.  17,  25,  26,  29,  xxvii.  18,  2 Ki.  ii.  9,  15,  i Chr.  xii.  18,  xxviii.  12, 
Neh.  ix.  30,  Job  xxvi.  13,  Ps.  li.  12,  civ.  30,  cxxxix.  7,  cxliii.  10,  Eccles. 
cxv.  (?),  Isa.  Hi.  15,  xxxiv.  16,  xlviii.  16,  Ezek.  ii.  2,  iii.  12,  14,  24, 

viii.  3,  xi.  I,  24,  Hos.  ix.  7,  Zech.  vii.  12,  Mai.  ii.  s(?),  i6(?).  Good 
Spirit,  Neh.  ix.  20. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  the  following  uses:  a.  Spirit,  vii.  2;  b. 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  vii.  7;  c.  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  1.7;  d.  Holy  Spirit, 

ix.  17;  e.  Holy  Spirit  of  instruction,  i.  5. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  literature  up  to  135  A.D.,  a.  Spirit,  Odes  of 
Solomon,  xxv.  i,  xxviii.  i ; b.  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Book  of  Noah  Ixvii. 
10,  Odes  of  Solomon,  iii.  i,  vi.  I,  xxxvi.  i ; c.  Spirit  of  God,  Sibylline 
Oracles,  iii.  701,  XII  Patriarchs,  (Benj.)  ; (d)  Holy  Spirit  in  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  36  (Syr.)  ; Zadokite  Fragments,  iii.  10,  Odes  of  Solomon 
vi.  I,  xi.  I,  xix.  2,  xxiii.  i;  Spirit  of  the  Place  (where  Place  = God), 
Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  i^bis.  Odes  of  Solomon,  xxv.  i,  xxviii.  i. 

Philo  uses  the  following  phrases : a.  Spirit,  i.  6obis;  b.  Holy  Spirit, 
i.  I,  334cfb  iii.  242;  c.  Divine  Spirit,  iii.  2,  503,  504,  iv.  i,  268;  d.  Divine 
and  prophetic  Spirit,  ii.  i,  232;  e.  Spirit  of  God,  i.  60,  333bis,  334, 
335i>is. 

Josephus  speaks  of  a Spirit  (Antiq.  VIII.  v.  3)  and  of  a Divine 
Spirit,  (VI.  viii.  2). 

The  Koran  has  the  following  uses : a.  Spirit,  iv.  169,  v.  109,  xvii.  12, 
Iviii.  22;  b.  The  Spirit,  xvi.  2,  xvii.  87,  Ixx.  4,  Ixxviii.  38,  xcvii.  4; 
c.  A Holy  Spirit,  ii.  81,  254,  v.  109;  d.  The  Holy  Spirit,  xvi.  104;  e.  The 
Faithful  Spirit,  xxvi.  193;  /.  Our  Spirit,  xix.  17,  xxi.  91,  Ixvi.  82. 

20  Five  times  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  written  under  Christian  in- 
fluence, and  once  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments  (40  A.D.). 

Both  in  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  14  going  back  probably  to  about  50  A.D. 
The  phrase  means  literally  Spirit  of  the  Place,  and  is  unique  in  the 
literature  collated. 

2*  Always  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon. 

23  Josephus  uses,  also,  the  phrase  Divine  Spirit  (Antiq.  VI.  viii.  2). 
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The  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  a 
development  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  retains  all 
that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  and  adds  what  relates  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  emphasizes  and  clarifies  the  doctrines  of 
the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Spirit.^*  The  tables  show 
that  the  New  Testament  refers  to  the  Spirit  about  three 
times  as  often  as  the  Old  Testament,  although  it  is  only 
about  one-third  as  large.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  use 
of  the  phrase  Holy  Spirit  91  times  to  2.  The  New  Testa- 
ment writers  avoid  in  general  the  phrase  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(on  account  probably  of  the  ambiguity  of  Lord),  but  some- 
times use  other  phrases  such  as  Spirit  of  Christ  in  its  place.^® 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period 
under  consideration  scarcely  ever  uses  the  term.  The  Sibyl 
(iii.  701)  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  connection  with  its 
prophecy;  and  the  XII  Patriarchs  (Benj.  viii.  2)  of  the 
purity  of  heart  of  him  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  resteth. 
The  use  of  Holy  Spirit  in  verse  36  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  found  only  in  the  Syriac  version.  As  it  stands,  it  says 
that  the  angel  took  Habakkuk  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
put  him  in  Babylon  above  the  den  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  Pirke  Aboth  iii.  14,  Rabbi  Harrina  ben  Dosa  of 
the  first  century  A.D.  is  represented  as  saying;  “Every  one 
with  whom  the  spirit  of  mankind  is  pleased,  the  Spirit  of 
God  (literally,  of  the  Place)  is  pleased  with  him;  and  every 
one  with  whom  the  spirit  of  mankind  is  not  pleased,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  pleased  with  him.”  In  the  Zadokite 
Fragments  (of  about  40  A.D.),  ii.  10,  we  read:  “Through 
His  Messiah  He  shall  make  them  know  His  Holy  Spirit; 
and  He  is  true.” 

Josephus  refers  to  the  Spirit  of  God  only  two  or  three 
times  and  in  a purely  Old  Testament  sense. 

Philo  uses  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  Divine  Spirit  and  Holy 
Spirit  about  twenty  times  in  all.  In  all  these  cases  Philo  is 
commenting  on  Old  Testament  passages  where  the  Spirit 


2*  See  H.  B.  Swete  art.  “Holy  Spirit’’  in  HDB. 
25  See  C.  iii.,  above. 
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is  mentioned.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  “On  Fugitives,”  xxxiii., 
he  speaks  of  the  seventy  elders  “to  whom  the  divine  and 
prophetic  Spirit  was  vouchsafed.”  In  the  chapter  “On  the 
Giants,”  v.,  he  quotes  Gen.  i.  2 : “The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters”  and  says  that  “the  Spirit  of 
God  is  spoken  of  as  being  air  flowing  upon  the  earth.”  In 
the  same  section  he  quotes  in  full  Ex.  xxxi.  i,  saying  that 
Bezaleel  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  in  vi.  he  cites 
Num.  xi,  17:  “I  will  take  of  my  Spirit,  etc.”  In  v.  he 

cites  Gen.  vi.  3 : “Thy  Spirit  shall  not  remain  among  men 
forever,”  and  bases  on  it  the  assertion  of  vii.  that  “it  is 
possible  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  remain  in  the  soul”; 
and  adds  that  “because  they  are  flesh  the  Spirit  of  God  can- 
not abide  in  them.”  In  vi.,  he  defines  the  Spirit  which  was 
upon  Moses  as  “the  wise,  the  divine,  the  indivisible,  the 
undistributable,  the  good  Spirit  which  fills  the  Universe.” 
Again,  he  says  in  v.  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  very  definitely 
described  in  the  words  of  Exodus  xxxi.  3,  “God  filled  Beza- 
leel with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  to  be  able  to  devise  every  work.”  In  his 
“Allegories  on  the  Sacred  Laws,”  Philo  discusses  Gen.  i.  2, 
using  the  ordinary  translation  of  ruah  Elohim  and  referring 
to  it  twice  as  Spirit.  In  his  chapter  on  “Those  who  offer 
Sacrifice,”  xi,  in  discussing  Deut.  xiii.  i,  he  speaks  of  the 
prophet  as  being  inspired  and  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  chapter  “On  Nobility,”  v.,  he  says  that  Abraham  was 
possessed  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  “the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
ing breathed  into  him  from  above,  took  up  his  lodging  in 
his  soul,  clothing  his  body  with  extraordinary  beauty  and 
investing  him  with  persuasiveness  at  the  same  time  that  it 
endowed  his  hearers  with  understanding.” 

Finally  in  the  chapter  “On  the  Giants,”  xi,  xii,  he  refers 
three  times  to  the  Divine  Spirit  as  abiding  in  men  who 
desist  from  doing  wrong.  Thus  Moses  “became  an  heiro- 
phant  and  a teacher  of  divine  things  and  the  Divine  Spirit 
was  always  standing  by  him  conducting  him  in  the  right 
way.”  This  statement  is  based  on  Num.  xi.  17,  where  Je- 
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hovah  says:  “I  will  take  of  my  spirit  which  is  upon  thee 

and  I will  pour  it  upon  the  seventy  elders.” 

Although  the  Koran  uses  the  word  Spirit  seventeen  times, 
the  commentators  interpret  it  as  referring  to  the  angel  Gab- 
riel, as  it  certainly  does  in  xvi.  104,  xix.  17,  xxi.  91,  xxvi. 
193,  xl.  15,  xl.  II,  12,  Ixvi.  12,  Ixx.  4,  cxvii.  4.  In  the  other 
passages,  however,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Muham- 
med  meant  any  other  than  a Holy  Spirit  which  was  specifi- 
cally Jesus.  Thus  in  ii.  81,  and  254,  he  says,  “we  gave 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  manifest  signs  and  aided  him 
ayyadnaJiu)  with  the  Holy  Spirit”;  and  in  v.  109,  “God 
said:  O Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  remember  my  favors  towards 
thee  and  towards  thy  mother,  when  I aided  them  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  speak  of  men  in  the  cradle  and  when  grown 
up.”  In  iv.  109  it  is  possible  that  he  designates  Jesus  him- 
self as  a spirit,  for  he  says:  “The  Messiah  Jesus  the  son 
of  Mary  is  but  the  apostle  of  God  and  His  Word  which  he 
cast  into  Mary,  and  a spirit  from  Him.”*® 

8.  Messiah-Christ.  The  difference  between  the  New 
Testament  and  the  other  literature  of  the  Jews  is  strikingly 
evident,  also,  in  the  use  of  the  word  Messiah,  or  Christ.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  word  Messiah  as  a title  of  the  Lord 
is  employed  only  in  Ps.  ii.  7 and  Dan.  ix.  24-26.  In  the 
apocryphal  works  it  is  not  found,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  xvii.  36,  xviii.  6,  8 (about  50  B.C.) ; in  the 
Zadokite  Fragments  (40  A.D.),  ii.  10,  ix.  10;  in  the  Odes 
of  Solomon  (50  A.D.),  ix.  i,  xxiv.  i,  xli.bis.,  (Lord  Mes- 
siah xvii.  I,  xxxix.  I,  Lord’s  Messiah  xxix.  i) ; in  2 Baruch 
(90  A.D.),  xxiv.  3,  XXX.  7,  xxxix.  7,  xl.  i,  Ixx.  9,  Ixxii.  2; 
and  in  3 Baruch  (125  A.D.)  in  the  phrase  Jesus  Christ  the 
Immanuel  iv.  15.  Josephus  {Antiq.,  XVIII.  iii.  3)  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  Christ,  though  the  passage  is  said  not  to  be 
genuine.*^  The  Koran  calls  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  the 

26  This  will  agree  with  the  opinion  of  some  Muhammedan  theologians 
that  Jesus  himself  was  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Palmer:  The  Quran  p. 
Ixxi). 

See  the  defense  of  the  genuineness  by  Whiston  in  his  Josephus 

p.  639  f- 
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Messiah  in  iii.  40,  iv.  169,  170,  v.  igbis,  jGbis,  79  (where  he 
says,  “The  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary  is  only  a prophet), 
ix.  30  where  he  says,  “the  Christians  say  that  the  Messiah 
is  the  son  of  God,  God  fight  them,  how  they  lie,”  iv.  156, 
where  he  calls  him  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  the  apostle  of 
God,”  and  ix.  31  where  he  says,  that  the  Christians  take 
them  “monks  for  lords  rather  than  God  and  the  Messiah  the 
son  of  Mary.”^®  The  uniqueness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  as  a designation 
of  Jesus  the  word  Christ  occurs  in  it  six  hundred  times. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  it  is  the  only  designation  of  the 
Savior,  except  Jesus,  that  is  found  in  every  book  of  the 
New  Testament. 

9.  Again,  the  difference  between  the  designations  of  God 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  other  literature  collated  is 
manifest  in  the  titles  that  the  other  works  use  frequently  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  omit,  or  use  but  seldom.  This 
difference  can  be  made  clear  in  part  by  a table. 


Most  High 

Almighty 

Sabaoth 

Old  Testament  

...  25 

41 

284 

New  Testament  

...  9“ 

10 

2» 

Jewis  Literature  before 

Christ. 

...  128 

40 

I 

Jewish  Literature  after 

Christ. . 

. . . I27®‘ 

52” 

I 

10.  This  difference  appears,  also,  in  the  fact  that  Philo 
employs  the  word  Creator  124  times,  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
3,  Jubilees  ii,  2 Maccabees  2;  whereas  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  found  only  in  Rom.  i.  25  and  i Peter  iv.  19.®® 

2*  “The  Messiah”  is  here  in  the  accusative  and  hence  the  passage 
means  that  the  Christians  took  the  monks  and  the  Messiah  as  ends 
rather  than  God.  “God”  in  the  Arabic  is  in  the  genitive. 

29  Eight  of  these  are  in  the  book  of  Revelation  and  the  other  one  in 
2 Cor.  vi.  18  in  a citation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  9. 

29  Rom.  ix.  29,  in  a citation  from  Isa.  i.  9;  and  James  v.  4. 

21  That  is,  twice  in  Assumption  of  Moses,  once  in  Zadokite  Frag- 
ments, 27  in  Odes  of  Solomon,  26  in  i Baruch,  70  in  4 Ezra  and  once 
in  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 

22  That  is,  once  in  Secrets  of  Enoch,  44  in  2 Baruch,  once  in  3 
Baruch,  5 in  2 Ezra,  and  once  in  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 

22  Philo  uses  First  Cause  of  all  things  18  times  and  Father  and  Cre- 
ator of  the  Universe  18  times,  whereas  the  New  Testament  employs 
neither  phrase. 
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II.  Lastly,  a study  of  the  collations  of  designations  as 
employed  in  the  different  works  and  by  the  different  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  will  confirm  many  opinions  already 
formed  and  probably  originate  others  which  have  not  so  far 
been  broached  or  fully  appreciated.  This  study  will  also 
raise  anew  certain  questions  that  have  not  been  adequately 
answered.  For  example,  why  should  the  use  of  the  term 
Father  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  John  and  Matthew  ? 
Why  should  Matthew  and  Luke  use  “Son  of  man”  so  often 
and  Paul  but  seldom  and  James  not  at  all?  Moreover,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Acts  is  the  work  characterized  by  “Holy 
Spirit”  and  Galatians  by  the  Spirit.  Lord  Jesus  is  used 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere  in  Acts;  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  I and  II  Thessalonians ; Lord,  in  James;  I and  II  Thess., 
II  Tim.  and  Rev. ; Christ,  in  I Peter,  Hebrews,  Rom.  I and 
II  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  and  Col.;  and  Jesus  almost  entirely  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  investigate  the  bearing  of 
the  collection  of  the  designations  of  the  Deity  on  matters 
of  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  different  works  and  on  the 
doctrinal  predilections  of  their  authors.  Also,  we  omit  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  the  use  of 
the  particular  and  various  names  upon  matters  concerning 
the  integrity  and  composition  of  the  books.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  the  collection  of  titles  thus  far 
published,  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  the  names  and  titles  of  God  in  the  Hexateuch 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  Philo  and  other  works  of  the  Jews.  In  a 
future  article,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the 
use  of  the  titles  of  God  as  it  affects  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  As  a side  issue,  though  not  the  less  important 
one,  we  have  prepared  lists  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah  in 
Jewish  and  New  Testament  literature.  When  this  has  been 
published,  we  shall  have  completed  this  contribution  to  the 
objective  criticism  of  the  Scriptures. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  STRIFE 

An  organized  social  order  in  which  justice  shall  reign  and 
peace  prevail  is  an  axiomatic  necessity  of  civilization.  This 
organized  social  order  must  secure  the  common  well-being 
and  give  to  every  individual  the  opportunity  of  a free  and 
joyous  life.  To  be  stable  it  must  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  live  under  its  shelter.  Any 
autocracy  or  dictatorship,  whether  of  a personality  or  of  a 
class,  can  have  only  one  fate,  and  that  is  to  be  overthrown. 
To  use  an  old  term,  which  has  not  always  had  happy  asso- 
ciations, a secure  and  beneficient  human  society  must  be 
based  on  a “Social  Contract.”  To  determine  the  terms  of 
this  contract,  to  adjust  them  to  changing  circumstances  and 
to  enforce  them,  constitute  the  problem  of  society.  As 
ideals  change,  as  knowledge  and  tastes  enlarge  and  refine, 
as  moral  imperatives  become  more  sensitive  and  more  com- 
pelling, there  arises  a discontent  with  a social  order  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  new  ideals.  This  discontent  finds  ex- 
pression in  new  demands,  and  as  these  demands  come  into 
conflict  with  the  existing  social  order,  a conflict  arises,  and 
strife  has  begun. 

Today  this  discontent  and  strife  are  the  most  evident 
facts  of  our  social  life.  The  claims  which  are  made  assail 
not  only  the  social  order,  but  the  industrial  methods  and 
the  political  fabric  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  first  and 
urgent  task  is  to  understand  the  causes  of  this  industrial 
and  social  conflict.  We  must  enquire  with  sympathy  into 
the  wrongs  against  which  protest  is  being  made.  We  must 
discern  what  is  of  reason  and  what  is  of  passion  in  the 
claims  and  demands.  We  must  remember  that  there  are 
economic  laws  which  must  be  stamped  with  righteousness, 
as  well  as  sentimental  ideals  which  may  bear  the  imprint 
of  a romantic  imagination.  We  must  be  fearless  in  ad- 
justing the  industrial  order  to  every  dictate  of  righteous- 
ness. The  first  duty  then  is  to  pass  in  review  the  causes  of 
this  strife,  with  a sympathetic  and  critical  exposition. 
These  seem  to  be  four  in  number. 
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I. 

The  first  cause  can  be  found  in  the  economic  and  social 
residts  of  the  industrial  development  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. When  men  lived  in  the  limited  and  undeveloped 
world  of  primitive  days  their  needs  were  few  and  simple. 
An  intermittent  and  self-willed  exertion  in  the  untamed 
spaces  of  an  ample  world  satisfied  their  wants.  A few  un- 
written but  recognized  distinctions  between  “mine”  and 
“thine”  formed  their  code  of  law.  A few  customs  and 
etiquettes  controlled  their  intercourse.  But  as  they  began 
to  multiply  and  to  press  close  upon  each  other,  manifest 
changes  occurred.  The  desert  was  redeemed  from  its  bar- 
renness. Green  valleys  began  to  ring  with  the  clang  of 
tools.  Populous  cities  were  built.  Life  became  more  in- 
tense, occupations  more  differentiated,  modes  of  subsistence 
more  precarious.  The  necessity  of  a more  delicately  articu- 
lated industrial,  economic,  social,  and  political  order  ap- 
peared. This  necessity  arrested  the  discerning  thinkers  of 
the  intellectual  Greek  world,  and  led  Roman  law-givers  to 
their  large-minded  jurisprudence.  Throughout  the  centu- 
ries it  has  quickened  both  to  thought  and  action  many  of  the 
noblest  minds,  and  they  have  expressed  their  ideals  in  those 
Utopias  in  which  men  would  dwell  together  in  peace.  In 
our  own  day  young  men  are  seeing  visions  and  old  men  are 
dreaming  dreams  as  they  are  pressed  upon  by  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  the  social  and  political  life. 

This  long  and  slow-stepping  change  has  become  over- 
whelmingly rapid  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  published  in  1776,  was 
the  sober  and  measured  reasoning  of  a patient  thinker  who 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  this  industrial  development,  and 
looked  forward  with  a prophetic  glance.  He  realized,  with 
a clear  prescience,  what  was  coming  in  the  industrial  and 
economic  spheres.  He  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
men  must  carry  on  a world-wide  commerce  if  the  new  pos- 
sibilities of  attaining  wealth  were  to  be  seized.  Had  he 
always  kept  in  view  the  companion  truth,  that  the  most 
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precious  wealth  of  a nation  is  the  well-being  of  its  men, 
women,  and  children,  he  would  have  proved  himself  a 
prophet  of  a wiser  counsel.  We  need  not  set  it  down  to  his 
discredit  that,  while  he  foresaw  the  far-reaching  potentiali- 
ties of  the  economic  forces,  he  did  not  descry  the  social 
conditions  of  the  industrial  development  which  had  begun. 
He  was  a man  of  his  own  age,  and  labor  unrest,  as  we 
know  it,  was  not  within  his  view. 

A brief  recapitulation  will  recall  the  marvels  of  this  cen- 
tury and  a half  of  industrial  development.  The  lavish  use 
of  coal,  and  in  later  days  of  oil  and  gas  and  electricity,  to 
provide  power  and  transport,  has  altered  all  production. 
The  manufacture  and  employment  of  complicated  and  in- 
genious machineries,  the  laying  down  of  a network  of  rail- 
ways and  tramways,  the  building  of  fleets,  of  ocean  steam- 
ers, have  transformed  both  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
They  have  brought  the  argosies  of  the  East  in  exchange 
for  the  manufactures  of  the  West.  When  we  remember 
the  work  of  the  inventor,  the  skill  of  the  engineer  in  har- 
nessing the  undirected  forces  of  nature,  the  discoveries  of 
the  chemist  and  metallurgist,  and  the  organizing  genius  of 
the  captains  of  industry,  we  realize  that  labor  has  become 
the  slave  of  the  dynamo,  of  the  car,  and  of  the  aeroplane. 
Men  have  attained,  in  actual  experience,  the  possibilities  of 
the  swift  flight  of  Prince  Housain’s  carpet. 

But  these  industrial  and  economic  elements  have  had 
other  results.  These  massed  industrial  forces  have  out- 
classed the  country  mill  and  closed  the  village  workshop. 
They  have  built  the  factory  and  the  foundry,  have  dredged 
the  rivers  until  the  largest  vessels  pass  into  the  heart  of 
great  communities  and  walled  in  the  docks  which  are  the 
clearing  houses  of  every  manufacturing  district.  They 
have  erected  the  engineering  works  and  spaced  out  the  ship- 
building yards  where  thousands  pass  the  hours  of  their  day 
of  toil.  They  have  been  squeezing  out  the  single  trader, 
unable  to  carry  on  his  small  business  in  competition  with 
the  prompter  dispatch,  larger  turnover,  and  lessened  cost 
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in  working,  of  the  multiple  shop  and  the  comprehensive 
establishment.  As  a consequence  they  have  built  the  city 
with  its  narrow  streets,  its  many  storied  tenements,  its 
densely  populated  districts.  The  city  of  Plato’s  imagination 
was  a clean,  smokeless,  and  roomy  little  country  town.  In 
the  modern  city  this  industrial  development  has  polluted  the 
air,  darkened  the  light,  contracted  the  number  of  the  rooms 
in  the  dwelling  and  robbed  the  children  of  even  a sight  of 
the  green  fields.  It  has  turned  the  majority  of  men  into 
wage-earners,  enlarged  the  number  of  the  rich,  and  minis- 
tered to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  their  lives.  In  that  way 
the  disparity  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  has  been 
made  more  visible,  and  the  conditions  of  dependence  and 
insecurity  have  haunted  the  minds  of  the  workers  and 
aroused,  in  some  quarters,  a bitter  resentment. 

The  picture  must  not  be  painted,  as  it  is  by  some  hands, 
in  unrelieved  colors.  This  industrial  development  has 
lightened  the  burden  of  daily  toil,  shortened  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  enlarged  the  common  life.  It  has  furnished  the 
well-doing  wage-earner’s  home,  hung  pictures  upon  his 
walls,  made  his  bed  soft  with  comfort,  and  given  him  a 
liberty  in  spending  which  he  would  have  considered  a waste- 
ful self-indulgence  in  earlier  days.  The  destitution  of  half 
a century  ago  is  unknown,  and  legislation  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  it  impossible.  The  word  “pauper”  has  passed 
out  of  speech,  not  only  because  of  its  stigma,  but  because 
there  is  no  need  for  its  use.  The  artisan  wage-earner  would 
be  insulted  if  he  were  classed  among  “the  poor.”  If  only 
those  who  receive  a weekly  wage  would  disdain  sloth  and 
waste  and  improvidence  and  drunkenness,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sadly  prevalent  vices  of  betting  and  gambling,  their  so- 
cial condition  would  be  so  advantaged  as  to  leave  no  ground 
for  complaint  except  that  some  other  drinks  out  of  a fuller 
cup.^  Yet  with  all  allowance  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 

1 A clear  and  full  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment is  to  be  found  in  The  Town  Labourer  by  J.  L.  and  B.  Ham- 
mond, with,  however,  too  little  recognition  of  the  amount  of  desti- 
tution due  to  waste,  sloth  and  drunkenness. 
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industrial  development  has  issued  in  wrongs  which  should 
be  remedied.  It  has  created  conditions  which  require 
amendment.  It  has  brought  about  disparities  which  pro- 
voke men  to  revolt.  It  is  evident  that  the  labour  unrest  and 
the  consequent  strife  have  been  aroused  by  these  conse- 
quences, so  manifest  in  every  large  industrial  community, 
and  that  the  problem  is  one  of  restoring  peace. 

II. 

The  second  cause  is  the  changed  ideal  of  life.  That  ideal 
can  be  broadly  stated  in  the  demand  for  a fuller,  freer,  more 
leisured  and  larger  life.  The  industrial  development  has 
provided  the  arena  of  the  strife;  the  changed  ideal  has  fash- 
ioned the  demand  and  brought  about  the  conflict.  This  de- 
mand is  expressed  in  many  simple  concrete  forms.  We 
hear  it  in  the  claim  for  increased  wages,  shorter  hours  of 
labor,  a higher  status  for  the  manual  worker,  and  a larger 
share  in  the  control  of  the  industry.  This  demand,  it  must 
be  noticed,  is  the  outcome  of  an  educational  advance. 
Broadly  speaking  every  man  today  is  educated  when  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  his  class  half  a century  ago.  In 
many  countries  there  were  thousands  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  seldom 
thought  of  buying  a book.  Many  did  not  see  a daily  news- 
paper. The  best  informed  had  only  a little  book-shelf  with 
a few  treasured  religious  classics.  Today  the  whole  world 
is  reading — something.  The  news  sheet  brings  the  record 
of  the  world’s  doings  to  every  man’s  door.  The  Trade 
Journal  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  technique  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  occupation.  The  speaker  at  the 
public  meeting,  the  political  pamphlet,  and  the  discussion  at 
the  societies  or  unions,  to  which  he  may  belong,  enlarge  his 
knowledge,  quicken  his  imagination,  and  provoke  his  desire. 

When  this  fact  is  kept  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  why  the 
new  ideal  of  the  larger  and  fuller  life  has  been  expressed  in 
a claim  for  equality.  Through  all  the  demands  for  higher 
wages,  more  leisure,  a better  social  status  and  a larger  share 
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in  control  this  thought  of  equality  beats  at  the  very  heart  of 
them  all.  Of  the  three  words  of  the  great  political  revolu- 
tion— liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  appeal — equality  is  the  most  potent  today.  But  equal- 
ity is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  and  least  explored  of  terms. 
It  sometimes  means  merely  a political  equality,  which  is  al- 
ready an  actual  realization,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  expressed 
in  statutes.  It  sometimes  means  an  equality  of  reward  and 
of  possession.  Such  an  equality  is  impossible.  It  is  unjust. 
Equality  may  be  a denial  of  equity,  and  equality  must  never 
be  attained  at  the  cost  of  justice.  It  is  being  realized  that 
the  man  who  does  the  dirty,  disagreeable  and  perilous  work 
of  the  world  should  receive  a higher  reward  than  the  man 
who  has  some  soft  and  easy  post.  Equality  would  be  un- 
just also  in  the  case  where  one  man  has  spent  years  in  train- 
ing himself  for  a specialized  occupation,  while  another  has 
received  a full  reward  as  soon  as  he  could  use  a shovel. 
The  man  who  submits  to  a long  training  is  entitled,  as 
Marshall  declares,  to  “deferred  pay.”^ 

Sometimes  this  demand  for  equality  means  equality  of 
status.  This  equality  is  absolutely  impossible.  No  social 
order  can  distribute  status  by  enactment.  The  bit  of  work 
which  even  an  average  man  can  do  will  never  give  him  the 
status  which  is  attained  by  a master  in  any  branch  of  human 
endeavor.  A teacher  who  instructs  pupils  in  the  multipli- 
cation table  will  never  have  the  status — whatever  he  may 
claim  as  his  salary — of  the  man  who  is  an  expert  in  natural 
philosophy.  Status  depends  on  gifts  and  powers,  on  apti- 
tudes and  qualities,  which  cannot  be  scheduled.  There  is 
only  one  equality  which  can  be  recognized  in  a social  order 
without  injustice.  That  is  equality  before  the  law,  which 
implies  equality  of  opportunity.  No  one  can  deny  the  ab- 

2 This  epigram,  a Corn  Law  rhyme  of  1830,  quaintly  expresses  a 
truth— 

“What  is  a Communist?  One  who  has  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings; 

Blunderer,  pilferer,  or  worse,  he  is  willing. 

To  put  down  his  penny  and  pocket  my  shilling.” 
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solute  righteousness  of  such  equalities.  The  whole  trend 
of  legislation  has  been  directed  toward  their  attainment. 
Any  such  inequality  requires  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  it 
may  be  recognized  and  amended,  if  it  be  an  inequality  before 
the  law  or  in  the  face  of  opportunity.  The  truth  is  that 
this  demand  for  equality  is  a protest  rather  than  a claim. 
It  is  a protest,  because  inequality  seems  to  conflict  with  the 
ideal  of  a full  and  free  and  leisured  life  for  all.  It  has  led, 
in  practical  issues,  to  a desire  to  pull  all  men  down  to  a 
common  level.  That  desire  has  never  been  translated  into 
the  terms  of  actual  life.  It  never  can  be  so  rendered.  A 
Labor  leader  has  no  intention,  and  even  no  pretense,  of  be- 
ing on  an  absolute  equality  with  any  one  of  the  thousand 
who  make  him  their  delegate  at  a governing  council.  The 
claim  for  equality  is  simply  an  unthinking  expression  of  the 
demand  for  a larger  and  fuller  life.  That  is  an  ideal  full 
of  guidance  and  of  inspiration : but  to  pursue  it  by  the  path 
of  equality — except  equality  of  opportunity — is  to  walk  in 
a land  of  bondage  and  poverty  and  final  disillusionment. 

There  are  two  remarks  in  regard  to  this  higher  ideal  of 
life  which  are  in  order.  The  first  is  that  the  ideal  has  been 
too  narrowly  conditioned  by  being  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
production.  It  is  the  equality  of  the  man  as  a laborer,  not 
of  the  man  as  a man.  All  the  legislation,  so  responsive  to 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  street  corner,  and  all  the  protests  and 
claims  which  are  urged  in  the  writings  of  those  who  are 
moved  by  the  thought  of  this  larger  and  fuller  life,  concern 
themselves  with  the  man  who  is  a producer,  and  especially 
a producer  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Whenever  we 
lift  our  eyes  and  think  of  what  a man  is,  even  in  the  things 
of  this  life,  we  leave  behind  us  this  arithmetical  conception 
of  equality.  We  rise  to  the  thought  that  manhood  should 
not  be  content  with  a law-made  equality,  but  should  aspire 
to  an  excellence  in  the  things  which  are  open  to  all. 

The  second  remark  is  that  the  whole  ideal  of  a larger 
and  fuller  life  is  vitiated  because  it  is  so  completely  material- 
istic. What  Kant  condemned  as  “the  serpent’s  trail”  of  the 
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pursuit  of  earthly  happiness,  is  over  it  all.  It  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  a full  and  free  and  ample  life  depends  upon  the 
delights  that  minister  to  the  senses.  It  seems  to  think  that 
a man’s  life  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesses.  It  has  not  much  more  than  a sneer  in  some 
quarters  for  those  aspirations  and  delights  which  have 
evoked  the  highest  and  purest  energies  of  humanity.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  echoing  many  voices,  writes  with  cheap  scorn 
of  “the  consolations  of  the  little  Bethels.”  He  implies  that 
the  working  classes  endured  the  hardships  of  the  Victorian 
era  because  their  minds  and  hearts  were  anodyned  by  the 
teaching  of  their  humble  places  of  worship.  Lenin  set  this 
truth  more  insolently  when  he  said  that  “religion  is  the 
opium  of  the  poor.”  But  those  who  sang  the  doxologies,  as 
they  still  sing  them  within  worshipping  walls,  did  not  dream 
that  they  required  any  consolations  for  having  missed  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich.  They  had  learned  in  whatsoever  state 
they  were  to  be  content.  They  knew  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  They  had  cast  out  all  greed  and  envy  and 
hate.  Their  ideal  of  life  was  not  rendered  into  any  claim 
for  equality,  or  status,  or  possessions.  So  that,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  new  ideal  of  life  is  not  that  it  is  too  high, 
but  not  high  enough.  If  it  included  all  that  a man  ought 
to  be,  and  all  towards  which  he  should  strain,  it  would  rally 
to  its  realization  many  who  reclaim  against  the  materialism 
of  its  desires. 


III. 

The  third  cause  of  the  industrial  life  is  the  quickened 
social  conscience.  If  the  industrial  revolution  provided  the 
arena,  and  the  higher  ideal  was  rendered  into  the  demand, 
the  quickened  social  conscience  has  furnished  the  dynamic. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  the  ethical  conceptions  are 
the  ruling  motives  in  this  strife.  In  our  day  the  social  con- 
science is  quick  and  keen  regarding  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  individual  to  society,  and  of  society  to  the  individual. 
The  presence  of  men  and  women,  who  are  well-born  and 
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well-endowed,  in  the  Labor  Conferences  is  due  to  this  quick- 
ened social  consciousness.  Its  sense  of  obligation  has  be- 
come so  sensitive  that  all  public  morality  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  the  service  of  man.  Even  pro- 
fessed Christian  teachers  have  been  found  to  set  down  “so- 
cial service”  as  the  most  potent  dynamic. 

Now  this  quickening  of  the  conscience  is  due  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  There  are  writers  and  speakers  who 
make  defiant  and  sometimes  abusive  protest  against  indebt- 
edness to  the  Christian  ideal.  There  are  newspapers,  and 
even  schools  in  which  the  Christian  ethic,  and  especially  its 
spiritual  basis,  are  scouted.  But  the  proof  that  the  quick- 
ened social  conscience,  which  is  condemning  the  wrongs  of 
our  industrial  life,  and  inspiring  the  claims  of  the  manual 
workers,  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive. 

For  one  thing,  this  industrial  unrest  and  strife  are  to  be 
found  only  within  Christendom,  or  on  its  borders  and 
fringes,  where  the  influence  of  the  Christian  moral  ideal 
has  been  felt.  There  is  no  Labor  unrest  among  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  untouched  heathen  races.  Only  when 
they  have  been  educated  by  Christian  teachers,  and  have 
realized,  often  too  dimly,  the  ideal  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood as  seen  in  Jesus,  does  this  discontent  and  unrest  arise 
in  their  hearts.  In  South  Africa  and  in  India,  where  Chris- 
tian missionaries  have  been  at  work,  those  whom  they  have 
taught  are  rising  up  with  the  demands  of  a higher  ideal  of 
life.  These  demands  are  not  always  wise,  and  not  always 
timely,  but  they  have  been  inspired  by  consciences  baptized 
into  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  those  who  are  willing  to  listen 
to  them,  and  are  willing  to  grant  them  in  such  proportion 
and  in  such  time  as  seems  to  be  prudent,  are  all  men  and 
women  who  have  the  social  conscience  which  is  quickened 
by  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

For  another  thing,  there  is  the  evidence  in  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  the  advocates  of  the  many  forms  of  Social- 
ism. It  is  a common,  and  a just  criticism,  that  none  of  these 
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advocates  deal  successfully  with  the  proof  of  the  economic 
wisdom  of  the  scheme  they  propound.  Few  convince  any 
one  of  the  practicability  of  the  social  system  they  outline. 
Fewer  still  have  been  able  even  to  visualize  their  panaceas 
for  our  industrial  strife.  They  cannot  convince  each  other 
that  their  new  social  order  will  work.  As  a rule,  the  fatal 
flaw  of  all  these  dreams  is  a reliance  upon  some  Utopian 
or  even  quixotic  incentive.  Some  are  bold  enough  to  de- 
clare that  men  and  women  can  be  so  inspired  by  the  motive 
of  service  for  the  nation,  or  the  community,  that  they  will 
continue  to  choose  and  to  toil  in  the  most  straining  and 
nauseous  occupations  with  a high  abandonment  of  delight. 
Those  who  write  or  speak  in  that  way,  are  not  in  contact 
with  realities. 

As  a consequence  they  fall  back  from  the  economic  to 
the  moral  argument,  and  they  appeal  to  the  quickened  Chris- 
tian social  consicience.  They  assert  that  whether  this  be 
practicable  or  not,  it  ought  to  come  into  being.  They  argue 
that  the  demand  for  higher  wages,  or  more  leisure,  or  a 
better  status,  are  not  mere  demands  for  a bigger  share,  or 
for  the  means  of  more  indulgent  spending,  but  are  dictated 
in  the  court  of  conscience  within.  It  is  this  ethical  ideal 
which  feels  the  sense  of  wrong,  inspires  the  passionate  con- 
viction of  the  wiser  and  nobler-minded  leaders,  gives  to 
some  phases  of  Socialism  an  attractive  charm,  and  makes  it, 
in  some  narrow  and  heated  minds,  their  whole  religion. 
But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  moved  by  a conscience  quick- 
ened by  Christ. 

For  a third  thing,  there  is  the  fact  that  many  who  view 
labor  unrest  with  suspicion,  and  have  the  conviction  that 
many  of  its  demands  are  economically  unreasonable  and 
industrially  impracticable,  are  moved  by  a sense  of  ethical 
obligation.  They  feel  keenly  the  wrongs  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  present  social  order.  They  are  smitten  with 
self-reproach  when  they  look  into  the  causes  of  industrial 
strife.  The  same  pressure  of  moral  obligation,  which  has 
made  so  many,  who  are  unwilling  to  curtail  individual 
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liberty,  become  keen  advocates  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  has  led  them  also  to  a deep  sympathy  with 
the  “under-dog”  in  industry.  They  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices,  and  even  to  suffer  impoverishment,  if  by  any 
adjustment  of  the  social  organization,  a fuller  life,  an  amp- 
ler leisure  and  a more  abiding  happiness  could  be  attained 
as  the  common  lot  of  men.  Whenever  any  proposal  can 
be  proved  to  have  potentialities  for  the  common  good,  and 
to  be  practicable,  under  the  inescapable  conditions  of  life, 
it  can  be  assured  of  the  tremendous  dynamic  of  the  social 
conscience  quickened  by  Christ. 

IV. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  industrial  strife  is  the  possession 
of  political  power.  If  the  industrial  development  has  pro- 
vided the  arena,  and  the  new  ideal  of  life  has  fashioned  the 
demand,  and  the  quickened  social  conscience  has  furnished 
the  dynamic,  the  possession  of  political  power  has  given  the 
weapon  of  attack. 

Discontent  is  as  old  as  Cain.  His  grievance  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a lower  status  than  was  given  to  Abel. 
There  is  a noble  discontent  which  is  a pregnant  source  of 
man’s  upward  calling.  But  there  is  an  ignoble  discontent 
which  may  become  a mean  and  degrading  passion.  Both  in 
its  higher  and  lower  phases  discontent  has  played  a great 
part  in  human  history.  Where  it  has  been  discontent  with 
oneself  and  one’s  service,  it  has  been  an  impulse  toward  a 
higher  ideal.  Where  it  has  been  merely  discontent,  because 
of  the  disparity  between  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  one’s 
neighbor,  and  those  enjoyed  by  oneself,  it  has  been  a re- 
tarding passion.  This  latter  discontent  had  once  no  lan- 
guage but  a cry,  and  no  method  but  a wild  and  reckless  re- 
volt. In  England,  Wat  Tyler  in  one  century,  and  Jack 
Cade  in  the  next,  inspired  by  the  teaching  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, resorted  to  force.  Sadly  and  bitterly  they  were  taught 
that  force  is  no  remedy.  Today  there  are  some  who  are 
eager  to  adopt  the  same  rough  handling  of  the  social  order. 
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But  a true  democracy  is  wiser.  It  believes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  It 
relies  not  upon  force,  but  upon  the  use  of  the  weapon  of 
political  power. 

Democracy  and  its  methods  require  discrimination  be- 
fore they  can  receive  approval.  There  may  be  a representa- 
tive democracy,  in  which  those  set  in  authority  speak  and 
act  in  freedom.  There  may  be  a delegated  democracy,  in 
which  the  selected  members  merely  register  their  mandates. 
There  may  be  a mob  democracy,  subject  to  gusts  of  sudden 
passion,  and  ever  and  again  echoing  the  cry  “Crucify  Him, 
Crucify  Him”  when  some  once  popular  personality  refuses 
to  further  their  ambitions.  It  is  this  mob  democracy  which 
speaks  when  one  of  its  writers  declares  “If  those  who  have 
held  the  power  in  the  past  believe  that,  because  they  have 
held  it,  they  must  always  do  so,  they  must  be  prepared  for 
violent  action  to  wrest  it  from  them.  People  will  not  be 
content  with  merely  political  power — they  will  strive  until 
they  acquire  economic  power.”  There  is  the  statement  not 
only  that  industrial  strife  is  upon  us,  but  that  its  weapon 
must  not  be  merely  political  action,  but  a resort  to  force. 

From  this  standpoint  we  can  understand  the  inwardness, 
and  the  possible  issues,  of  the  strife.  A brood  of  thoughts 
is  being  nourished  in  the  minds  of  men  and  is  impelling 
them  to  violence.  Some  Trade  Union  leaders  are  urging  on 
their  members  to  extreme  methods.  These  men  are  as 
authoritative  as  any  autocrat,  as  self-willed  as  any  oligarchy. 
A “Council  of  Action”  is  an  oligarchy  under  a new  name. 
For  them  political  action  is  too  slow.  It  has  too  many 
checks  and  balances  for  headstrong  leaders  who  are  willing 
to  resort  to  force.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  love  of 
fairplay,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
will  prevail.  There  is  some  assurance  that  manual  workers 
will  realize  that  to  mingle  politics  and  trade  is  injurious 
both  to  the  interests  of  industry  and  to  the  State.  Yet  there 
are  men  and  women  who  are  extremists,  eager  to  use  the 
political  power  of  the  manual  worker,  not  after  the  method 
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of  a gradual  adjustment,  but  to  foster  an  organized  out- 
break of  violence.  That  method,  in  its  least  perilous  form, 
is  the  enthronement  of  a bureaucracy.  In  its  ultimate  reali- 
zation it  becomes  a Russian  Soviet.  Yet  the  most  likely 
issue  is  that,  among  the  nations  which  have  had  an  en- 
nobling political  history,  there  will  not  be  a resort  to  vio- 
lence. The  signs  of  the  times  rather  indicate  the  use  of  wise 
methods  of  political  conviction,  with  some  prospect  of  a 
just  and  secure  peace. 

V. 

Here  we  emerge  on  the  present-day  problems  of  Sociol- 
ogy. Sociology  may  be  simply  defined  as  the  science  of 
the  relationships  and  intercourse  of  men  in  society.  Its 
specific  functions  are  to  investigate  the  action  and  reaction 
of  these  elemental  forces  in  the  present  industrial  strife; 
to  examine  and  appraise  both  their  values  and  their  boun- 
daries of  influence;  to  indicate  their  claims  upon  the  politi- 
cal order,  i.e.,  the  State;  their  realization  in  the  social 
order,  i.e.,  the  habits  and  customs  sanctioned  and  cher- 
ished by  national  and  civic  ideals;  and  to  point  out  their 
lawful  operation  in  the  still  wider  sphere  of  international 
interests.  These  present-day  problems  present  themselves 
with  a vividness  and  an  imperativeness  hitherto  unknown. 
The  increased  potentiality  of  the  individual,  the  more  exact- 
ing claims  made  on  behalf  of  his  personality,  the  larger 
share  allotted  to  him  in  the  control  of  industry  and  the 
government  of  the  people,  and  the  swiftness  and  directness 
of  action  between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation,  charge 
all  the  issues  with  a keen  passion.  Above  all,  these  issues 
enlist  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  vast  masses  of  industrial 
communities  in  the  projects  and  methods  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  social  order  to  the  new  ideals. 

These  methods  of  adjustment  are  three  in  number.  The 
first  method  regards  Capitalism  as  the  source  of  the  evils 
against  which  protest  is  made.  It  demands  the  abolition  of 
capital, — a demand  supported  by  all  who  claim  the  name 
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of  Socialist.  In  this  demand  many  Socialists  are  thorough- 
going. They  would  abolish  all  forms  of  private  owner- 
ship. Others  assail  only  the  larger  capitalist  and  especially 
the  receiver  of  dividends.  Others  suggest  a certain  datum 
line  below  which  amount  the  possession  of  private  property 
would  be  allowed.  Others  seem  to  desire  only  Nationaliza- 
tion, in  which  some  industries  would  be  under  State  owner- 
ship and  control,  but  others — especially  agriculture — would 
be  left  to  private  ownership  and  management. 

This  demand  for  abolition  is  supported  by  the  general 
plea  that  it  is  the  system,  not  the  capitalist  involved  in  it, 
which  is  to  blame.  One  writer  declares,  and  in  this  he  is 
echoed  by  many,  “They  consider  that  the  capitalist  is  as 
much  the  victim  of  his  system  as  the  unemployed,  and  that 
he  has  to  conform  to  its  evil  pressure  in  the  same  way  as 
the  poverty-stricken  have  to  do.  The  results  are  not  the 
same,  but  they  are  products  of  the  same  social  mechanism.” 
This  talk  of  a man  being  “a  victim  of  a system”  would 
excuse  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  and  pardon  every  pope  and  peer 
who  has  committed  or  sanctioned  a gross  wrong.  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  moral  action  by  denying  personal  responsi- 
bility. It  affirms  that,  in  a sphere  of  life  where  wrongs  are 
glaringly  evident,  the  wrongdoer  is  not  to  be  too  greatly 
blamed.  The  fountains  of  self-deceit  are  deep,  and  neither 
the  capitalist  nor  the  shirking  and  slacking  and  self-indul- 
gent laborer  may  see  himself  as  he  is.  But  no  man  can 
be  allowed  to  declare  that  an  employer  who  oppresses  his 
employee,  under  stress  of  greed,  or  ambition,  or  mere  desire 
to  out-pass  his  neighbor,  can  be  called  a “victim.”  If  there 
be  a wrong  done  by  one  man  to  another,  through  whatever 
system  or  agency,  the  wrong-doer  is  to  be  condemned.  No 
system  can  of  itself  compel  a man  to  evil,  and  no  system  can 
purge  greed  and  envy  and  supercilious  pride  out  of  men’s 
hearts.  Those  who  believe  in  the  abolition  of  capitalism  in 
order  to  put  the  Collectivism,  either  of  bureaucratic  control 
or  of  State  management  in  its  place,  would  find,  as  has  been 
already  proved,  that  the  pride  and  cunning  of  men  can  de- 
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vise  methods  for  private  gain  and  personal  preeminence,  and 
these  are  the  real  grievances  charged  against  the  capitalist. 

The  second  method  suggested  does  not  admit  the  truth 
that  Capitalism  is  to  be  blamed.  It  regards  Capitalism  as 
natural,  rational  and  inevitable.  It  can  offer  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a moral  justification  for  it.  Its  method  of 
amendment  is  the  policing  of  capital  and  of  labor.  For  the 
crimes  of  the  capitalist,  when  examined,  are  also  the  crimes 
of  the  laborer.  This  method  of  policing  is  the  method 
adopted  today.  The  past  half  century  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  laws  which  have  regulated  and  controlled 
the  power  of  the  capitalist,  although  labor  has  been  left  a 
much  larger  liberty.  In  every  civilized  country  there  has 
been  a constant  succession  of  acts  of  parliament  or  of  con- 
gress, or  of  houses  of  representatives  dealing  with  the  pos- 
sible infringements  of  capital  upon  the  rights  of  labor. 
The  last  most  conspicuous  instance  is  the  action  taken  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  at  the  close  of  the  European  War. 
Part  XIII  of  that  Peace  Treaty  deals  with  labor.  It  em- 
bodies among  its  articles  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  indicate  the  universality  of  its  aims,  and  it 
stresses  in  Article  23  the  principles  on  which  the  policing 
of  capital  and  labor  should  proceed.  The  preamble  to  this 
section  (Part  XIII)  states  the  objects  and  indicates  the 
methods  of  their  attainment. 

“Whereas  the  League  of  Nations  has  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  universal  peace,  and  such  a peace  can  be 
established  only  if  it  is  based  on  social  justice ; 

“And  whereas  conditions  of  labor  exist  involving  such 
injustice,  hardship  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people 
as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  world  are  imperilled;  and  an  improvement  of  those 
conditions  is  urgently  required:  as,  for  example,  by  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  work,  including  the  establishment 
of  a maximum  working  day  and  week,  by  the  regulation  of 
the  labor  supply,  the  prevention  of  unemployment,  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  living  wage,  the  protection  of  the 
worker  against  sickness,  disease,  and  injury  arising  out  of 
his  employment,  the  protection  of  children,  young  persons 
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and  women,  provision  for  old  age  and  injury,  protection  of 
the  interest  of  workers  when  employed  in  countries  other 
than  their  own,  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  association,  the  organization  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  other  measures; 

“Whereas  also  the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane 
conditions  of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  na- 
tions which  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their  own 
country ; 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties,  moved  by  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  secure  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world,  agree  to  the  following: — ” 

Then  follow  a large  number  of  articles  indicating  both 
the  method  by  which  this  ideal  is  to  be  enshrined  in  statutes, 
and  the  mode  in  which  these  statutes  are  to  be  enforced. 

Policing,  however  is  no  real  cure  for  crime.  Wiser 
hours  of  labor,  juster  conditions  of  wage-paying  and  wage- 
earning, statutes  engrossing  the  laws  which  affect  health 
and  unemployment  and  the  establishing  of  Labor  Ex- 
changes, are  all,  to  some  degree,  inscribed  already  in  the 
statute  books  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  these  crimes  con- 
tinue. It  may  be  true  for  all  time,  we  must  sadly  admit, 
that  the  magistrate  and  policeman  shall  be  the  necessary 
officers  of  justice.  There  is  no  sign  that  men  are  refusing 
to  put  locks  on  their  doors,  or  walls  round  their  gardens, 
or  to  disband  the  keepers  of  the  city’s  order  and  peace,  or 
to  dispense  with  the  timekeeper  at  the  gate.  Policing,  and 
the  laws  it  supports,  have  a deterrent  effect  which  justice 
cannot  yet  abandon.  They  have  an  educative  effect  which 
everyone  recognizes.  Yet  something  more  than  policing  is^ 
required.  We  need  the  apostle  and  his  message,  and  the 
high  compulsion  of  the  conscience,  if  the  social  order  where- 
in shall  dwell  peace,  shall  come  into  being. 

The  third  method  is,  therefore,  the  generating  and  recep- 
tion of  new  ideals  and  of  stronger  motives.  The  first  need, 
as  is  the  confession  of  all  who  have  escaped  from  the  shadow 
of  Marx,  is  a nobler  spirit.  Of  the  four  elemental  forces  in 
the  present  strife  which  we  considered,  the  most  potent  is 
that  of  the  quickened  social  conscience.  Every  demand  is 
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based  upon  it,  and  every  law  enshrining  “justice  and  human- 
ity” has  been  fashioned  in  sympathy  with  it.  Economic 
laws,  because  they  deal  with  material  things,  will  compel 
obedience  to  their  imperatives.  But  economic  laws  are  in 
the  end  determined  by  moral  principles.  Every  ideal  of 
life  must  submit  to  the  criticism  and  adjustment  of  a moral 
ideal.  Political  violence  may  bring  in  a revolution,  but  it 
would  do  no  more  to  build  a new  house  of  life,  than  the 
fire  which  has  burned  down  the  old  habitation  can  do  to  raise 
new  walls.  The  simple  proof  that,  whether  men  call 
for  abolition  or  policing,  the  only  conquering  element  is  the 
moral  dynamic,  bearing  in  upon  men’s  desires  and  wills,  has 
been  written  broadly  in  history.  A succession  of  past  civi- 
lizations have  perished.  They  passed  away  because  they 
were  base,  materialistic,  and  self -aggrandizing  in  ideal  and 
motive.  They  were  often  founded  by  men  of  distinctive 
genius,  and  developed  by  successors  of  unique  powers.  But 
they  were  not  based  on  justice,  and  they  had  never  ac- 
quired and  never  exercised  the  grace  of  mercy,  and  they 
never  attained  either  stability  or  peace.  Not  a new  system, 
not  a sterner  policing  for  both  labor  and  capital,  but  men 
of  a new  spirit  is  the  requirement  for  a better  industrial 
order.  One  advocate  of  Collectivism  writes  in  a mood  of 
unusual  elevation.  “Only  one  force  is  powerful  enough  to 
take  away  selfishness  from  every-day  life,  and  that  force  is 
intense  religious  enthusiasm.  All  other  ideals  will  remain 
for  ever  too  weak  to  tame  the  beast  in  man.”®  Until  men 
are  renewed  at  the  core  of  their  being,  and  until  righteous- 
ness within  and  justice  without  are  the  twin  passions  both 
of  the  man  who  is  in  authority  and  the  man  who  obeys, 
peace  will  not  be  attained.  To  a believer  in  Christ  there  is 
only  one  method  of  attaining  righteousness — that  is  by  the 
entering  into  His  Kingdom. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  W.  M.  Clow. 
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OBERLIN  PERFECTIONISM 

III.  The  Development  of  the  Oberlin  Teaching 

When  we  have  obtained  some  insight  into  Mahan’s  doc- 
trines of  “Christian  Perfection,”  and  “the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,”  we  have  already  seen  into  the  heart  of  his 
theology.  It  is  on  these  things  that  he  most  constantly  and 
strenuously  dwelt  in  his  religious  instruction.  There  were 
other  elements  of  his  teaching,  however, — not  altogether 
unconnected  with  these,  and  therefore  not  altogether  un- 
touched in  what  has  preceded — to  which  we  must  give 
some  particular  attention  if  we  would  know  Mahan  in  his 
peculiarity  as  a religious  teacher,  and  especially  in  his  dis- 
tinction from  his  colleagues  at  Oberlin.  He  makes  no  secret 
that  there  were  some  things  in  which  he  differed  from  Fin- 
ney, although,  very  naturally,  he  minimizes  their  impor- 
tance. They  were  not  things,  he  tells  us  in  a curious  pas- 
sage,^ in  which  perfectly  sanctified  people  may  not  differ 
without  fault.  Paul  and  Barnabas  differed  in  some  things, 
he  says,  and  “on  a very  few  questions  in  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Brother  Finney  and  myself  have  arrived  at 
opposite  conclusions.”  “Yet  each,”  he  adds,  “has  the  same 
assurance  as  before,  that  the  other  is  ‘full  of  faith,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  ” “We  differ  just  where  minds  under 
the  influence  of  the  purest  integrity,  and  the  highest  form 
of  divine  illumination,  are  liable  to  differ.”  It  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  it  were  a virtue  to  differ  on  these  things. 
One  of  the  things  on  which  they  thus  faultlessly  differed, 
was  the  ground  of  moral  obligation;  which  does  not  strike 
us  as  an  unimportant  matter.  Mahan  represented  at  Ober- 
lin what  Finney  calls  by  the  ugly  name  of  “rightarianism.” 
We  are  glad  that  the  thing  is  not  as  bad  as  the  name.  It 
means,  indeed,  just  that  Mahan  defended  at  Oberlin  intui- 
tive morality  against  Finney’s  teleological  system — which 
is  no  morality  at  all.  Effects  of  this  difference  naturally 
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are  traceable  throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  teaching. 
Another  matter  of  difference  between  them,  far  from  un- 
important whether  in  itself  or  in  its  results,  has  already  been 
incidentally  touched  upon.  This  is  the  morality  of  our  dis- 
positions and  propensities.  Finney  denied  that  any  moral 
character  attached  to  the  affectional  movements  as  such; 
only  the  will  and  its  volitions  are  properly  speaking  moral. 
In  asserting  the  contrary  Mahan  necessarily  gave  a totally 
different  complexion  to  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  salvation 
from  sin. 

No  more  than  Finney  did  he,  to  be  sure,  acknowledge 
any  doctrine  of  “original  sin.”  Sin,  says  he,*  is  “exclusively 
a personal  matter,  a state  of  the  inner  man,  a form  of  vol- 
untary moral  activity.”  The  soul  becomes  sinful,  “not  from 
necessity,  but  from  choice.”  We  derive  no  sin  from  our 
ancestry,  near  or  remote;  and  we  have  no  form  or  degree 
of  merit  or  demerit  which  does  not  attach  to  us  personally 
and  to  no  one  else  but  us.  “Personal  criminality”  and 
nothing  else  is  sin  to  us.  But  however  we  have  become 
sinful,  we  are  all  entirely  sinful.  All  sin  consists  in  aliena- 
tion and  estrangement  from  God,  His  character.  His  will, 
and  the  law  of  duty;  and  this  alienation  and  estrangement 
from  all  the  claims  of  God  and  of  His  moral  law,  affects 
all  our  moral  movements.  In  all  forms  of  our  moral  ac- 
tivity, whether  externally  right  or  wrong,  this  estrange- 
ment is  total.  “No  moral  act  of  our  unregenerate  life  is 
prompted  by  that  motive  and  intent  which  renders  such 
act  morally  virtuous,  or  such  that  the  conscience  of  God  can 
regard,  or  ought  to  regard,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  will  and  law  of  duty.”  Surely  this  positive  fact  of 
universal  sinfulness  in  all  our  moral  activities  cannot  be 
given  negative  statement  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  inabil- 
ity to  good.  Mahan  will  not  go  so  far  as  that.  But  he  al- 
lows that  though  we  may  see  the  good  and  approve  it,  we 
cannot  do  it.  There  is  always  “a  total  failure  ‘to  do  that 
which  is  good,’ — the  good  to  do  which  there  is  a readiness 
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to  will.”®  He  avoids  the  word  “inability,”  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  recognize  some  sort  of  a “human  impotence”  to 
good;  a “self-impotence,”  a “total  self-impotence.”  He 
even  rebukes  the  preachers  of  the  revival  of  the  early 
thirties  for  their  purely  Pelagian  teaching  on  ability;  this 
was,  he  says,*  “a  leading  cause  of  the  ultimate  decline  of 
those  revivals.”  It  was  a better  teaching,  to  be  sure,  he  de- 
clares, than  the  old  New  England  doctrine  of  a so-called 
“natural  ability”  wholly  neutralized  by  a “moral  inability” 
— which  left  no  ability  at  all.  But  in  reacting  from  this 
the  revivalists  reacted  too  far  and  left  no  disability  at  all. 

It  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  we  are  dependent 
on  God’s  grace  for  holy  choices,  or,  at  least,  for  holy  execu- 
tions. “We  are  free  agents:  but  the  freedom  which  we 
and  all  creatures  possess  is  a dependent  one.  . . . Light 
and  grace  are  provided  and  rendered  available;  by  availing 
ourselves  of  these  ‘we  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God.’  We  are  free  to  avail,  or  not  to  avail, 
ourselves  of  this  light  and  grace.  Refusing  or  neglecting 
to  do  this,  we  have  no  available  power  for  anything  but 
sin.”  “We  have  no  available  power”;  what  is  that  but  ina- 
bility? An  inability  overcome,  indeed,  by  “light  and  grace” ; 
but  how  overcome  by  “light  and  grace”  ? Mahan  says  they 
are  “made  available.”  But  he  does  not  tell  us  how  their 
being  “made  available”  overcomes  our  previous  inability 
“for  anything  but  sin.”  Surely  the  mere  proffering  of  them 
to  us  cannot  overcome  this  inability.  What  Mahan  tells  us 
is,  however,  just  that.  He  tells  us  that  we  have  power  to 
accept  or  reject  proffered  grace  as  we  will;  but  naturally  no 
power  to  perform  without  grace  what  can  be  performed 
only  with  grace.  Grace  is  the  instrument  for  working  cer- 
tain effects : we  must  use  it  if  we  wish  those  effects.  But 
what  enables  us,  who  are  unable  to  use  it — for  we  can  do 
nothing  but  sin  and  to  use  grace  surely  is  no  sin — to  use  it 
although  we  are  unable  to  do  so?  Mahan  is  silent.  Or 
rather  he  deserts  his  doctrine  of  inability  to  good,  and  sub- 
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stitutes  for  it  a doctrine  of  absolute  ability — but  with  it  a 
complementary  doctrine  of  right  instrumentation.  We  are 
perfectly  able  to  do  what  is  right — to  love  God,  to  serve 
Him,  to  be  perfect;  but  of  course  we  are  not  able  to  do  any 
of  these  things  except  we  use  the  proper  instruments  for 
their  performance.  We  are  perfectly  able  to  cut  down  a 
tree,  but  not  with  our  finger  nails;  we  are  perfectly  able 
to  drive  a spike  home,  but  not  with  our  naked  fists.  If  we 
will  consent  to  use  an  axe  and  hammer,  we  can  easily  per- 
form these  tasks.  Mahan  very  truly  says : “Teaching  the 

doctrine  of  ability  as  an  absolute  power,  tends  to  induce,  not 
faith  in  God  and  His  grace,  but  self-assurance,  self-depen- 
dence, and  the  pride  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-righteous- 
ness.” He  wishes  then  to  teach  something  else  than  “abil- 
ity as  an  absolute  power.”  He  apparently  supposes  that  he 
is  teaching  ability  dependent  for  its  exercise  on  grace.  He 
is  not.  He  is  teaching  grace  dependent  for  its  operation 
on  ability.  We  use  grace,  not  grace  us.  The  whole  truth 
is  that  Mahan  has  raised  the  problem  of  ability  and  inabil- 
ity, and  then — has  dodged  it.  He  has  left  us  with  man  on 
our  hands  “impotent”  to  good:  and  as  he  has  not  made  it 
quite  plain  to  us  why  he  is  impotent  to  good,  so  he  has  not 
given  us  any  ground  whatever  to  believe,  that,  being  im- 
potent to  good,  he  is  quite  able  at  his  option  to  avail  himself 
of  God’s  proffered  grace  and  by  it  work  all  good.  Clearly 
these  problems  can  find  no  solution  except  in  the  frank 
postulation  on  the  one  hand  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  na- 
ture disabling  it  for  good,  and  on  the  other  of  recreative 
grace  recovering  it  to  good. 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
from  sin,  Mahan  gets  still  deeper  into  his  problem.  He  is 
no  longer  able  to  escape  ascribing  to  unregenerate  man  a 
sinful  “nature”  which  determines  his  actions;  or  to  the  sav- 
ing Spirit  a “physical”  effect  on  this  nature  by  which  it  is 
made  good  and  the  proximate  source  of  our  renewed  activi- 
ties. When  God  takes  the  stony  heart  out  of  our  flesh  and 
gives  us  a heart  of  flesh,  he  says,®  what  is  really  meant  is 
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“a  fundamental  change  and  a renewal  of  our  propensities.” 
“We  are,”  he  says,  “by  nature  ‘children  of  wrath,’  ‘prone 
to  evil  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.’  ” When  God  makes  the 
change  He  promises,  “we  have  ‘a  new  heart,’  and  ‘a  new 
spirit,’  ‘a  divine  nature,’  which  impels  us  to  love  and 
obedience,  just  as  our  old  nature  impelled  us  to  sin.”  Re- 
ferring to  the  “works  of  the  flesh,”  of  Gal.  v.  19  ff.,  he  re- 
marks that  “behind  all  these  forms  of  sin,  ‘works  of  the 
flesh,’  lie  certain  propensities,  dispositions  and  tempers, 
which,  when  touched  by  corresponding  temptations,  set  on 
fire  burning  and  ‘warring  lusts,’  and  evil  passions,  and  these 
induce  the  sins  and  crimes  above  described.”  “These  old 
propensities,  dispositions  and  tempers,  are  taken  away,  and 
in  their  stead,  new  ones  are  given,”  and  “under  our  reno- 
vated propensities,  and  new  dispositions,  tendencies  and 
tempers,  or  ‘divine  nature,’  it  becomes  just  as  easy  and 
natural  for  us  to  bear  ‘the  fruits  of  the  Spirit’  as  it  was, 
under  our  old  ones,  to  work  ‘the  works  of  the  flesh.’  ” The 
subject  is  pursued  and  similar  phraseology  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. “ ‘By  nature,’  ” we  read,®  “ — that  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  old  nature,  or  propensities,  dispositions,  and 
tempers, — we  are  ‘children  of  wrath,’  and  ‘bring  forth  fruit 
unto  death.’  Under  the  dispositions,  tempers,  and  tenden- 
cies of  our  new  or  ‘divine  nature,’  we  are  just  as  naturally 
‘children  of  God,’  and  have  our  fruit  unto  holiness.’  ” We 
are  to  reckon  ourselves  dead  unto  sin,  “because  ‘our  old 
man,’  our  old  propensities,  dispositions,  and  tempers,  is 
crucified,  ‘put  to  death,’  with  Him,  that  the  ‘body  of  sin,’ 
our  old  and  evil  nature,  ‘might  be  destroyed,  that  hence- 
forth we  should  not  serve  sin.’  ” While  the  old  nature 
remains,  we  are  told,  we  cannot  help  sinning;  similarly 
when  the  new  nature  is  given  we  cannot  help  being  holy. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a note  of  “may”  rather  than  “must” 
is  struck.  “Because  that,  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwell- 
ing in  us,  ‘the  body  of  sin,’  our  old  and  evil  propensities, 
‘may  be  destroyed,’  or  ‘the  old  man  may  be  crucified’  with 
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Him,  and  we  may  ‘through  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Jesus,’  be  ‘made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,’  we 
should  indeed  cease  to  ‘live  after  the  flesh,’  should  be  ‘not 
in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,’  and  should  ‘reckon  ourselves 
dead  indeed  unto  sin  but  alive  under  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.’  ” But  this  phraseology  appears  to  be 
preserved  only  for  purposes  of  exhortation,  and  its  appar- 
ent suggestion  that  the  effect  lies  in  our  own  power  is  fully 
corrected  when  the  speech  takes  a didactic  form.  “Such 
language,”  we  read,^  “implies  more  than  this,  that  his  old 
propensities,  ‘the  body  of  sin,’  ‘the  old  man’  is  yet  living 
and  warring  in  the  soul,  but,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  are 
held  in  subjection.  Mere  subjection  is  not  death.  What 
the  Apostle  undeniably  intended  to  teach  is  this : that  his 
propensities,  dispositions,  and  temper  had  been  so  reno- 
vated that  the  world,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  had  no 
more  power  over  him  than  they  have  over  the  dead.  Christ,- 
on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  him,  and  occupied  all  his  affec- 
tions, and  held  undisputed  control  over  all  his  activities.” 
This  certainly  suggests  a “physical”  change  wrought  in  us 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  our  governing  dispositions 
are  changed : and  that  as  certainly  implies  that  we  are  gov- 
erned by  our  dispositions,  whether  evil  or  good. 

At  an  earlier  point,®  discussing  the  phrase  “divine  nature” 
in  2 Pet.  i.  4,  Mahan  remarks : “The  words  ‘the  divine  na- 
ture’ imply,  as  all  will  admit,  not  only  the  holiness  and 
blessedness  of  the  divine  mind,  but  also  that  divine  disposi- 
tion or  nature  in  God  which  induces  His  holiness  and 
blessedness.  For  us  to  become  possessed  of  this  ‘divine  na- 
ture’ implies  not  only  present  holiness  and  blessedness  such 
as  God  possesses,  but  a divine  disposition  in  us,  a new  and 
divine  nature,  which  induces  and  prompts  to  holiness,  just 
as  God’s  nature  prompts  Him  to  the  same.  In  our  old  or 
unrenewed  state,  we  not  only  sinned,  but  had  a nature  or 
disposition  which  prompted  us  to  sin.  In  Christ  we  not 
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only  obey  the  divine  will,  but  receive  from  Him  as  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  a new  or  ‘divine  nature,’ 
which  prompts  us  to  purity  and  obedience,  just  as  our  old 
disposition  prompted  us  to  sin.”  A tendency  appears  here 
to  think  of  the  new  nature  imparted  to  us  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  entity  implanted  within  us:  and  this  is  identified 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  coming  into  our  hearts  brings 
“the  disposition”  of  Christ  with  Him.  In  commenting  on 
the  words:  “God  sends  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our 

hearts,”  the  phrase  is  employed : “the  Spirit,  or  disposition, 
of  His  Son.”  This  corresponds  to  a mystical  tendency 
which  shows  itself  elsewhere  in  Mahan’s  writings  and  forms 
a connecting  link  between  him  and  the  “New  York  Perfec- 
tionists” who  preceded  him.  Apart  from  the  suggestion  of 
this  special  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  “new  nature” 
imparted  to  us,  however,  there  appears  to  be  here  a real 
recognition  of  the  existence  in  us  of  a substrate  of  our  ac- 
tivities, having  moral  quality  itself,  and  so  conditioning  our 
moral  activities  as  to  determine  their  moral  quality.  “We 
are  not  only  saved  from  the  actual  sins  that  are  in  the 
world,”  we  read,  “but  the  evil  propensities  and  tempers,  ‘the 
law  in  our  members,’  which  induces  sin,  are  taken  from  us.” 
This  certainly  seems  to  posit  a law  in  our  members,  under- 
lying and  determining  our  activities.  We  receive,  we  read 
again,  “not  only  deliverance  from  sinning,  but  ‘the  death  of 
the  old  man,’  or” — as  it  is  now  explained — “the  crucifixion 
of  all  those  tempers  and  dispositions  which  induce  sin.” 
There  are,  then,  permanent  tendencies  in  us,  which  deter- 
mine our  activities  to  be  sinful.  On  the  positive  side,  we 
receive  “new  and  divine  tendencies  which  naturally  induce 
the  opposite  virtues,” — “not  only  actual  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine will  but  ‘a  divine  nature’  which  prompts  to  and  con- 
strains obedience  in  all  its  forms.”  Are  we  not  to  give 
validity  to  the  phrases  “naturally  induce,”  “constrains” 
here?  And  then  it  is  added  in  a general  summary:  “It  is 
as  much  the  nature  of  ‘the  new  man,’  on  the  prompting  of 
his  new  and  divine  tendencies,  to  be  pure  in  heart  and  life. 
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as  it  was  that  of  ‘the  old  man’  to  ‘obey  the  law  of  sin.’  ” 
Surely  a “physical”  corruption,  and  a “physical”  holiness, 
and  a physical  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  taught 
here. 

This  teaching  forms  the  foundation  for  Mahan’s  doctrine 
of  the  “sanctification  of  the  sensibility,”  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  advert,  and  which  was  a peculiarity 
of  his  teaching  among  his  fellows.  James  H.  Fairchild® 
very  properly  tells  us  that  it  appears  “to  involve  a super- 
natural and  almost  mechanical  action  upon  our  human  na- 
ture, restoring  it  to  its  normal  state  before  the  fall, — all, 
however,  in  response  to  our  faith.”  The  words,  “All,  how- 
ever, in  response  to  our  faith,”  mark  the  limits  Deyond 
which  Mahan  would  not  go  in  ascribing  salvation  to  God; 
and,  with  that,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  his  thinking.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  ascribes  to  the  evil  dispositions  which 
constitute  the  “old  man”  just  as  much  determining  power 
over  our  activities,  making  them  evil,  as  he  ascribes  to  the 
good  dispositions  constituting  our  new  man,  making  our 
activities  good.  And  yet  he  supposes  that  while  still  under 
the  dominance  of  the  “old  man”  we  may  at  will  turn  to 
Christ  in  saving  faith.  More:  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  his  exposition  of  the  determining  effects  on  conduct  of 
our  “propensities,  dispositions,  temper  and  tendencies,”^® 
he  speaks  of  the  man  who  has  believed  for  pardon  but  not 
yet  for  holiness,  being  “as  far  as  his  voluntary  activities  are 
concerned  in  a state  of  supreme  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,”  while  yet  (since  the  “physical”  change  comes  only 
with  the  “second  blessing”)  all  these  “old  propensities,  dis- 
positions, tempers  and  tendencies”  remain  as  they  were  and 
remain  at  war  against  this  new-born  purpose  of  obedience. 
If  validity  be  given  to  the  preceding  exposition,  this  is  non- 
sense: if  validity  be  given  to  this  assertion,  that  exposition 
is  without  significance.  Whatever  Mahan  teaches  as  to  a 
supernatural  action  on  the  human  soul  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
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— an  action  which  Fairchild  looks  upon  as  “almost  mechani- 
cal,”— he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  suspending  human 
salvation  on  anything  else  than  human  volition;  a volition 
which  at  bottom  he  conceives  as  acting  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  any  as  well  subjective  as  objective  determi- 
nants. Mahan’s  whole  discussion  of  “the  sanctification  of 
the  sensibility,”  therefore,  with  its  suggestions  of  controlling 
dispositions  lying  behind  our  activities  and  of  a consequent 
“physical”  change  in  our  sanctification,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a mere  tendency  of  thought  running  athwart  his  most 
fundamental  convictions  and  capable  therefore  of  having 
validity  given  to  it  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  consistent 
with  a doctrine  of  the  will,  and  of  the  dependence  of  salva- 
tion on  the  will,  with  which  it  is  in  essential  disharmony. 

Fairchild,  in  his  notice  of  this  excursion  of  Mahan’s 
thought,  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  Finney  stood  in  the  mat- 
ter. “President  Finney,”  he  says,  “while  not  disclaiming 
this  idea  entirely,  and  sometimes  presenting  facts  and  ex- 
periences which  were  in  harmony  with  it,  insisted  more 
upon  the  moral  power  of  Gospel  truth  upon  the  believer’s 
heart.  He  found  deliverance  from  temptation  and  from  the 
power  of  sin  in  the  news  which  the  Spirit  gives  of  Christ. 
The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  was  to  him  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  ‘Sanctify  us  through  the  truth’  was  the 
burden  of  his  prayer  and  of  his  teaching;  and  this  was  the 
prevalent  idea  with  the  other  leaders  of  thought  here.” 
That  is  to  say  Finney  dallied  a little  with  the  idea  of  “the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,”  but  did  not  really  adopt  it;  he  con- 
tinued to  confine  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  illumination  and 
to  deny  all  recreative  functions  to  Him:  He  is  our  Guide, 
not  our  Regenerator.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  Finney’s 
failure  to  assimilate  this  idea : what  is  surprising  is  that  he 
could  dally  with  it  even  for  a moment.  That  he  did  do  so 
is  probably  only  an  illustration  of  that  hospitality  which  he 
was  ever  showing  to  the  notions  of  his  colleagues,  by  which 
he  was  led  to  assimilate  them  as  far  as  his  fundamental 
teaching  permitted  him  to  do  so,  without,  however,  ever 
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really  modifying  his  fundamental  teaching  to  accommodate 
them.  A striking  instance  of  how  he  dealt  with  them,  ap- 
parently adopting  them  with  heartiness  and  really  trans- 
forming them  into  the  image  of  his  own  thought,  is  afforded 
by  his  treatment  of  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  at  a dramatic  moment  of  his  own  life.  Ma- 
han’s book  bearing  that  title  was  published  in  1870.  The 
National  Council  of  Congregationalist  Churches  met  at 
Oberlin  in  1871,  and,  making  much  of  Finney  in  his  hale 
old  age  (he  was  in  his  eightieth  year),  invited  him  to  ad- 
dress it.  He  did  so,  and,  on  request,  continued  his  discus- 
sion on  the  following  Sabbath.  The  subject  he  chose  to 
speak  on  was  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  ran  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Mahan’s 
recently  published  book.  He  followed  up  his  address  with 
some  letters  printed  in  The  Independent,  and  afterwards 
put  into  tract  form.  In  the  first  of  these  (called  Power 
from  on  High)  he  outlines  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  for  power,  as  he  had  outlined  it  at  the  Council; 
and  it  might  almost  have  been  simply  transcribed  from 
Mahan.  This  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  declares,  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  performing  the  work  given 
us  by  Christ  to  do;  Christ  has  expressly  promised  it  to  the 
whole  Church;  the  condition  of  receiving  it  is  to  continue 
in  prayer  and  supplication  until  we  receive  it ; it  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  peace  which  comes  to  the  justified 
state — it  is  not  peace  but  power;  Christ  gives  peace  but 
promises  power — and  we  must  not  rest  in  conversion  but  go 
on  to  this  second  blessing  which  is  at  our  disposal.  A sec- 
ond letter  now  followed,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  given  a 
somewhat  new  turn.  The  blessing  conferred  on  the  Apos- 
tles at  Pentecost  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  first  re- 
duced to  “the  power  to  fasten  saving  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  men,”  the  power  “to  savingly  impress  men.”  And 
then  in  his  effort  to  define  precisely  what  this  power  con- 
sists in,  Finney  comes  to  this; — “It  was  God  speaking  in 
and  through  them.  It  was  a power  from  on  high — God  in 
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them  making  a saving  impression  upon  those  to  whom  they 
spoke.”  And  then  he  still  further  teaches  that  the  power 
was  not  conferred  at  Pentecost  alone,  and  not  alone  on  the 
Apostles.  It  is  still  conferred:  he  himself  has  received  it. 
He  has  often  converted  men  by  so  chance  a word  that  he 
had  no  remembrance  of  having  spoken  it,  or  even  by  a 
mere  look.  He  illustrates  this  with  anecdotes  from  his  own 
life,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  had  re- 
cently completed.  It  is  a sufficiently  odd  doctrine  which 
he  here  enunciates,  a kind  of  new  Lutheranism  with  the 
evangelist  substituted  for  the  Word.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
represented,  not,  as  in  the  Reformed  doctrine,  as  accom- 
panying the  word  preached  extrinsecus  accedens — “the  Lord 
opened  Lydia’s  heart,”  “Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water, 
the  Lord  gives  the  increase”;  and  not  as  in  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  intrinsic  in  the  Word  spoken,  acting  out  from 
the  Word  on  the  heart  of  the  hearer;  but  as  intrinsic  in  the 
evangelist  speaking.  By  a mere  gaze,  without  a word 
spoken,  Finney  says  he  reduced  a whole  room-full  of  fac- 
tory girls  to  hysteria.  As  the  Lutheran  says  God  in  the 
Word  works  a saving  impression,  Finney  says  God  in  the 
preacher  works  a saving  impression.  Not  the  Word,  but 
the  preacher  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The 
evangelist  has  become  a Sacrament.  The  letters  were  con- 
tinued after  an  interval.  There  was  another  descriptive 
one  {The  Enduement  of  the  Spirit)  in  which  the  anecdote 
of  the  preaching  in  “Sodom”  related  in  the  Memoirs  is  re- 
peated. Then  there  was  one  called  Power  from  on  High: 
who  may  Expect  the  Enduement?  in  which  he  explains  that 
“all  Christians  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Christ,  may 
ask  to  receive  the  enduement  of  power  to  win  souls  to 
Him,”  adding  that  it  comes  “after  their  first  faith,”  and  as 
an  “instantaneous”  gift.  In  another.  Is  It  a Hard  Saying? 
he  defends  his  assertion  that  those  without  this  power  are 
disqualified  for  office  in  the  Church.  And  finally,  Endue- 
ment for  Power  from  on  High  considers  the  conditions 
upon  which  this  enduement  of  power  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
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a pathetic  sight  to  observe  the  aged  Finney  after  a long 
life  of  insistance  that  it  is  only  by  the  power  of  truth  that 
men  can  be  brought  to  Christ,  clothing  at  the  end  the  evan- 
gelist himself  with  supernatural  powers  and  representing 
him  as  fitted  for  his  functions  only  by  the  possession  of 
these  supernatural  powers.  It  is  an  odd  instance  of  the  in- 
vention of  a supernaturally  endowed  priesthood  to  mediate 
between  God  and  man,  when  God  is  not  permitted  Himself 
to  act  immediately  on  the  heart ; and  it  seems  to  bear  witness 
to  a deep-lying  conviction  in  the  human  soul  that  its  salva- 
tion will  not  be  accomplished  without  a supernatural  inter- 
vention somewhere.  The  pragmatic  refutation  of  the  Pe- 
lagian construction  of  salvation  is  not  a mean  one.  It  will 
not  work ; and  no  one  really  believes  that  it  will  work.  The 
supernaturalism  thrown  out  at  the  window  is  very  apt  to 
creep  back  through  some  chink  or  other. 

The  form  given  to  the  Oberlin  doctrine  of  perfection  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  development  did  not  remain  its  perma- 
nent form.  It  was  distinctly  taught  in  essentially  this  form, 
it  is  true,  throughout  his  long  life,  by  Asa  Mahan,  to  whose 
influence  apparently  the  first  shaping  of  the  doctrine  was 
mainly  due.  And  Henry  Cowles  seems  never  to  have  ad- 
vanced much  beyond  this  mode  of  conceiving  it.  But  it 
was  not  long  before,  in  its  general  apprehension,  it  suffered 
a sea-change  which  gave  it  a totally  new  character.  This 
was  due  to  the  dominating  place  given  in  Oberlin  thinking, 
from  1841  on,  to  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  “the  sim- 
plicity of  moral  action.”  This  was  not  a new  doctrine.  It 
lay,  as  corollary,  too  near  to  the  teleological  ethics  inher- 
ited by  Oberlin  from  the  New  England  theology,  for  it 
not  to  have  had  attention  drawn  to  it  before.  Frank  H. 
Foster  has  shown  that  it  is  very  clearly  alluded  to  in  cer- 
tain arguments  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,^^  and  indeed  that  it 
was  already  more  than  hinted  at  by  Samuel  Hopkins: 
“Every  moral  action  is  either  perfectly  holy  or  perfectly 
sinful.”^*  It  was  a settled  presupposition  of  Finney’s 

Genetic  History,  &c.  pp.  463  f. 

12  Ibid. 
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thought  from  at  least  the  beginning  of  1839,  although  he  re- 
calls a time  when  he  had  not  yet  recognized  it.“  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  two  of  the  theological  students  at 
Oberlin  of  the  class  of  1842,  to  bring  it  out  of  comparative 
neglect,  announce  it  as  of  primary  importance,  enforce  it 
by  extended  reasoning,  and  make  it  a determining  factor  in 
Oberlin  thinking. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  part  taken  by  the  students 
at  Oberlin  in  formulating  its  doctrine  of  perfection.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  had  the  students  not  intervened,  the 
Oberlin  professors  might  never  have  discovered  that  they 
were  in  fact  teaching  a doctrine  of  perfection.  And  we  see 
them  intervening  here  again  to  bring  into  full  recognition 
and  use  a fundamental  principle  of  Oberlin  thinking  which 
appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  In  neither  in- 
stance was  there  a new  discovery  made.  In  both  instances 

13  See  above,  p.  145.  John  C.  Lord,  The  Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  Review,  April  1841,  pp.  238  ff.  expounds  the  doctrine  on  the 
basis  of  a passage  from  The  Oberlin  Evangelist,  vol.  I (1839),  p.  42, 
where  Finney  says  that  he  was  himself  formerly  of  the  opinion  that 
an  “exercise  might  be  put  forth  in  view  of  several  motives,  or  partake 
of  the  complex  character  of  the  motives  that  produced  it,”  but  is  now 
persuaded  that  “this  philosophy  is  false.”  His  present  view  is  ex- 
pressed thus:  “It  seems  to  be  a very  general  opinion,  that  there  is 

such  a thing  as  imperfect  obedience  to  God;  (i.e.)  as  it  respects  one 
and  the  same  act ; but  I cannot  see  how  an  imperfect  obedience,  relating 
to  one  and  the  same  act,  can  be  possible.  Imperfect  obedience!  what 
can  be  meant  by  this,  but  disobedient  obedience!  or  sinful  holiness. 
Now,  to  decide  the  character  of  any  act,  we  are  to  bring  it  into  the 
light  of  the  law  of  God;  if  agreeable  to  the  law,  it  is  obedience — it  is 
right — wholly  right.  If  it  is  in  any  respect  different  from  what  the 
law  of  God  requires,  it  is  wrong — wholly  wrong.”  Lord’s  own  sum- 
mary of  Finney’s  teaching  is  admirable : “He  admits  that  obedience 

may  be  imperfect  in  respect  to  its  constancy,  but  never  in  regard  to 
degree;  and  insists  that  if  a Christian,  at  any  given  moment,  has  any 
holiness,  it  must  be  perfect  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and  the  indi- 
vidual of  course,  for  the  time  being,  wholly  sanctified.  The  whole 
scope  of  the  argument  amounts  to  this : that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  its 
exercises;  that  there  are  no  permanent  dispositions;  that  character  is 
what  the  exercises  of  the  individual,  at  any  given  moment,  may  hap- 
pen to  be;  and  that  these  fluctuating  states  are  always  perfect  for 
good  or  evil,  both  in  kind  and  degree.” 
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what  we  are  called  upon  to  observe  is  the  fresh  young 
minds  of  the  students,  in  working  on  the  material  given  to 
them,  throwing  up  into  clear  view  elements  of  necessary  im- 
plication which  were  being  left  by  their  teachers  out  of 
sight.  Finney,  writing  in  1847,  felicitates  himself  on  the 
method  of  instruction  pursued  at  Oberlin,  by  which  the 
students  were  made  fellow  workers  with  the  teachers;  and 
handsomely  acknowledges  the  benefit  he  had  received  from 
his  students’  activity.  “I  owe  not  a little  to  my  classes,” 
he  says,^*  “for  I have  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
learning  and  sagacity  and  talent  of  every  member  of  my 
classes  in  pushing  my  investigations.”  The  particular  mem- 
bers of  his  classes  to  whose  sagacity  he  owes  not  indeed  his 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  “the  simplicity  of  moral  ac- 
tion,” but  its  elevation  to  the  commanding  place  it  at  once 
took  in  Oberlin  thinking,  were  two  brothers,  Samuel  D. 
and  William  Cochran. 

It  was  William  Cochran,  a brilliant  young  man  who  af- 
terwards served  a few  years  as  a professor  at  Oberlin,  un- 
til cut  off  by  an  untimely  death  in  1847,  who  brought  the 
subject  into  public  discussion.  This  he  did  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  the  spring  of 
1841  and  repeated  the  following  autumn,  at  Commence- 
ment, before  the  Society  of  Alumni.  Permanency  was 
given  to  this  address  by  its  publication  in  The  Oberlin 
Evangelist, and  Cochran  afterwards  developed  his  views 
at  greater  length  in  the  pages  of  The  Oberlin  Quarterly  Re- 
view.^^  From  this  time  on  the  doctrine  of  “the  simplicity  of 
moral  action”  became  a characteristic  feature  of  Oberlin 
theology.  The  leading  instructors  and  preachers  of  the 
time,  with  “the  possible  exception  of  Henry  Cowles”  em- 
braced it  at  once ; and  “especially  by  the  consistent  and  un- 
varying advocacy  of  President  Fairchild”  it  was  propa- 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  II,  1847,  p.  v. 

For  1842,  pp.  32  ff.,  41  ff.  An  abstract  of  the  address  and  an  esti- 
mate of  its  teaching  are  given  by  Foster,  Genetic  History,  &c.  pp.  459  ff. 

See  in  general  Fairchild,  The  Congregational  Quarterly,  April  1876, 

pp.  247  ff . 
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gated  through  a succeeding  generation  as  the  only  genuine 
Oberlin  teaching.^’ 

The  essence  of  this  doctrine  is  briefly  explained  by  Fair- 
child  as  follows:  “The  doctrine  maintains  the  impossibil- 
ity of  a divided  heart  in  moral  action.  The  sinner,  in  his 
sin,  is  utterly  destitute  of  righteousness,  and  the  good  man, 
in  his  obedience,  is  completely,  entirely  obedient : sin  on  the 
one  side  and  obedience  on  the  other  belonging  only  to  vol- 
untary states.  The  division  of  the  will  between  the  two 
contradictory  moral  attitudes  of  sin  and  holiness  is  a meta- 
physical impossibility.”  The  ethical  theory  underlying  the 
doctrine  is  here  thrown  into  emphasis.  The  man  is  dis- 
solved into  a series  of  volitions.  Each  volition  is  isolated 
and  looked  at  apart:  and  being  treated  as  a bare  volition, 
it  is  said  not  to  be  capable  of  a composite  character.  Vo- 
litions are  either  good  or  bad;  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
But  beyond  the  volition  no  man  is  recognized : the  volition 
is  the  man,  and  what  the  volition  is  at  any  moment  that 
the  man  is.  As  volitions  are  either  good  or  bad,  so  then 
the  man  is.  The  morally  grey  is  eliminated : only  black  and 
white  are  allowed  to  be  possible.  Every  man  is  either  as 
bad  or  as  good  as  he  can  be  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  stands  for  the  moment.  There  can  therefore  be  no  such 
thing  as  a partially  sanctified  believer;  and  the  whole  con- 
ception of  progressive  sanctification  is  excluded.  “They 
allege,”  says  John  C.  Lord,  accurately,^®  “that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  imperfect  believers,  and,  of  course,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  being  sanctified  in  part.”  Over  against 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  churches  which  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  perfect  holiness,  this  doctrine  sets  the  denial  of 

17  We  are  summarizing  the  accounts  of  Fairchild  and  Foster,  as 
cited.  The  final  words  are  justified  by  such  a turn  of  phrase  as  this, 
from  the  pen  of  Fairchild  (p.  249)  : “The  idea  of  rising  from  a 

partial  to  a complete  obedience,  from  imperfect  to  perfect  faith  and 
love,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  are  voluntary  and  responsible  acts 
or  states  to  be  required  of  men,  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sim- 
plicity of  moral  action,  and  hence  is  not  admissible  in  the  Oberlin  The- 
ology.” The  italics  are  ours. 

1®  As  cited,  p.  238. 
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the  possibility  of  imperfect  holiness.  You  are  either  per- 
fectly holy,  or  you  have  no  holiness  at  all.  Holiness  is  a 
thing  that  does  not  admit  of  abscission  and  division.  The 
idea  is  generalized  into  the  proposition  that  “holiness  must 
be  supreme  in  degree  to  have  the  character  of  holiness  at 
all,” — a proposition  which  might  appear  to  mean  that  a 
little  sin  neutralizes  any  amount  of  holiness,  but  no  amount 
of  holiness  can  affect  the  quality  of  existing  sin  at  all,  ex- 
cept that  the  very  conception  of  progressive  holiness  is  ex- 
cluded. The  Church  at  any  given  moment  is  therefore  not 
made  up  of  redeemed  sinners  in  various  stages  of  perfec- 
tion, but  of  perfectly  holy  and  perfectly  wicked  people 
standing  side  by  side.  The  two  classes  are  not  stable  but 
may  be,  in  the  individuals  which  compose  them,  continually 
changing  places.  The  perfectly  holy  may,  and  do,  become 
at  any  moment  the  perfectly  wicked:  the  perfectly  wicked 
may,  and  do,  become  at  any  moment,  the  perfectly  holy. 
The  average  of  the  mass  may  yield  a result  that  looks  like 
the  partly  sanctified  Christian  as  commonly  conceived.  But 
the  “average  Christian”  has  no  real  existence,  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  mass  is  obtained  by  finding  the  shifting  center 
of  gravity  of  a mass  composed  actually,  in  varying  propor- 
tions, of  perfectly  holy  and  perfectly  wicked  men  as  units. 
There  is  no  room  here,  therefore,  for  two  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, with  a “second  conversion”  lying  between  them.  To 
be  a Christian  at  all  is  to  be  perfect:  and  the  concern  of 
the  Christian  is  not  to  grow  more  perfect,  but  to  maintain 
the  perfection  which  belongs  to  him  as  a Christian  and  in 
which,  not  into  which,  he  grows.  What,  then,  he  seeks 
after  is  not  holiness — he  has  that.  Nor  more  holiness  than 
he  has — if  he  has  any  he  has  all.  What  he  seeks  after  is 
“establishment.”  Holiness  cannot  be  imperfect  in  degree: 
but  it  can  be  and  is  imperfect  in  “constancy.”  The  doc- 
trine has  been  called  “the  pendulum  theory  of  moral  action.” 
It  supposes  the  man  to  oscillate  between  perfect  goodness 
and  perfect  badness,  and  denies  to  him  any  abiding,  per- 
manent character.^®  To  one  observing  the  current  of  an 

Cf.  Foster,  as  cited,  p.  460,  and  the  quotation  from  Cochran  there. 
Cf.  also  Lord,  as  cited,  p.  239. 
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individual  life,  it  may  bear — as  the  church  at  large  does — 
the  aspect  of  the  manifestation  of  an  imperfectly  sanctified 
nature.  This  is  illusion:  it  is  due  to  the  mingling  in  our 
observation  of  successive  states  of  perfect  goodness  and 
perfect  badness.  They  do  not  co-exist,  but  alternate.  The 
one  task  of  the  Christian  is  to  attain  a state  in  which  the 
fluctuation  ceases  and  he  is  permanently  established  in  holi- 
ness.^® When  that  state  is  attained  we  are  not  merely  “en- 
tirely” sanctified — that  we  had  been,  at  intervals,  all  along, 
— but  “permanently”  sanctified.  That  is  the  goal  of  all 
Christian  progress — to  cease  from  falling  and  remain 
steadily  what  all  Christians  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  what 
all  Christians  are — whenever  they  are  Christians. 

The  interpolation  of  this  doctrine,  as  a controlling  factor, 
into  Oberlin  thinking  had  the  effect  of  antiquating  the  doc- 
trine of  perfection  as  previously  taught  at  Oberlin.  Cowles, 
it  is  true,  simply  permitted  all  he  had  written  to  stand  as  it 
was  written — litera  scripta  manet.  Morgan  had  not  hither- 
to put  his  hand  to  the  subject,  and  his  hands  were  free  to 
take  up  the  new  doctrine  and  work  out  from  it  as  his  start- 
ing point.  To  Mahan  and  Finney,  who  had  written  cop- 
iously in  the  earlier  sense,  the  task  was  set,  to  adjust  their 
even  more  copious  later  discussions  to  the  new  point  of 
view.  Mahan’s  method  was  to  accept  the  new  doctrine  of 
course — and  to  pass  by  it  with  averted  face  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  The  phraseology  by  which  Fairchild  describes 
his  relation  to  it  is  carefully  chosen  and  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  of  its  apparent  colorlessness.  “His  later 
writings,”  he  says,®^  “are  intended  to  harmonize  with  the 
doctrine.”  They  do  not  do  so.  It  remains  with  him  an  un- 
assimilated element  of  thought.  Finney,  on  the  contrary, 
to  whom  the  doctrine  was  no  stranger,  entered  upon  the 

20  Fairchild,  as  cited,  p.  249 : “The  work  required  in  Christian  pro- 
gress is  . . . establishment  of  Christian  character,  and  more  and  more 
complete  deliverance  from  these  interruptions  of  obedience — an  obedi- 
ence more  and  more  constant  until  it  becomes  permanent  and  suffers 
no  interruption.” 

21  As  cited,  p.  254. 
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task  of  adjustment  to  it  con  amore.  In  his  Lechires  on 
Systematic  Theology — the  most  extended  and  systematic 
of  his  writings — he  has  made  the  notion  of  “the  simplicity 
of  moral  action”  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine 
of  salvation,  and  as  a consequence  teaches,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  perfection  of  all  Christians  from  the  inception  of  faith 
in  them  onward.  This  necessitates  not  only  a readjust- 
ment of  the  whole  trend  of  his  Views  of  Sanctification, 
which  he  largely  incorporates  into  the  new  work,  but  a re- 
construction of  his  entire  treatment  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, every  stage  in  which  requires  radical  alteration  to  fit 
ir  in  with  the  new  point  of  view.  The  doctrine  of  sanctifi- 
cation to  which  an  inordinate  formal  place  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  is  already  given,  nevertheless  actually  over- 
flows even  these  ample  bounds  and  swallows  up  the  space 
allowed  to  the  other  saving  operations.  The  doctrine  of 
salvation  becomes  almost  nothing  indeed  but  a doctrine  of 
sanctification.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  when  the 
formal  treatment  of  sanctification  is  reached,  despite  the 
copiousness  with  which  it  is  dealt  with,  little  is  left  to  be 
said  of  it.  In  this  exigency  the  term  is  retained  and  its 
meaning  altered.  “Entire  sanctification”  no  longer  stands 
as  the  end  of  the  saving  process,  as  the  final  goal  towards 
which  the  Christians’  heart  yearns.  That  having  become  the 
characteristic  of  all  believers  from  the  moment  of  conver- 
sion, the  term  “sanctification”  as  the  designation  of  one  stage 
of  salvation  and  that  the  most  elaborately  treated  of  all,  has 
lost  its  content.  As  it  must  add  something  to  what  Chris- 
tians already  possess,  and  as  all  Christians — whenever  they 
are  Christians — possess  “entire  sanctification,”  “sanctifica- 
tion” comes  to  mean  “permanent  sanctification.”  “Sanctifi- 
cation,” says  Finney,  in  a vain  attempt  to  deal  with  the  em- 
barrassing situation,*^  as  he  enters  upon  his  discussion  of 
“sanctification,”  “may  be  entire  in  two  senses:  (i)  In  the 
sense  of  present  full  obedience,  or  entire  consecration  to 
God;  and  (2)  in  the  sense  of  continued,  abiding  consecra- 


Systematic  Theology,  1881,  p.  595.  Cf.  Fairchild,  as  cited,  p.  256. 
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tion  or  obedience  to  God.  Entire  sanctification  when  the 
terms  are  used  in  this  sense,  consists  in  being  established, 
confirmed,  preserved,  continued  in  a state  of  sanctification, 
or  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  In  this  discussion,  then, 
I shall  use  the  term  ‘entire  sanctification’  to  designate  a 
state  of  confirmed  and  entire  consecration  of  soul,  and 
spirit,  or  of  the  whole  being  to  God.”  As  much  as  to  say: 
All  believers  being  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  believers 
entirely  sanctified  from  the  first  moment  of  their  believing, 
on  receiving  this  great  new  gift  of  sanctification  . . . will, 
now  just  stay  sanctified.  The  goal  that  is  set  before  Chris- 
tians accordingly  ceases  to  be  to  become  entirely  sanctified 
— that  they  already  are  if  Christians  at  all — but  to  make 
their  entire  sanctification  no  longer  fluctuating  but  perma- 
nent. Fairchild  thinks^®  that  Finney  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  his  new  attitude  on  the  subject  in  discussion,  with- 
out some  lapses  into  his  earlier  point  of  view.  That  would 
be  both  natural  and  unimportant;  and  the  instances  ad- 
duced by  Fairchild  appear  fairly  to  bear  out  the  suggestion. 
But  it  is  the  new  attitude  which  dominates  the  entire  system 
of  doctrine — if  this  can  be  spoken  of  as  a new  attitude  for 
Finney  and  not  rather  a reversion  to  an  older  attitude  lying 
behind  that  exhibited  in  what  we  may  perhaps  call  his  Ma- 
han period.^*  And  it  is  this  new  attitude  which  dominated 
the  subsequent  thought  of  Oberlin,  so  long  as  Oberlin  re- 
mained Perfectionist  in  its  thought.  The  older  point  of 
view  which  it  supplanted  was  now  thought  to  be  not  quite 
an  Oberlin  point  of  view;  and  so  far  as  it  continued  to 
exist  in  Oberlin — “in  limited  circles”  we  are  told, — was 
“sustained,  not  by  the  Oberlin  theology  or  the  Oberlin  teach- 
ing or  preaching,  but  by  the  writings  and  periodicals  and 

2®  As  cited,  pp.  256  ff. 

2*  Fairchild’s  opinion  (p.  259)  is  different.  He  thinks  Finney  has 
not  only  not  “adjusted  his  views  of  sanctification  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trine as  to  the  nature  of  moral  action,”  but  that  “the  treatise,  in  al- 
most all  its  features,  belongs  to  a system  of  theology  maintaining 
mixed  action.”  Finney  is  not  an  eminently  consistent  writer  and  in 
the  matter  of  “the  simplicity  of  moral  action,”  Fairchild  is  very  exigent. 
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teachings  introduced  from  abroad,  especially  of  the  Wes- 
leyan school.”^®  To  the  Wesleyan  period  of  Oberlin  per- 
fectionism there  succeeded,  then,  from  1841  on,  a period  of 
very  distinctively  Oberlin  perfectionism.  And  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  new  Oberlin  perfectionism  is  that  it 
is  the  product  of  the  conception  known  as  “the  simplicity 
of  moral  action.” 

Finney  formally  expounds  his  conception  of  “the  sim- 
plicity of  moral  action”  in  a chapter  in  the  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology.^^  He  takes  his  start  from  the  conten- 
tion that  all  moral  character  resides  in  the  ultimate  choice; 
and  as  this  ultimate  choice  dominates  all  subordinate  choices, 
volitions  and  acts,  it  dominates  the  whole  life.  The  moral 
character  of  the  ultimate  choice  thus  gives  its  moral  char- 
acter to  the  entire  life.  As  now  the  ultimate  choice  is  simple 
and  its  moral  character  is  simple,  a man  must  be  morally 
just  what  his  ultimate  choice  is  morally.  That  ultimate 
choice  must  be  wholly  moral  or  wholly  immoral;  entirely 
holy  or  entirely  sinful.  A man  must  be  therefore  altogether 
holy  or  altogether  sinful ; there  are  no  gradations,  no  inter- 
mixtures, no  intermediations.  Every  man  is  therefore  at 
any  given  moment  perfectly  sinful  or  perfectly  holy.*^  If 
his  ultimate  end  is  selfishness,  he  is  perfectly  sinful;  if  his 
ultimate  end  is  benevolence,  he  is  perfectly  holy.  There  is 
no  third  condition.  “Sin  and  holiness,  then,  both  consist  in 
supreme,  ultimate,  and  opposite  choices  or  intentions,  and 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  coexist.”^®  It  is  not  intended 
that  our  holiness,  or  sinfulness,  is  as  great  as,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those  in  which  we  exist,  it  might  be.  It 
is  only  intended  that  it  is  complete  and  entire  and  as  great 
as  in  our  actual  circumstances  it  can  be.  The  holiness  of 
God  cannot  be  attained  by  a man;  nor  that  of  an  angel;  nor 

2*  Fairchild,  as  cited,  p.  259. 

Edition  i,  vol.  I,  1846,  pp.  150  ff.;  edition  2,  1857,  pp.  135  ff.  We 
quote  from  the  latter. 

Cf.  p.  286  (also  p.  294,  296)  : “Moral  agents  are  at  all  times 

either  as  holy  or  as  sinful  as  with  their  knowledge,  they  can  be.” 

28  P.  241. 
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can  even  that  of  a man  better  placed  be  attained  by  one  in 
lower  circumstances.  What  holiness,  or  sin,  is  in  anyone,  is 
determined  by  his  knowledge,  by  “the  perceived  value”  of 
the  objects  of  his  choice.  “The  true  spirit  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  moral  law  is  this — that  every  moral  being  shall 
choose  every  interest  according  to  its  value  as  perceived  by 
the  mind.”®®  “The  fact  is  that  the  obligation  of  any  moral 
being  must  be  graduated  by  his  knowledge.  If  therefore  his 
intention  be  equal  in  its  intensity  to  his  views  or  knowledge 
of  the  real  or  relative  value  of  different  objects,  it  is  right. 
It  is  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  obligation.”®®  A man  may 
thus  be  entirely  holy  extensively — that  is,  conformed  to  the 
law  as  known  to  him,  or  willing  things  according  to  their 
respective  values  as  perceived  by  him — without  being  very 
holy  intensively.  He  is,  being  such,  altogether  holy. 

This  is,  obviously,  only  one  way  of  lowering  the  demands 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  in  one  aspect,  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  any  such  thing  as  the  law  in  the  case.  Law  is 
replaced  by  benevolence,  and  is  fulfilled  by  willing  the  good 
of  being  as  an  ultimate  end,  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  taught  that  all  subordinate  ends,  and  the  executive  voli- 
tions which  secure  them,  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  must  be 
and  will  be,  determined  by  this  ultimate  end.  So  long  as 
we  really  will  the  good  of  being  as  our  ultimate  end,  we 
cannot  make  subordinate  choices  which  are  means  to  other 
ends.  A law  of  mental  nature  gives  dominion  to  our  ulti- 
mate end.  Having  once  adopted  this  ultimate  end,  our 
lives  in  all  their  details  are  absolutely  determined  by  it. 
The  mechanism  of  moral  action  makes  that  inevitable.  We 
therefore  would  seem  to  need  no  law.  Our  ultimate  choice 
of  the  good  of  being  becomes  a law  which  governs  all  our 
activitites.  It  would  seem  to  follow  also  that  we  cannot 
sin.  Does  not  the  mechanism  of  moral  action  determine 
that — working  back  from  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  good 
of  being  to  the  subordinate  choices  and  executive  volitions 


29  P.  140. 

30  P.  144. 
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and  their  execution  in  acts?  But  Finney  falters  here.®^  We 
cannot  sin  so  long  as  our  ultimate  choice  of  the  good  of 
being  remains  unchanged.®*  But  we  may  change  that,  and 
in  many  cases  we  do  change  that.  And  then  we  not  only 
can  sin  and  do  sin,  but  must  sin  and  do  nothing  but  sin. 
We  have  ceased  to  be  perfectly  holy  and  become  perfectly 
sinful.  So  long  as  our  ultimate  end  remains  the  good  of 
being,  our  whole  life  in  all  its  activities  is  determined  by 
it.  We  are  entirely  holy.  So  soon  as  our  ultimate  end 
ceases  to  be  the  good  of  being  and  becomes  our  own  selfish 
gratification,  our  whole  life  in  all  its  activities  is  determined 
by  it.  We  are  entirely  sinful.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
simplicity  of  moral  action  as  conceived  by  Finney. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  what  we  called  the  char- 
acterizing features  of  the  older  form  of  Oberlin  perfection- 
ism in  point  of  fact  persist  in  this  new  construction.  Per- 
fection is  still  conceived  as  full  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 
And  full  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  still  measured  not 
by  the  objective  content  of  the  law,  but  by  the  subjective 
ability  of  the  agent.  It  is  still  taught  with  all  emphasis 
that  a man  is  perfect  who  does  all  he  can  do,  being  what 
he  is;  with  the  disabilities  belonging,  we  would  say,  to  his 
present  moral  state ; they  would  say  to  his  present  condition 
See  below  p.  278,  and  note. 

33  In  his  Systematic  Theology,  1851,  p.  261  Finney  says:  “The  carnal 
heart  or  mind  cannot  but  sin.  . . . The  new  or  regenerate  heart  can- 
not sin.”  He  explains  the  latter  statement  thus:  “While  benevolence 

remains,  the  mind’s  whole  activity  springs  from  it  as  from  a fountain,” 
— and  appeals  to  “Make  the  tree  good,”  &c.  In  that  case  we  need  to 
ask.  How,  then,  can  benevolence  help  remaining?  If  while  it  remains 
all  our  activity  springs  from  it  as  from  a fountain,  how  can  it  be 
transmuted  into  its  contradictory?  We  cannot  sin  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains, and  it  remains  so  long  as  we  do  not  sin — for  have  we  not 
sinned,  and  sinned  the  master  sin  of  all  sin,  when  we  have  ceased  to 
make  benevolence  our  ultimate  end?  We  can  change  our  master 
motive  only  by  changing  our  ultimate  end,  and  surely  we  cannot  change 
our  ultimate  end  under  its  own  controlling  influence  which  extends 
over  all  our  voluntary  activity.  We  must  sin  while  benevolence  re- 
mains in  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  benevolence  under  the  control  of 
which  we  cannot  sin.  So  far  as  appears,  then,  the  regenerate  can 
never  sin  again. 
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of  ignorance  and  weakness;  and  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.®®  Beyond  this  narrow  area  of 
fundamental  agreement,  however,  all  is  contradiction.  This 
state  of  perfection  in  which  the  whole  law  of  God  is  obeyed 
— so  far  as  the  agent,  being  what  he  is  and  as  he  is,  can 
obey  it — is  no  longer  conceived  as  the  culminating  attain- 
ment of  the  Christian,  to  be  reached,  not  by  all  Christians, 
but  by  some  only,  the  elite  of  the  Christian  body,  separated 
from  the  crowd  precisely  by  this  great  attainment.  It  is 
conceived  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  other  Christian 
attainments,  presupposed  in  every  step  of  Christian  living, 
and  therefore  the  common  possession  of  all  Christians, 
without  which  no  man  is  a Christian  at  all.  We  are  no 
longer  supposed  to  become  perfect  by  being  Christians,  and 
pushing  our  Christianity  to  its  limits;  we  become  Chris- 
tians by  being  perfect  and  it  is  only  through  the  gate  of 
perfection  that  we  can  enter  Christianity  at  all.  All  Chris- 
tians are  then  perfect : one  is  not  more  perfect  than  another ; 
ex  vi  verhi  an  imperfect  Christian  is  no  Christian  at  all. 
There  are  therefore  not  two  classes  of  Christians,  the 
merely  justified  and  the  justified  and  sanctified  also : no  one 
is  justified  who  is  not  also  sanctified.  Sanctification  is  not 
a sequence  of  justification,  but  its  condition;  and  therefore 
precedes  it.  We  are  not  justified  in  order  that  we  may  be 
sanctified,  but  sanctified  in  order  that  we  may  be  justified. 

®*To  the  objection  that  by  his  doctrine  the  standard  of  holiness  is 
lowered  to  the  level  of  our  own  experience,  Finney  (Systematic  The- 
ology, p.  748)  has  the  honesty  to  reply  that  it  is  quite  true  that  in  his 
opinion  the  standard  of  holiness  has  commonly  been  set  too  high. 
Much  of  the  difficulty,  he  says,  “has  arisen  out  of  a comparison  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints  with  a standard  entirely  above  that  which  the  law 
of  God  does  or  can  demand  of  persons  in  all  respects  in  our  circum- 
stances,”— “or  indeed,”  he  adds,  “of  any  moral  agent  whatever.”  Cf. 
p.  516.  The  main  difference  between  the  Oberlin  men  and  Christians 
at  large  turns  on  this  contention.  The  Oberlin  men  insist  that  Chris- 
tians may  be  perfect  and  demand  that  they  shall  be.  Yet  the  actual 
holiness  attained  does  not  differ  from  that  attained  by  the  “common 
Christian.”  They  call  this  attainment  perfection : the  others  do  not : 
their  standard  reaches  no  higher  than  this,  that  of  the  others  stretches 
inimitably  beyond. 
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There  are  only  two  classes  of  men,  saints  and  sinners;  and 
the  difference  between  these  classes  is  “radical,  fundamental 
and  complete.”  There  is  no  room  for  a third  class  between 
them  partaking  of  characteristics  of  both.  The  sinner  has 
nothing  of  the  saint  about  him;  the  saint  nothing  of  the 
sinner.  The  saint  is  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God;  and  “the 
Bible  often  speaks  in  such  language  as  almost  to  compel  us 
to  understand  it  as  denying  that  the  saints  sin  at  all;  or  to 
conclude  that  sinning  at  all  proves  that  one  is  not  a saint.”®* 
Is  there  not  some  faltering  in  that  “almost”?  Justification, 
we  are  told,  is  conditioned  by  sanctification,  and  implies 
complete  sanctification, — for  God  cannot  accept  as  righteous 
one  who  is  only  “almost”  righteous.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine taught  accordingly,  all  saints  are  entirely  sanctified, 
are  perfect,  and  do  not  sin.  If  they  sin,  that  does  not 
prove  so  much  that  they  have  not  been  saints,  as  that  they 
are  saints  no  longer.  They  may  sin,  but  on  sinning  they 
cease  to  be  saints.  There  are  no  remainders  of  sin  in  any 
Christian  therefore  to  be  eradicated.  He  is  already  on  be- 
coming a Christian  all  that  he  ought  to  be.  Perfection  lies 
behind  him,  not  before.  What  lies  before  is  only  his  estab- 
lishment in  his  perfection  that  he  may  no  longer  fall  from 
it;  that  and  a growth  in  outlook  which  carries  with  it  a 
corresponding  growth  in  obligation  and  its  fulfilment. 
Perfect  however  he  already  is,  perfect  for  his  present  out- 

Systematic  Theology,  1851,  p.  439,  cf.  p.  846.  On  p.  470,  Finney 
reverts  to  his  definition  of  a saint,  and  having  quoted  I John  ii.  3,  4; 
iii.  10;  V.  1-4,  remarks  that  “these  passages  understood  and  pressed 
to  the  letter,  would  not  only  teach  that  all  regenerate  souls  overcome 
and  live  without  sin,  but  also  that  sin  is  impossible  to  them.”  He 
declines  so  to  press  them  and  takes  as  their  spirit  “that  to  overcome  sin 
is  the  rule  with  every  one  who  is  born  of  God,  and  that  sin  is  only 
the  exception;  that  the  regenerate  habitually  live  without  sin,  and  fall 
into  sin  only  at  intervals  so  few  and  far  between  that  in  strong  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  said  in  truth  that  they  do  not  sin.”  “If  at  any  time 
he  be  overcome,  it  is  only  to  rise  again.”  This  is  faltering  indeed:  it 
is  flatly  in  the  face  of  Finney’s  elaborately  explained  doctrine  of  re- 
generation with  the  underlying  doctrine  of  “the  simplicity  of  moral 
action.”  This  requires  him  to  say  that  the  saintliness  acquired  in  re- 
generation is  incompatible  with  sinning  and  is  lost  by  sinning. 
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look  and  according  to  his  present  obligations ; and  more  than 
perfect  he  cannot  become. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  chief  tasks  which  devolved 
on  the  advocates  of  this  new  form  of  Oberlin  perfectionism 
was  the  validation  of  the  assumption  that  only  those  who 
are  perfect  can  have  any  standing  whatever  in  the  sight  of 
God.  This  task  was  undertaken  from  the  Biblical  point  of 
view  by  John  Morgan,  who  devoted  to  it  the  first  of  the 
two  essays  he  published  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review 
for  1845 — the  essay  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  “The 
Holiness  Acceptable  to  God.”  This  essay  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Finney  that  he  incorporated  it  as  a whole  in  his 
Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,^^ — thus  making  it  a part 
of  his  own  argument  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
“sanctification  is  the  condition  of  justification.”  By  this 
contention,  he  says,  “the  following  things  are  intended. 
( I ) That  present,  full,  and  entire  consecration  of  heart  and 
life  to  God  and  His  service  is  an  unalterable  condition  of 
present  pardon  of  past  sin,  and  of  present  acceptance  with 
God.  (2)  That  the  penitent  soul  remains  justified  no  longer 
than  this  full-hearted  consecration  continues.”®®  It  will  no 
doubt  be  observed  that  Finney  replaces  here  the  term  “sanc- 
tification” of  the  original  statement,  by  its  synonym,  “con- 
secration.” This  is  a frequent  interchange  of  terms  with 
him  and  has  no  significance  for  the  matter  in  hand.  By 
sanctification  he  means,  under  either  designation,  just  “full 
obedience  to  the  known  law  of  God.”®^  Morgan  himself 

85  Volume  II,  1847,  pp.  108-155.  We  cite  the  essay  from  these  pages. 
Finney  omitted  it  from  his  second  edition,  1851. 

88  Edition  I,  1847,  p.  107,  immediately  preceding  the  insertion  of 
Morgan’s  essay;  ed.  2,  1851,  p.  557. 

8T  The  caption  of  the  section  in  which  this  statement  occurs  in  ed.  i, 
p.  106  reads:  “Sanctification  is  another  condition  of  justification.” 

This  is  expanded  in  ed.  2,  p.  555,  without  change  of  meaning,  into : 
“Present  sanctification,  in  the  sense  of  full  consecration  to  God,  is 
another  condition,  not  ground,  of  justification.”  He  is  only  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  his  formal  definition  of  sanctification  as  “a  state  of 
consecration  to  God”  (ed.  2,  p.  594),  “exactly  synonymous  or  identical 
with  a state  of  obedience  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God”  (ed.  i. 
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puts  the  question  which  he  undertakes  to  answer  thus : “Is 
any  degree  of  holiness  acceptable  to  God,  which,  for  the 
time  being,  falls  short  of  full  obedience  to  the  divine  law?”,®® 
and  phrases  his  answer  in  the  equally  uncompromising 
terms:  “Nothing  short  of  present  entire  conformity  to  the 
divine  law  is  accepted  by  God.”®®  In  employing  the  phrases 
“acceptable  to  God,”  “accepted  by  God,”  he  is  not  speaking 
abstractly  of  what  we  might  suppose  to  be  generally  pleas- 
ing to  God;  but  with  perfect  definiteness  of  the  specific  act 
which  is  commonly  called  justification — of  what  God  re- 
quires in  order  to  that  special  act  of  accepting  man  as 
righteous  in  His  sight.  In  order  more  clearly  to  explain  his 
meaning,  he  uses  accordingly  such  langpiage  as  “the  holiness 
enjoined  as  a condition  of  justification  before  God”;^“  “the 
supposition  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  sin  is  indispens- 
able to  justification.”^^  The  ultimate  foundation  of  the 
essay  is  denial  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  of  the  vicarious  obedience  of  Christ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  righteousness  on  the  ground  of  which  God 
accepts  man  as  righteous,  in  man  himself.  The  content- 
tion  made  is  that  God  demands  a perfect  righteousness  and 
man  provides  it : the  situation  thus  created  being  eased  only 
by  defining  benevolently  what  perfect  righteousness  re- 
quires in  each  stage  of  human  moral  development.  Al- 
though, however,  justification  is  very  definitely  in  mind, 
the  discussion  is  framed  so  as  to  cover  a wider  field,  and 
what  is  sought  is  declared  to  be  the  determination  of  the 

p.  200).  “Sanctification,”  says  he  more  at  large  (ed.  2,  p.  595),  “con- 
sists in  the  will’s  devoting  or  consecrating  itself  and  the  whole  being, 
all  we  are  and  have,  so  far  as  powers,  susceptibilities,  possessions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  highest 
interests  of  God  and  of  being.  Sanctification,  then,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  entire  obedience,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  moral  law.” 
It  is  sanctification,  so  conceived,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  condition 
of  justification. 

38  P.  108. 

P.  137. 

P.  1 13. 

P.  129. 
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degree  of  holiness  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God, — at 
the  moment  of  justification  of  course,  but  also  continuously 
thereafter.  “We  put  the  question  into  the  most  general 
form,”  we  read,  “intending  it  to  apply  to  both  the  accepted 
holiness  of  the  new-born  soul  and  the  holiness  of  the  most 
mature  Christian.”  We  cannot  be  accepted  by  God  with- 
out this  holiness ; neither,  having  been  accepted  by  Him,  can 
we  remain  accepted  save  this  holiness  be  maintained.  It  is 
supposed  that  those  accepted  by  God  in  justification  may  not 
remain  acceptable  to  Him,  and  may  therefore  fall  out  of 
that  acceptance  which  is  justification — to  which  they  can 
be  restored  again  only  by  becoming  again  acceptable.  Only 
the  perfect  are  acceptable  to  God;  if  we  lose  our  perfection 
we  lose  our  acceptance;  but  a recovery  of  perfection  re- 
covers also  acceptance.  The  two  things,  perfection  and  ac- 
ceptance, go  together,  and  are  inseparable. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exposition  Morgan  now  asserts  that 
texts  of  Scripture  which  prove  or  appear  to  prove  that  con- 
verted persons  sometimes  sin,  in  no  way  embarrass  his  doc- 
trine.*^ Of  course,  if  converted  persons  sin,  they  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  God.  They  must  cease  to  sin  to  be- 
come again  acceptable  to  Him.  He  admits  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  his  view,  “if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  the  saints  as  constantly  sinning.”  He  can 
allow  for  a passing  back  and  forward  between  saintliness 
and  sinfulness;  which  would  be  a passing  in  and  out  of  ac- 
ceptability, and  in  and  out  of  that  actual  acceptance  which 
is  justification.  But  he  cannot  allow  that  one  who  sins  can 
continue  acceptable  to  God,  or  accepted  by  Him,  that  is, 
justified.  No  one  can  be  accepted  by  God  who  has  not 
ceased  to  sin;  and  no  one  can  remain  accepted  by  God  ex- 
cept as  he  continues  without  sin.  It  is  no  refutation  of  this 
contention,  Morgan  says,  to  show  that  Christians  some- 
times sin:  it  can  be  refuted  only  by  showing  that  they  are 
always  sinful : sinful,  of  course,  with  a voluntary  sinfulness, 
since  there  is  no  sinfulness  which  is  not  voluntary.  “The 
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language  of  the  law  plainly  shows  that  it  concerns  itself  with 
nothing  else  than  the  voluntary  inward  state  or  actions  of 
man.”  “Nor  is  there  any  depravity,  corruption,  bias,  evil 
nature,  or  anything  else  of  whatever  name,  with  which  it  is 
offended  or  displeased,  in  man  or  devil,  except  the  volun- 
tary exclusion  of  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  its  opposite. 
Disobedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  on  the  other, 
are  the  only  moral  entities  known  to  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
which  the  law  of  God  takes  the  least  cognizance.  It  de- 
mands nothing  but  cordial  obedience — it  forbids  nothing 
but  cordial  disobedience.”^®  This  cordial  obedience  is  per- 
fection and  less  than  this  cannot  be  accepted  by  God.  “Is 
it  the  Bible  doctrine,  that  if  a man  will  put  away  the  greater 
part  of  his  sin,  God  will,  for  Christ’s  sake,  pardon  him  the 
whole?”  No ; the  Scripture  always  conjoin  repentance  with 
remission,  and  repentance  is  nothing  but  abandonment,  and 
remission  cannot  be  broader  than  abandonment.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  would  be  to  make  Christ  “the  enemy  of  the 
law  and  the  minister  of  sin.”** 

This  teaching,  Morgan  now  says,*®  is  not  justification  by 
works.  It  is  “gratuitous  justification  by  faith,” — because 
our  righteousness  on  the  ground  of  which  alone  we  are,  or 
can  be,  acceptable  to  God — and  therefore  are  accepted  by 
Him — lays  no  ground  in  right  for  a claim  upon  Him  for 
pardon  of  our  past  sins.  Finney  seeks  the  same  result  by 
merely  drawing  a distinction  between  condition  and  ground. 
Our  righteousness  is  the  condition,  not  the  ground  of  the 
pardon  of  our  past  sins,  and  acceptance  with  God.  The 
ground  of  our  pardon  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  pure  clem- 
ency of  God:  but  God  exercises  this  clemency  only  on  the 
condition  that  we  shall  perfectly  obey  His  law.  If  we  will 
perfectly  obey  His  law,  we  become  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
He  will  graciously  pardon  our  past  sins.  Not  our  future 
sins:  if  we  commit  any  future  sins  we  lose  our  standing 
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in  His  favor  and  can  recover  it  again  only  by  again  becom- 
ing perfectly  obedient  to  His  law,  when  these  new  sins,  now 
become  past  sins,  will  also  be  pardoned.  Our  acceptance 
with  God  thus,  now  and  always,  is  conditioned  upon,  though 
not  grounded  in,  our  complete  obedience  to  the  law. 

Whether  this  distinction  between  ground  and  condition 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  Finney  invokes 
it,  may  admit  of  some  question.  Finney  lays  great  stress 
upon  it.  There  is  but  one  “ground”  or  “fundamental 
reason,”  he  says,*®  of  our  justification;  and  that  is  “the  dis- 
interested and  infinite  love  of  God.”  But  there  are  many 
“conditions,”  that  is  to  say  sine-qua-nons,  without  which 
justification  cannot  take  place;  “men  are  not  justified  for 
these  things,  but  they  cannot  be  justified  without  them.” 
This  is  understood  by  George  Duffield — and  Finney  says 
with  substantial  accuracy — to  mean  that  these  are  not  things 
which  must  be  performed  in  order  to  entitle  us  to  justifica- 
tion, but  only  invariable  “concomitants”  of  our  justifica- 
tion.*^ In  this  sense  Finney  represents  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  repentance,  faith  in  the  atonement,  sanctification, 
to  be  “conditions”  of  justification.  He  puts  them  on  the 
same  line : one  of  them  is  no  more  a ground,  one  of  them 
is  no  less  a condition,  of  justification  than  the  others.  He 
distinguishes,  it  is  true,  between  present  and  future  justifi- 
cation, but  does  not  “conditionate”  the  one  on  repentance 
and  faith  and  the  other  on  sanctification;  but  the  one  on 
“present”  repentance  and  faith  and  sanctification,  and  the 
other  on  “future”  repentance  and  faith  and  sanctification. 
Justification  and  sanctification  are  thus  no  doubt  made  in- 
variable concomitants.  But  does  “concomitance”  fully  ex- 
press their  relation  to  one  another?  If  it  did,  it  would 
seem  that  sanctification  would  be  as  much  “conditionaied” 
on  justification  as  justification  on  sanctification.  But  Fin- 
ney is  not  only  explicit  but  emphatic  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
to  him  only  an  error  of  “some  theologians”  “to  make  justi- 
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fication  a condition  of  sanctification,  instead  of  making 
sanctification  a condition  of  justification.”*®  You  can  have 
sanctification  without  justification,  but  not  justification 
without  sanctification.  This  is  a very  one-sided  conco- 
mitance, and  means  that  the  relation  of  sanctification  to 
justification  is  not  that  of  real  concomitance,  but  of  causal 
condition.  Finney,  it  is  true,  denies  with  all  energy  that 
it  is  the  proper  “ground”  of  justification.  “I  think  I may 
safely  say,”  says  he,*®  “that  I never  for  a moment,  at  any 
period  of  my  Christian  life,  held  that  man’s  own  obedience 
or  righteousness  was  the  ground  of  his  justification  before 
God.  I always  held  and  strenuously  maintained  the  direct 
opposite  to  this.”  Quite  so.  According  to  his  own  defini- 
tion of  terms,  there  is  but  one  “ground  or  fundamental 
reason”  of  justification — that  is  God’s  ineffable  love.  And 
we  all  proclaim,  of  course,  with  one  voice,  that  out  of  the 
love  of  God  alone  comes  that  movement  of  His  grace,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  our  justification.  Only  one  “ground,” 
then,  in  this  sense.  But  there  are  “conditions,”  says  Fin- 
ney, in  the  absence  of  which  God’s  love  does  not  issue  in 
justification,  and  which  are  therefore  the  proper  grounds  of 
His  love  manifesting  itself  in  this  particular  mode  of  action. 
Finney  says  emphatically  that  there  are  four  such  “condi- 
tions.” He  clearly  does  not  mean  merely  that  justification 
is  always  found  in  company  with  these  four  things.  He 
means  that  it  occurs  only  in  sequence  to  these  four  things. 
No  atonement,  no  justification;  but  not  in  the  same  sense  no 
justification,  no  atonement.  No  repentance  and  faith,  no 
justification;  but  not  in  the  same  sense,  no  justification,  no 
repentance  and  faith.  No  sanctification,  no  justification; 
but  not  in  the  same  sense  no  justification,  no  sanctification. 
There  is  a relation  here  of  precedence  and  sequence;  of 
cause  and  consequence.  Justification  depends  on  these 
things,  its  occurrence  is  suspended  on  them;  as  they  do  not 
depend  on  it,  their  occurrence  is  not  suspended  on  it.  And 
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that  carries  with  it  that  justification  depends  on,  is  sus- 
pended on,  “man’s  own  obedience  and  righteousness.” 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  what  Finney  asseverates  that 
he  “holds,  and  expressly  teaches,”  that  the  grounds  of  justi- 
fication are  not,  set  as  they  are  in  contrast  with  the  one 
thing,  the  love  of  God,  which  he  declares  that  the  ground 
of  justification  is.  The  ground  of  justification  he  assever- 
ates is  not  (i)  the  obedience  of  Christ  for  us;  (2)  our  own 
obedience  either  to  the  law  or  to  the  gospel;  (3)  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ;  (4)  anything  in  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ;  (5)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us.  It  is  not 
anything  that  either  Christ  or  we  have  done;  and  it  is  not 
anything  that  we  have  done  or  have  become  under  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Spirit.  It  is  solely  the  divine  benevolence. 
The  Atonement,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rectoral 
theory,  which  Finney  teaches,  naturally  has  no  adaptation 
to  serve  immediately  as  the  ground  of  any  act  of  God.  Its 
only  immediate  effect  is  to  bring  men  to  repentance  and 
faith;  and  thus  the  entire  work  of  Christ  is  reduced  to  in- 
ducing men  to  repent  and  believe.  It  is  not  so  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  repentance  and  faith  to  which  men  are  thus 
brought,  together  with  their  resultant  obedience,  do  not 
constitute  the  proper  ground  of  their  justification  in  this 
scheme.  No  doubt  “the  fundamental  reason”  of  justifica- 
tion lies  in  the  love  of  God:  nothing  is  required,  in  this 
scheme,  to  enable  the  benevolent  God  to  forgive  sin, — it 
flows  spontaneously  out  of  His  benevolence  alone.  But  the 
benevolent  God  is  not  free  to  act  on  this  scheme  out  of  His 
benevolence  alone.  He  has  tied  Himself  up  with  govern- 
mental obligations.  The  love  of  God  cannot  fulfil  itself  in 
the  actual  justification  of  sinners,  therefore,  consistently 
with  his  governmental  obligations,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  by  the  Atonement  (serving 
the  purposes  here  of  punishment)  to  repentance  and  faith, 
with  the  consequent  amendment  of  life  which  is  sanctifica- 
tion. This  “reformation  of  life”  is  obviously  in  such  a sense 
the  “condition”  of  justification  that  it  may  properly  be 
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called  its  ground.  It  is  not  the  ground  of  God’s  impulse  to 
justify,  but  it  is  the  ground  of  God’s  actually  justifying,  the 
sinner.  In  it  the  manifestation  of  His  love  to  this  or  that 
particular  sinner  is  grounded.  It  is  the  ground  of  justifica- 
tion in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  righteousness  of  Christ — 
active  and  passive — is  in  the  Reformation  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, namely,  that  in  view  of  which  God  pardons  the 
sins  of  those  whom  He  justifies  and  accepts  as  righteous  in 
His  sight.  When  Finney  strenuously  argues  that  God  can 
accept  as  righteous  no  one  who  is  not  intrinsically  righteous, 
ir  cannot  be  denied  that  he  teaches  a work-salvation,  and 
has  put  man’s  own  righteousness  in  the  place  occupied  in 
the  Reformation  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

Finney,  it  must  be  confessed,  exhibits  no  desire  to  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  seriousness  of  his  departure  from  the 
Reformation  teaching  in  his  doctrine  of  justification.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  his  constant  insistence  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  man — no  less  than  the  atoning  work  of  Christ — is 
only  a condition,  not  the  ground,  of  justification,  is  to 
escape  from  all  implication  of  a forensic  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication. He  fairly  rages  against  this  forensic  doctrine. 
“Now,”  he  exclaims  of  it,®“  “this  is  certainly  ‘another  gos- 
pel’ from  the  one  I am  inculcating.  It  is  not  a difiference 
merely  upon  some  speculative  or  theoretic  point.  It  is  a 
point  fundamental  to  the  gospel  of  salvation  if  any  one  can 
be.”  It  is  with  full  consciousness,  therefore,  that  he  ranges 
himself  over  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  as 
teaching  “another  gospel.”  And  the  precise  point  on  which 
his  opposition  turns  is  that  the  Reformation  doctrine,  by 
interposing  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  the  ground  on  which  the  sinner  is  accepted  as  righteous, 
does  not  require  perfect  intrinsic  righteousness  as  the  con- 
dition precedent  of  justification.  This  he  cries  out  against 
as  a doctrine  of  justification  “in  sin.”  “It  certainly  can- 
not be  true,”  he  declares,®^  “that  God  accepts  and  justifies 
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the  sinner  in  his  sins.  I may  safely  challenge  the  world  for 
either  reason  or  Scripture  to  support  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication in  sin,  in  any  degree  of  present  rebellion  against 
God.  The  Bible  everywhere  represents  justified  persons  as 
sanctified,  and  always  expressly  conditionates  justification 
on  sanctification,  in  the  sense  of  present  obedience  to  God.” 
“Present,  full  and  entire  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to 
God,  and  to  His  service,”  he  says  again,®*  “is  an  unalterable 
condition  of  present  pardon  of  past  sin,  and  of  present  ac- 
ceptance with  God”;  and  “the  penitent  soul  remains  justi- 
fied no  longer  than  the  full-hearted  consecration  continues.” 
At  an  earlier  point®*  he  lays  down  the  proposition  that  God 
cannot  in  any  sense  “justify  one ‘who  does  not  yield  a pres- 
ent and  full  obedience  to  the  moral  law,”  and,  pouring 
scorn  on  any  “method  of  justification”  which  does  not  pre- 
suppose such  an  obedience,  exclaims,®^  “What  good  can  re- 
sult to  God,  or  the  sinner,  or  to  the  universe  by  this  pardon- 
ing and  justifying  an  unsanctified  soul?”  “If  what  has 
been  said  is  true,”  he  then  remarks,®®  “we  see  that  the 
Church  has  fallen  into  a great  and  ruinous  mistake,  in  sup- 
posing that  a state  of  present  sinlessness  is  a very  rare,  if 
not  impossible,  attainment  in  this  life.  If  the  doctrine  of 
this  lecture  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  very  beginning  of 
true  religion  in  the  soul,  implies  the  renunciation  of  all  sin. 
Sin  ceases  when  holiness  begins.”  And  he  closes  with  an 
invective  against  those  who  object  to  such  as  “teach  that 
God  justifies  no  one,  but  upon  condition  of  present  sinless- 
ness”— than  which  we  could  have  no  more  precise  assertion 
that  justification  proceeds  on  the  presupposition  of  sinless- 
ness. The  attainment  of  sinlessness  with  Finney  is  the 
first,  not  the  last  step  of  the  religious  life. 

It  certainly  required  some  temerity  for  Finney  to  “chal- 
lenge the  world”  to  adduce  any  Scripture  to  support  what 
he  calls  “the  doctrine  of  justification  in  sin,  in  any  degree 
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of  present  rebellion  against  God.”®®  Paul  might  seem  to 
have  written  a great  part  of  his  epistles  expressly  to  provide 
materials  for  meeting  this  challenge.  One  wonders  how 
such  language  could  have  been  employed  by  one  who  had  in 
mind,  say,  Rom.  iii.  21  ff,  which  is  quoted  in  this  very  con- 
nection. For  it  is  Paul’s  direct  object  in  this  passage  to 
show  that  men,  being  incapable  of  justification  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  law-works, — Finney’s 
“entire  conformity  to  law” — are  nevertheless  graciously 
justified  by  God,  in  view  of  what  Christ  has  done  in  their 
behalf — which  is  clearly  an  assertion  of  the  substitution  and 
imputation  which  Finney  rejects  with  repugnance.  Pre- 
cisely what  Paul  says  in  the  cardinal  verses  (23,  24)  is  that 
“all” — a very  emphatic  “all,”  declaring  what  is  true  of  all 
believers  without  exception — that  “all  have  sinned — the 
view-point  being  taken  from  their  present  state  as  believ- 
ers,— “all  have  sinned  and  know  themselves  to  be  without 
the  approbation  of  God” — the  present  tense,  middle  voice, 
declaring  a lack  of  which  they  were  conscious — “and  are 
therefore  justified  freely,  by  His  grace,  by  means  of  the 
ransoming  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus” — the  ransoming 
wrought  out  in  Christ  Jesus  being  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  brought  about  that  God  can  proceed  to  justify  sin- 
ners, conscious  of  their  sin,  gratuitously;  the  idea  of  the 
gratuitousness  of  the  justification  receiving  the  emphasis  of 
repetition : “freely,  by  His  grace.”  It  is  distinctly  asserted 
here  that  those  justified  are  sinners,  and  are  conscious  of 
standing  as  such  under  the  condemnation  of  God  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  justified;  that  their  justification  is  not 
in  any  sense  in  accordance  with  their  deserving,  but  is  very 
distinctly  gratuitous,  and  proceeds  from  the  grace  of  God 
alone ; and  that  God  can  act  in  this  gracious  fashion  toward 
them  only  because  he  has  laid  a foundation  for  it  in  the 
ransoming  which  He  has  wrought  out  in  Christ.  And  the 
Apostle  declares  that  this  is  true  of  all  who  are  justified, 
without  exception.  In  the  most  explicit  language  he  has 
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just  declared  that  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  by  law- works — 
that  if  it  is  a question  of  presenting  ourselves  before  God 
“in  entire  conformity  to  the  law,”  every  mouth  is  stopped 
and  the  whole  world  stands  under  the  condemnation  of 
God  (iii.  19) ; and  that  the  only  hope  of  men  accordingly 
lies  in  the  provision  by  God  of  a righteousness  which  is 
apart  from  law,  and  is  received  through  faith  in  Christ. 
And  now  he  says  that,  having  provided  this  righteousness 
in  Christ,  God,  in  view  of  it,  justifies  gratuitously  those  in- 
capable of  justification  on  their  own  account,  that  is  to  say, 
just  sinners.  If  this  is  not  a justification  “in  sin” — or  as 
Finney  expresses  it  somewhat  more  fully,  “while  yet  at 
least  in  some  degree  of  sin” — it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
is.  Another  mode  of  speech  employed  by  Finney  is,  “while 
personally  in  the  commission  of  sin.”  As  with  him  “all  sin 
is  sinning,”  and  there  is  no  sin  conceivable  except  the  “per- 
sonal commission  of  sin,”  all  these  phrases  are  completely 
synonymous  with  him,  and  what  he  contends  for  is  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  sinning  on  the  part  of  the  person  about 
to  be  justified.  There  being  no  such  thing  as  “constitutional 
depravity,”  this  leaves  him  perfectly  holy.  And  it  is  Fin- 
ney’s contention  that  it  is  only  he  who  is  in  this  condition, 
a condition  of  “personal,  present  holiness,”  in  the  sense  of 
course  of  “entire  conformity  to  the  law,” — for  there  is  no 
constitutional  holiness,  either — who  can  be  justified.  We 
must  have  ceased  to  sin — and  that  means  we  must  be  sin- 
less— before  we  can  be  justified.  We  are  pronounced 
righteous,  because  we  are  personally  righteous.  We  are 
looked  upon  as  in  entire  conformity  to  the  law,  because  we 
are  in  entire  conformity  to  the  law.  This  is  the  precise  con- 
tradiction of  Paul’s  teaching,  according  to  which  we  have 
no  righteousness  of  our  own, — a righteousness  which  is  of 
law — but  only  a righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ, 
a righteousness  which  comes  from  God  on  faith  (Phil, 
iii.  9). 

It  ought  not  to  pass  without  explicit  mention — although 
it  has  repeatedly  been  incidentally  adverted  to  already — 
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that  Finney  makes  not  only  sanctification — entire  conform- 
ity to  the  moral  law — but  also  perseverance  a condition  of 
justification.  “Perseverance  in  faith  and  obedience,  or  in 
consecration  to  God,”  he  says,®^  “is  also  an  unalterable  con- 
dition of  justification,  or  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God.”  He  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  a condition  “not  of 
present,  but  of  final  or  ultimate  acceptance  and  salvation.” 
Thus  instead  of  looking  upon  perseverance  as  dependent  on 
justification,  he  looks  upon  the  continuance  of  justification 
as  dependent  on  perseverance.  In  the  Biblical  doctrine  the 
sinner,  being  justified,  receives  the  Spirit  of  holiness, 
through  whose  prevalent  operations  he  perseveres  to  the 
end.  According  to  Finney  the  justified  person  remains 
justified  so  long  as  he  perseveres  in  the  obedience  which  is 
the  condition  of  his  justification.  In  the  Biblical  view  it  is 
God,  in  Finney’s  it  is  man,  who  determines  the  issue:  the 
whole  standpoint  assumed  by  Finney  is  that  of  a God  re- 
sponsive to  human  actions,  rather  than  that  of  a man  oper- 
ated upon  by  divine  grace.  Justification  is  made,  there- 
fore, to  follow  and  depend  upon  “present  full  obedience,” 
“entire  sanctification,”  “moral  perfection,”  and  to  endure 
only  so  long  as  they  endure.  We  have  accordingly  such 
amazing  forms  of  speech  as  these:  The  Christian  “is  justi- 
fied no  further  than  he  obeys,  and  must  be  condemned  when 
he  disobeys” ; “When  the  Christian  sins,  he  must  repent  and 
do  his  first  works  or  he  will  perish.”  On  every  sin  the 
Christian  is  condemned  and  must  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
law  of  God, — that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  on  every  sin  falls 
out  of  justification,  comes  back  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  broken  law,  and  must  begin  the  saving  process  over 
again,  de  novo.  Such  passages  as  Rom,  v.  1,9,  viii.  i,  31  ff. 
have  had  no  influence  on  this  theory  whatever.  The  Chris- 
tian, having  been  justified,  is  not  at  peace  with  God ; he  is 
not  assured  that,  having  been  justified  by  Christ’s  blood,  he 
will  certainly  be  saved  from  the  wrath  by  Him ; he  does  not 
know  that,  since  he  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  no  possible 
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condemnation  for  him,  and  nothing  can  snatch  him  from 
his  Saviour’s  hands.  The  point  of  view  exploited  carries 
with  it,  as  George  Duffield  points  out,®*  an  odd  confusion 
between  the  categories  of  punishment  and  chastisement.  In 
the  place  of  the  dispensation  of  painful  discipline  in  which 
the  Christian,  in  his  lapses,  is  represented  by  Scripture  as 
living,  Finney  subjects  him,  on  every  lapse,  to  the  ultimate 
penalties  of  the  outraged  law.  He  sees  nothing  between 
the  perfect  obedience  due  to  God  and  the  absolute  rejection 
of  the  divine  authority  in  high-handed  disobedience;  be- 
tween the  perfect  child  of  God  and  God’s  declared  enemy; 
an  imperfect  Christian  becomes  a contradiction  in  terms; 
for  so  soon  as  the  Christian  becomes  imperfect  he  ceases 
to  be  a Christian, — he  has  fallen  from  grace,  returned  to 
the  world,  and  requires  to  do  his  first  works  over  again. 
In  attempting  to  reply  to  these  strictures  of  Duffield’s,  Fin- 
ney says  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  only  plays  with  the 
words  pardon  and  penalty,  justification  and  condemnation. 
How  can  Christians  be  pardoned  once  for  all,  and  yet  their 
emerging  sins  still  need  pardoning — or  do  they  not  need 
pardoning?  If  a Christian  commits  a sin, — is  not  that  sin 
condemnable  and  condemned?  If  a sinning  Christian  suf- 
fers an  infliction  due  to  his  sin,  is  not  that  a penalty?  What 
is  the  use  of  playing  with  words?  Use  any  words  you 
choose,  and  it  remains  true — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  7 ff.) — that  there 
are  grievous  inflictions  which  come  from  a Father’s  hands 
and  prove  that  we  are  not  outcasts  but  sons : which  do  not 
argue  therefore  our  condemnation  but  our  acceptance. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Finney’s  lecture  on  Justifica- 
tion®® is  given  the  form  of  a detached  “Remark.”  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  what  he  calls  the  “old  school  view  of 
justification”  is  a necessary  result  of  the  “old  school  view” 
of  depravity : that  given  the  one,  and  the  other,  by  necessary 
steps,  must  follow.  “Constitutional  depravity  or  sinfulness 
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being  once  assumed,  physical  regeneration,  physical  sancti- 
fication, physical  divine  influence,  imputed  righteousness 
and  justification  while  personally  in  the  commission  of  sin, 
follow  of  course.”  This  is  all  very  true.  Granted  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin  and  the  Augustinian  soteriology 
becomes  a necessity,  if  sinners  are  to  be  saved.  Our  inter- 
est in  it  for  the  moment  arises  from  the  evidence  it  affords 
that  Finney  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  his  own  series 
of  opposing  doctrines  constituted  a concatenated  system, 
rooted  in  his  denial  of  innate  depravity.  Out  of  his  Pela- 
gian doctrine  of  sin  he  had  been  compelled  to  construct  a 
whole  corresponding  soteriology,  and  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  it  stood  contradictorily  over  against  the  Augus- 
tinian at  every  point.  Rejecting  “constitutional  depravity,” 
that  is  to  say,  a sinfulness  which  goes  deeper  than  the  act 
and  affects  the  “nature”  itself,  he  has  no  need  of  any  “phys- 
ical” regeneration,  sanctification,  divine  influence,  and  ac- 
cordingly rejects  them  too : and  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sinner  who  is  a sinner  only  in  act  and  is  endowed  with 
an  inalienable  plenary  ability  to  do  all  that  he  is  under  obli- 
gation to  do,  should  not  under  the  motives  brought  to  bear 
on  him  in  the  gospel,  cease  sinning  at  will,  and  do  righteous- 
ness, so  there  is  no  need  of  a righteousness  of  Christ  to 
supply  his  lack;  and  none  is  provided  and  none  imputed — 
the  sinner’s  acceptance  with  God  hangs  solely  on  his  own 
self -wrought  righteousness. 

There  is  a single  sentence  on  another  page  into  which 
Finney  compresses  one  of  the  most  systematic  of  his  state- 
ments of  his  doctrine  of  justification,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  Christ.  It  will  repay  us  to  consider  its 
phraseology  closely.  This  is  it;®”  “In  consideration  of 
Christ’s  having  by  His  death  for  sinners  secured  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Divine  government  against  a misconception  of 
His  character  and  designs,  God  does,  upon  the  further  con- 
ditions of  a repentance  and  faith,  that  imply  a renunciation 
of  their  rebellion  and  a return  to  obedience  to  His  laws. 
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freely  pardon  past  sin,  and  restore  the  penitent  and  believ- 
ing sinner  to  favour,  as  if  he  had  not  sinned,  while  he  re- 
mains penitent  and  believing,  subject,  however,  to  con- 
demnation and  eternal  death,  unless  he  holds  the  beginning 
of  his  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end.”  According  to  this 
statement  justification  consists  in  pardon  and  acceptance, 
and  is  obtained  by  repentance  and  faith.  This  repentance 
and  faith  is  defined  as  such  a repentance  and  faith  as  imply 
the  sinner’s  renunciation  of  his  rebellion  and  return  to 
obedience  to  God’s  laws — a manifest  meiosis  in  which  the 
word  “imply”  must  be  read,  in  accordance  with  the  entire 
extended  discussion,  in  a high  sense.  From  all  that  appears 
this  pregnantly  conceived  faith  and  repentance  is  the  sin- 
ner’s own  work  and  is  so  completely  in  his  own  power  that, 
as  he  has  himself  provided  it,  so  he  can  himself  withdraw 
it;  and  his  continuance  in  the  pardon  and  acceptance  which 
he  obtains  by  it  depends  absolutely  on  his  maintenance  of 
it.  All  that  Christ  has  to  do  with  the  whole  transaction  is 
that  by  his  death  he  secures  “the  subjects  of  the  Divine 
government  against  a misconception  of  God’s  character  and 
designs,”  and  thus  so  far  protects  them  against  expecting 
relief  in  impossible  ways.  His  work  is  given  thus  purely 
the  character  of  revelation,  and  is  directed  to  and  affects 
of  course  man  alone.  It  can  affect  the  action  of  God  only 
through  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  men’s  mental  atti- 
tude. It  is  therefore  really  not  Christ’s  work  but  the  atti- 
tude of  men  brought  about  by  it,  to  which  God  has  respect 
in  pardoning  and  accepting  sinners.  Because  Christ  has 
secured  men  against  a fatal  misconception  of  God’s  char- 
acter and  designs,  God  can  pardon  and  accept  sinners — pro- 
vided that  they  reform.  From  all  that  appears  Christ’s 
work  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  their  re- 
formation than  it  has  to  do  with  God’s  pardon  and  accep- 
tance of  them  on  their  reformation.  Their  reformation  is 
presented  only  as  a second  condition,  and  we  may  add  the 
only  proper  condition,  of  their  pardon  and  acceptance.  All 
that  Christ  has  done  is  to  secure  them  against  walking  in 
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wrong  paths  and  that  only  by  making  known  to  them  that 
there  are  wrong  paths.  That  they  walk  in  the  right  path 
is  their  own  doing.  If  they  do,  God  then  pardons  and  ac- 
cepts them — for  as  long  as  they  do. 

The  theory  of  the  Atonement  briefly  indicated  here  is  of 
course  the  common  Rectoral  theory,  presented,  not  in  its 
best  form,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  its  essentials  as  it  is  com- 
monly presented  by  its  advocates.  How  it  lay  in  Finney’s 
mind  may  be  learned  in  its  outlines  from  such  a statement 
as  this  “The  Godhead  desired  to  save  sinners,  but  could 
not  safely  do  so  without  danger  to  the  universe,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  to  satisfy  public,  not  retributive  justice. 
The  atonement  was  resorted  to  as  a means  of  reconciling 
forgiveness  with  the  wholesome  administration  of  justice.” 
In  the  extended  discussions,  however,  something  is  done  to 
mitigate  the  arbitrariness  of  the  transaction  thus  baldly  out- 
lined. An  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  provision  of 
an  atonement  was  incumbent  on  God  as  the  moral  governor 
of  the  world.  A more  sustained  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  in  view  of  this  atonement  it  is  incumbent  on  God  to 
forgive  reformed  sinners  and  receive  them  into  His  favor. 
And  some  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  atonement  is 
the  producing  cause  of  that  reformation,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  God’s  pardon  of  sinners  and  reception  of  them  into 
His  favor. 

“In  establishing  the  government  of  the  universe,”  Finney 
tells  us,®^  “God  had  given  the  pledge,  both  implicitly  and 
expressly,  that  He  would  regard  the  public  interests,  and, 
by  a due  administration  of  the  law,  secure  and  promote,  as 
far  as  possible,  public  and  individual  happiness.”  This 
pledging  of  Himself  to  observe  public  justice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  universe,  did  not,  it  is  true,  commit  Him 
directly  to  the  provision  of  an  atonement.  Public  justice 
requires  directly  only  an  even-handed  administration  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Yet,  as  “an  atonement  would 
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more  fully  meet  the  necessities  of  government,  and  act  as 
a more  efficient  preventive  of  sin,  and  a more  powerful 
promotive  of  holiness,  than  the  infliction  of  the  legal  pen- 
alty would  do,”*®  it  may  be  fairly  thought  that  its  provision 
was  incumbent  on  a God,  seeking  under  His  governmental 
pledge  “the  highest  good  of  His  public.”®*  What  is  here 
called  an  atonement  is  anything  which  “will  as  fully  evince 
the  lawgiver’s  regard  for  His  law.  His  determination  to 
support  it.  His  abhorrence  of  all  violations  of  its  precepts, 
and  withal  guard  as  effectively  against  the  inference,  that 
violators  of  the  precept  might  expect  to  escape  with  im- 
punity, as  the  execution  of  the  penalty  would  do.”®®  What- 
ever will  do  this  will  “as  effectively  secure  public  interests” 
and  therefore  “as  fully  satisfy  public  justice,”  as  the  inflic- 
tion of  their  proper  penalties  on  offenders;  and  such  an 
atonement  having  been  offered,  “public  justice  now  demands 
that  the  execution  of  the  penalty  shall  be  dispensed  with  by 
extending  pardon  to  the  criminal.”®®  The  pardon  of  the 
offender  thus  becomes  incumbent  on  God.  Finney  indeed 
inserts  a condition — a very  necessary  condition — in  his 
fuller  statements,  and  thus  avoids  making  it  incumbent  on 
God  to  pardon  all  offenders.  This  condition  is — the  re- 
pentance of  the  offender.  “When  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, and  the  sinner  has  returned  to  obedience,  public  jus- 
tice not  only  admits,  but  absolutely  demands,  that  penalty 
shall  be  set  aside  by  extending  pardon  to  the  offender.  The 
offender  still  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  retributive  justice,  might  be  punished  according 
to  his  deserts.  But  the  public  good  admits  and  requires 
that  upon  the  above  conditions  he  should  live,  and  hence, 
public  justice,  in  compliance  with  the  public  interests,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law  of  love,  spares  and  pardons  him.” 
How  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  is  brought  about  is 
left  somewhat  at  loose  ends.  It  is  usual  with  the  advocates 
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of  the  Rectoral  scheme  to  link  the  work  of  Christ  so  closely 
with  the  reformation  of  men,  as  to  constitute  this  its  direct 
aim  and  effect,  and  indeed,  to  speak  exactly,  the  atoning 
act  itself.  Finney  does  not  appear  to  do  this.  He  does,  to 
be  sure,  argue  that  the  atonement  tends  to  produce  this 
amendment  of  life, — although  he  chooses  to  call  it  a con- 
dition only  of  the  pardon  and  acceptance  which  results,  and 
not  their  immediate  ground.  It  presents  overpowering  mo- 
tives to  repentance,  he  says,®^  and  “the  highest  possible  mo- 
tive to  virtue”;  and  it  is  the  great  and  only  means  of  sancti- 
fying sinners.”  But  he  does  not  appear  to  give  the  same 
systematic  place  to  this  effect  of  the  atonement  that  is  given 
to  it  by  most  advocates  of  the  Rectoral  theory.  The  re- 
formation of  the  sinner,  which  with  him,  too,  really  consti- 
tutes the  atoning  act,  seems  to  be  thought  of  by  him,  at 
least  relatively,  independently  of  the  work  of  Christ.  When 
accomplished,  the  sinner,  reformed  though  still  guilty,  is 
accepted  as  righteous  in  God’s  sight.  This  “entire  consecra- 
tion of  the  heart  to  God  in  view  of  all  that  the  atonement 
signifies”  is  the  same  thing  as  what  is  called  by  Finney  the 
sinner’s  regeneration,  explained  as  consisting  in  a change 
of  ultimate  choice,  accomplished,  under  the  merely  persua- 
sive influence  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  own  free  will. 

An  impression  is  left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  Fin- 
ney’s exposition  of  the  relations  of  retribution  and  public 
justice  that  God  is  supposed,  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
governor  of  the  world,  to  have  been  compelled  to  subordi- 
nate— as  many  less  absolute  governors  have  been  compelled 
to  do, — the  law  of  absolute  right  to  the  demands  of  public 
interest;  and  does  not  attempt  to  administer  the  universe 
on  any  higher  principle  than  the  general  “public  good,” 
meanwhile  closing  his  ears  altogether  to  the  absolute  im- 
perative of  pure  conscience.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  the 
elaborate  discrimination  which  is  drawn  out  between  “retri- 
butive justice”  and  “public  justice,”  it  is  fairly  shown  that 
what  is  called  “public  justice”  does  not  demand  so  strict 
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a regard  to  abstract  right  and  wrong  as  does  “retributive 
justice”;  and  therefore  that  God  if  He  were  acting  merely 
on  the  principle  of  “public  justice”  need  not  be  supposed  to 
be  meticulously  careful  of  the  absolutely  right.  But  that 
God  in  His  moral  government  of  the  world  proceeds  solely 
on  this  “public  justice”  and  has  regard  only  to  “public  in- 
terest,” it  need  not  be  said,  Finney  has  not  shown  in  the 
least.  Even  though  it  may  be  said  that  “public  justice”  de- 
mands only  so  and  so,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  God  who 
is  the  governor  of  the  world  will  be  governed  solely  by 
that  consideration.  To  say  that  “sin  deserves  punishment, 
— and  must  be  punished — it  is  right  per  se  and  therefore 
forgiveness  is  wrong  per  se,”  Finney  rather  plaintively  de- 
clares, “sets  aside  the  plan  of  salvation.”®®  It  does  set  aside 
the  “plan  of  salvation”  as  conceived  by  him;  a plan  of  sal- 
vation which  has  no  place  in  it  for  expiation  of  sin,  and 
supposes  that  God  is  looking  around  for  a plausible  excuse 
for  forgiving  all  sin,  the  social  effect  of  which  can  be  neu- 
tralized. But  it  is  the  one  basis  of  the  plan  of  salvation  of 
the  Bible,  the  heart  of  the  heart  of  which  is  expiation,  and 
which  represents  God  as  sheerly  unable  to  forgive  sin  on 
any  other  ground  whatever. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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The  Resurrection  of  Christ.  An  examination  of  the  Apostolic  Belief 
and  its  Significance  for  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Mackintosh  Shaw,  M.A.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Apologetics  and 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  1920.  8vo ; 
pp.  viii,  215. 

“This  work  is  the  outcome  of  requests  made  to  the  Publishers  from 
different  quarters  for  the  publication  in  separate  book  form  of  the 
article  on  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  recently  issued  second 
volume  of  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.”  “The  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  expand  and  amplify  the  original  Article  at 
different  points  with  a view  to  greater  clearness  and  explicitness  of 
position.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  clfapters  dealing  with 
the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  Resurrection  Body.  It  is  the  writer’s  con- 
viction that  the  ‘reduced’  or  ‘attenuated’  Christianity  which  is  the  out- 
come of  indifference  to  the  bodily  aspect  of  the  Resurrection  not  only 
does  less  than  justice  to  Apostolic  thought,  but  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  belief  in  the  centrally  determinative  and  constitutive 
significance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  for  our  view  of  the  world  and 
life,  and  in  particular  for  our  belief  in  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the 
entire  material  order  to  the  purposes  of  spirit.” 

Such  being  the  author’s  own  statement  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  elaborate  work  under  review,  it  remains  only  for  the  reviewer  to 
show  how  he  has  realized  his  end. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  central  place  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Church  the  discussion  revolves  around  four 
points : “the  Apostolic  Evidence  of  the  Fact  of  the  Resurrection,”  “the 
Apostolic  Witness  to  the  Nature  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  Body,”  “the 
Significance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  for  Apostolic  Christianity,” 
and  “the  Attempted  Naturalistic  or  Semi-Naturalistic  Explanation  of 
The  Apostolic  Belief.” 

These  four  points  are  developed  as  follows : 

I.  The  Apostolic  Evidence  of  the  Fact  of  the  Resurrection  resolves 
itself  into:  i.  “The  Primary  Evidence”;  i.e.,  the  great  change  wrought 
in  the  Apostolic  church  from  despair  to  exultation;  and,  2.  the  “Docu- 
mentary Evidence,”  which  is  discussed  as  “the  witness  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Empty  Grave  and  to  the  Appearings  of  the  Risen  Christ,”  and  “the 
Witness  of  the  Gospels”  to  the  same. 

II.  “The  Apostolic  Witness  to  the  Nature  of  Christ’s  Resurrection 
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Body”  is  considered  under  the  head  of  i,  “the  Witness  of  St.  Paul” 
and,  2,  “the  Witness  of  the  Gospel.” 

III.  “The  Significance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  for  Apostolic 
Christianity”  is  taken  up,  i,  as  regards  its  “Evidential  Significance  in 
respect  of  the  Person  of  Christ,”  his  “Work,”  and  “the  Christian  Hope” ; 
and,  2,  with  respect  to  its  “Essential  or  Constitutive  Significance”  “for 
Christ  himself,  for  Christian  Life  or  Experience  in  all  its  forms,”  as 
“Justification,”  and  “Bodily  Resurrection,”  and  for  the  “Consummation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

IV.  “The  Attempted  Naturalistic  or  Semi-Naturalistic  Explanations 
of  the  Apostolic  Belief”  are  presented  and  refuted,  I,  in  their  “Older 
Form,”  as  the  “Swoon  Theory,”  the  “Theft  and  Fraud  Theory,”  the 
“Subjective  View  or  Mental  Hallucination  Theory,”  the  “Objective 
Vision  or  Telegram  Theory”;  and,  2,  in  their  “More  Recent  Form,”  as 
the  “Psychological  Theory,”  “the  Spiritual  Significance  Theory,”  and 
the  “Supernatural-without  Miracle  Theory.” 

Where  all  is  of  the  highest  excellence  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  discriminate.  However,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  peculiar  freshness 
and  acuteness  of  the  discussion  of  the  witness  of  the  resurrection  to 
the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  body  (the  view  vindicated  is  the 
opposite  of  that  of  Newman  Smyth,  ‘that  the  body  of  Jesus  during  the 
forty  days  underwent  a gradual  process  of  spiritization  or  glorification, 
a process  of  resurrection  which  was  consummated  in  the  ascension.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  day  of  his  resurrection  the  spiritualization 
or  glorification  of  his  risen  life  was  as  manifest  as  in  the  case  of  the 
appearance  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberius)  ; and  singular  fullness  and  richness 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
for  Apostolic  Christianity. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  book  are  the  bibliographies, 
both  general  and  special.  One  of  the  latter  is  found  in  connection  with 
every  topic,  and  together  they  are  worth  far  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  whole  volume.  A complete  “Index”  renders  the  entire  book  easily 
available.  We  cannot  conclude  this  review  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  author : “Taking  all  the  evidence  together — evidence  converging 

and  cumulative — it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Westcott,  that  ‘there 
is  not  a single  historic  incident  better  or  more  variously  supported  than 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,’  and  in  those  of  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll,  LL.D.,  in  the  British  Weekly,  “It,”  that  is,  the  book  under  re- 
view, “is,  we  think,  the  best  and  most  august  handling  of  the  august 
theme  that  is  available  to  the  English  reader.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Jesus’  Principles  of  Living.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University  and 
Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Professor  of 
Government  and  Public  Administration  in  New  York  University. 
New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920.  8vo;  pp.  vii,  149. 

This  is  the  work  of  experienced  and  rare  teachers.  Didactic  design 
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and  didactic  skill  are  evident  on  every  page.  Illustrations  of  this,  apart 
from  the  logical  outline  and  clear  statements  of  the  book,  are  the  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  Jesus’ 
principles  of  living  are  based,  the  searching,  suggestive,  and  often  strik- 
ing questions  which  accompany  and  aid  the  application  of  each  princi- 
ple, the  constant  reference  to  the  best  explanatory  literature,  and  the 
numerous  lists  of  topics  for  further  study.  In  view  of  these  and  other 
features.  Doctors  Kent  and  Jenks  have  not  only  given  us  an  admirable 
handbook  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus;  they  have  produced  a work  the 
careful  study  of  which  would  almost  be  an  education  in  itself. 

Again,  the  book  under  review  is  characterized  by  the  soundness  of  its 
ethics  quite  as  much  as  by  the  excellence  of  its  execution.  This  is 
specially  true  as  regards  the  moot  points  of  individual  and  particularly 
of  social  ethics.  Thus  scarcely  anything  could  be  finer  and  more  per- 
tinent than  our  authors’  emphasis  on  personal  responsibility,  their  op- 
position to  governmental  control  of  the  activities  of  society,  their  ad- 
vocacy of  the  reinvestment  of  profits  as  in  the  long  run  more  benefi- 
cient  than  their  application  mainly  to  charity,  their  enforcement  and 
exaltation  of  the  duties  of  parenthood,  their  approval  of  voluntary  co- 
operative societies,  their  insistence  on  industrial  democracy.  To  be 
sure,  it  may  not  always  be  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  seems  to  be 
to  the  writers  that  the  principles  which  they  attribute  to  Jesus  were 
really  taught  by  him.  Indeed,  it  will  impress  some,  as  it  has  the  re- 
viewer, that  Doctors  Kent  and  Jenks  could  not  have  read  what  they 
have  out  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  if  they  had  not  read  a good  deal 
into  it.  Still,  this  is  hardly  a serious  criticism.  It  is  due  to  the  authors 
to  say  that  when  they  read  in  most  it  is  almost  always  what  we  may 
well  believe  that  Jesus  would  himself  read  in  under  modern  and  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Once  more,  the  religious  spirit  of  the  discussion  is  refreshing  and 
uplifting.  The  temper  of  the  book  is  supernaturalistic  rather  than 
naturalistic.  It  is  a really  divine  Christ  that  the  authors  would  set 
before  us.  They  believe  in  his  preexistence,  in  the  reality  of  his  mira- 
cles, in  the  objective  as  well  as  the  subjective  efficacy  of  prayer.  They 
make  the  impression  that  they  are  walking  into  the  light  rather  than 
away  from  it.  Yet  their  theology  is  far  from  being  above  criticism. 
They  have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Word  of  God  that  their  citations  are  altogether  from  “the  Shorter 
Bible”;  i.e.,  the  Bible  abbreviated  and  arranged  by  Doctor  Kent  and  a 
few  other  modems  to  adapt  it  to  modern  views.  They  would  seem 
never  to  have  grasped  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the 
secular;  and,  therefore,  because  amusement  is  in  itself  right  and  neces- 
sary, they  would  appear  to  think  that  the  Sabbath  would  be  best  hal- 
lowed by  being  devoted  largely  to  it  (p.  75).  They  believe  that  there 
is  no  punishment  for  sin  beyond  its  own  consequences  (p.  28).  Though 
they  would  seem  to  hold  that  Christ  really  rose  from  the  dead,  they 
regard  the  doctrine  of  a general  physical  resurrection  as  “childish” 
(P-  35)-  They  think  that  the  North  American  Indian  devoted  to  the 
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worship  of  the  Great  Spirit  has  a better  idea  of  God  than  Calvin  had 
(P-  25). 

The  most  serious  defect  of  “Jesus’  Principles  of  Living,”  however, 
is  that  it  provides  no  dynamic.  It  tells  how  we  ought  to  live,  what 
we  ought  to  do ; but  it  does  not  so  present  Christ  to  us  as  to  dispose  us 
to  this.  So  far  as  the  reviewer  can  recall,  the  cross  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. We  are  told  of  Jesus’  law,  but  we  are  not  told  of  Jesus’ 
love  in  dying  for  us  “when  we  were  yet  sinners”;  and  it  is  only  this 
love  that  can  constrain  us  to  a like  love.  In  a word,  without  the  cross 
the  ethics  of  Christ  is  an  engme  without  a motor;  and  this,  in  many 
respects  admirable  book  of  Doctors  Kent  and  Jenks,  is  without  the 
cross.  It  knows  nothing  of  “the  unsearchable  riches  of  grace.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

King’s  College  Lectures  on  Immortality.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker,  D.D.;  Rev.  Preb.  A.  Caldecott,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  ; Very  Rev. 
Hastings  Rashdall,  D.D.  ; Prof.  Wm.  Brown,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Dean 
OF  King’s  College,  London.  London : University  of  London  Press, 
Ltd.,  18  Warwick  Square,  London,  R.C.  4.  1920.  8vo ; pp.  viii,  249. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  King’s  College  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  of  1919.  They,  and  another  volume  entitled  “The  Church  of 
England,  its  Nature  and  its  Future”  are  the  fruit  of  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  King’s  College  that  it  belongs 
to  the  function  of  a university  “to  make  the  results  of  academic  study 
available  for  that  wide  public  which  has  an  intelligent  interest  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  progress  without  the  leisure  to  pursue  detached 
investigation.”  The  aim  of  the  lectures  under  review  is  “to  assist  in 
showing  that  faith  in  the  future  life  is  a rational  faith  and  may  be  held 
all  the  more  strongly  when  purged  of  some  of  the  fancies  which  fear 
and  hope  have  woven  around  it.”  The  lectures  are  five  and  are  by  com- 
petent and  distinguished  English  scholars.  The  subjects  and  the  writers 
are  as  follows: 

“The  Religious  Value  of  the  Idea  of  a Future  Life”  by  Rev.  J,  F 
Bethune-Baker,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

“The  Argument  from  the  Emotions,”  by  Rev.  Preb.  A.  Caldecott, 
D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

“The  Moral  Argument  for  Personal  Immortality,”  by  Very  Rev. 
H.  Rashdall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

“Immortality  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Psychology,”  by  Wm.  Brown, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  M.D.,  Reader  in  Psychology  in  the  University  of  London. 

“The  Christian  Contribution  to  the  Conception  of  Eternal  Life,”  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Relton,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Isleworth,  Lecturer  in  Dogmatic 
Theology. 

Speaking  generally,  these  lectures  may  be  said  to  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  scholarly,  but  not  technical ; and  they  are  always  illum- 
inating. Some  topics  have  been  left  out  which  we  could  wish  had  been 
treated,  as  the  metaphysical  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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and  the  evidence  of  life  beyond  the  grave  afforded  by  psychical  re- 
search; but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  former  of  these  could  not  have 
been  taken  up  without  a degree  of  technicality  that  would  have  been 
inconvenient  and  that  the  latter  would  have  called  for  many  more 
lectures  than  have  been  given  or  could  have  been  given. 

There  are  two  features  of  these  discussions  which  demand  special 
consideration.  One  is  the  view  invariably  held  by  them  of  immor- 
tality. Thus  “immortality  of  remembrance,”  “racial  immortality,”  the 
Greek  idea  of  the  persistence  of  the  discarnate  spirit,  and  the  eastern 
pantheistic  groaning  for  absorption  into  God, — all  these  are  set  aside, 
and  in  all  the  lectures:  and  it  is  a real,  because  personal  immortality 
that  is  vindicated;  “a  future  life  as  that  of  individuals  dwelling  in  fel- 
lowship with  one  another  in  the  presence  of  God.”  Now  this  is  well. 
As  both  Butler  and  Gladstone  taught,  “Personal  identity  is  the  very 
core  of  the  whole  question  of  immortality.”  Thus  these  lectures  discuss 
the  issue,  and  it  only. 

The  other  feature  that  should  be  referred  to  is  the  position  taken 
in  three  of  the  lectures  as  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.  This  view  is 
inconsistent  with  belief  in  his  Deity.  It  emerges  in  connection  with  the 
question  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  impenitent  and,  consequently,  the 
eternity  of  hell.  It  is  admitted  that  our  Lord  taught  this  and  it  is 
asserted  that  such  teaching  is  inconsistent  with  any  rational  view  of  im- 
mortality ; but  then  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  elements  in  the  recorded 
teaching  and  thought  of  Jesus  which  belong  merely  to  contemporary 
belief,  and  have  been  left  by  him  unrelated  to  his  dominant  ideas  about 
God.  That  is  to  say,  Jesus  did  not  know  enough  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  truth  of  God  and  the  errors  of  his  age.  But  if  he  was  so 
ignorant  and  fallible  as  this,  his  Deity  and  even  his  authority  must  be 
denied.  At  all  event,  what  is  regarded  as  true  in  his  teaching  on  im- 
mortality must  be  given  up  as  final.  It  has  no  more  authority  than 
we  can  give  it:  it  is  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  accepted  just  because  we 
like  it. 

The  best  of  these  lectures  are  the  fourth  and  fifth.  In  the  fourth  we 
have  an  admirable  presentation  and  summing  up  of  the  evidence  for 
immortality  to  be  derived  from  modern  psychology.  The  theories  of 
psycho-physical  materialism,  psycho-physical  parallelism,  psycho-physical 
idealism,  and  psycho-physical  interaction  are  clearly  stated  and  ade- 
quately, if  briefly,  discussed ; and  the  decision  is  given  in  favor  of 
psycho-physical  interaction.  Whether  this  theory  does  or  does  not  favor 
immortality  is  then  considered ; and  the  conclusion  is  reached — a con- 
clusion which  the  impartial  reader  will  scarcely  dispute — “that  the  ver- 
dict of  modern  psychology  is  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  a future  life. 
Proof  of  its  certainty  is  still  to  seek.” 

The  last  lecture  is  an  excellent  setting  forth  of  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  eternal  life.  It  is  both  Scriptural  and  modern,  and  thorough- 
ly so.  The  significance  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  of  his 
Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  and  of  the  Christian’s  experience  in 
Christ  are  all  presented;  and  they  are  shown  to  involve  personal  im- 
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mortality  in  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  community  of  finite  spirits.  Finally,  the  Church’s 
contribution  to  immortality  is  considered  and  vindicated  in  the  light  of 
recent  philosophical  speculation. 

We  are  glad  to  commend  this  volume  of  lectures  to  all  who  would 
read  the  last  word,  if  not  always  the  best  word,  on  the  supremely  in- 
teresting and  important  subject  which  it  discusses. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Spirit.  The  Relation  of  God  and  Man  Considered  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Recent  Philosophy  and  Science.  By  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison,  J.  a.  Hadfield,  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  C.  W.  Emmet, 
A.  Clutton-Brock,  and  others.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Streeter.  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  Pp.  xii,  377.  $2.50. 

This  book  consists  of  ten  essays  by  various  authors.  Each  con- 
siders some  phase  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  is  meant  not  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  classical  theology,  which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  but  a 
scholastic  abstraction,  nor  the  Spirit  of  popular  Christianity  of  the 
evangelical  type,  which,  again  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  is  definite 
enough,  but  with  a definiteness  of  the  wrong  kind,  but  the  Spirit  as 
God  in  action,  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  religious  experience  and 
theological  reflection  of  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  ages,  and 
of  present  day  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Art.  The  method  of  com- 
position consisted  in  arranging  a series  of  conference-retreats  which  the 
majority  of  the  contributors  were  able  to  attend,  supplemented  by  in- 
dividual discussions  for  mutual  criticism  and  information.  In  this 
way  attention  was  focussed  on  the  topic,  and  it  was  hoped  to  produce 
something  helpful  and  original. 

The  opening  essay  by  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  offers  a fresh  solu- 
tion of  the  personal  problem  of  the  divine  immanence  and  transcen- 
dence. Here  the  task  is  to  conceive  and  express  the  data  so  that  im- 
manence does  not  become  pantheism  and  transcendence  does  not  be- 
come deism.  This  task  our  author  accomplishes  by  asserting  that  the 
process  of  the  finite  world  must  not  be  thought  of  as  extrinsic  to  the 
being  of  God;  that  in  the  process  of  creation  and  redemption — a 
process  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  guiding  and  formative  agent — 
we  touch  the  essential  secret  of  the  divine  life.  This  immanence,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  does  not  imply  the  identity  of 
God  and  human  history,  nor  that  God  achieves  personality  in  human 
lives,  and  thus  allows  room  for  all  the  transcendence  that  Christian  faith 
and  thought  requires.  In  our  mind,  however,  the  doubt  arises  whether 
any  satisfying  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  offered  without  a much 
freer  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  this  essay  appears 
willing  to  give. 

The  second  essay,  by  Lily  Dougall,  analyzes  the  notion  of  God  in 
Action,  or  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Four  questions 
are  asked : Does  the  Spirit  act  in  accordance  with  nature,  or  by  over- 
riding natural  ways  or  laws?  The  answer  is  that  the  Spirit  always 
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acts  in  accord  with  nature.  If  this  is  so,  how  is  the  apparently  miracu- 
lous or  supernatural  to  be  explained?  The  answer  is  that  all  such 
experience  is  to  be  explained  by  psychological  law.  Are  all  things  that 
happen  the  work  of  the  Spirit?  No,  but  only  what  happens  for  good. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  good?  Answer;  the  good  for  which  the 
Spirit  works  is  man’s  perfect  correspondence  with  environment.  The 
argument  is  pressed  with  considerable  power,  and  the  thought  is  at- 
tractively expressed,  but,  nevertheless,  doubt  rises  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  method  and  the  truth  of  the  conclusions.  What  is  a miracle? 
What  is  environment  in  this  connection?  Can  the  ignoring  of  all  the 
facts  that  the  Christian  church  has  held  for  truth  during  so  many 
centuries,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Spirit’s  action  to  processes  named 
from  biological  discoveries  give  a satisfying  account  of  Spiritual 
powers  ? 

The  third  essay.  The  Psychology  of  Power,  written  by  Captain  J.  A. 
Hadfield,  is  similar  in  thought  to  William  James’s  address  on  The 
Energies  of  Man,  delivered  before  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, at  Columbia  University,  December  28,  1906.  Captain  Hadfield  had 
a large  experience  in  war  hospitals  for  tbe  treatment  of  shell-shock, 
and  he  gives  us  a number  of  striking  illustrations  of  extraordinary 
feats  performed  under  abnormal  and  pathological  conditions.  The 
source  of  the  power  is  ascribed  by  the  author  to  one  or  another  of  the 
fundamental  instinctive  emotions,  and  the  problem  is  that  of  setting 
it  free.  The  Christian  religion  is  discussed  as  a discharger  of  power, 
but  to  the  reviewer  is  has  always  seemed  necessary  to  be  cautious  in 
applying  generalizations  of  abnormal  cases  to  normal  experience. 
This  difficulty  was  felt  by  many  in  accepting  the  results  of  Professor 
James,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Captain  Hadfield  has  avoided  it. 

The  fourth  essay,  by  C.  W.  Emmet,  explains  What  Happened  at 
Pentecost.  The  textual  sources  are  freely  handled  and  the  miraculous 
element  is  minimized.  The  “new  thing”  in  the  writer’s  opinion  was 
not  primarily  the  manifestation  of  supernatural  phenomena,  nor  gifts 
and  powers,  nor  the  founding  of  a church,  but  the  Fellowship,  the 
Kotvojvta.  its  symbol,  the  Loaf,  and  the  intuition  of  the  truth.  The 
reader  will  find  in  this  essay  a number  of  interesting  thoughts  applicable 
to  church  union. 

The  fifth  essay,  also  by  C.  W.  Emmet,  considers  The  Psychology  of 
Grace:  How  God  Helps.  Grace  is  conceived  as  a psychological  or 
personal  force  similar  to  that  exerted  by  a conductor  over  his  orchestra 
or  a teacher  over  his  pupils.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  the  manifestation  out  of 
which  such  personal  influence  is  to  come.  Our  author  finds  it  in  the 
Eucharist  first  and  then  in  the  service  of  common  worship.  But,  one 
may  well  ask,  while  the  concept  of  personal  influence  may  help  in 
comprehending  part  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace,  is  it  large 
enough  to  cover  all  manifestations?  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is,  and 
further  as  to  the  medium  of  this  influence  we  prefer  the  Protestant 
reliance  on  Scripture  rather  than  the  non-Protestant  dependence  on 
ritual. 
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The  sixth  essay,  again  by  C.  W.  Emmet,  discusses  The  Psychology  of 
Inspiration;  How  God  Teaches.  The  notion  of  personal  influence  is 
once  again  employed  as  an  explanatory  device,  but  its  inadequacy  to 
cover  the  facts  is  increasingly  demonstrated.  If  we  take  the  documents 
that  the  Church  has  historically  described  by  the  epithet  inspired,  it  is 
not  possible  to  categorize  the  divine  influence  there  exerted  under  the 
head  of  personal  without  giving  to  the  latter  an  extension  of  meaning 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  borne,  nor  indeed  seems  capable  of  bearing. 
Again  we  would  assent  to  the  proposition  that  whatever  is  divinely  in- 
spired is  true,  but  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  agree  with  the  dictum 
that  “the  test  whether  a writer  is  inspired  is  simply  whether  his  mes- 
sage is  true.” 

The  seventh  essay,  The  Language  of  the  Soul:  Some  Reflections  on 
the  Christian  Sacraments,  by  Lily  Dougall,  is  a very  interesting  con- 
sideration of  what  is  necessary  if  Christian  ceremonial  is  to  be  made 
vital. 

The  eighth  essay,  by  A.  Clutton-Brock,  is  on  Spiritual  Experience, 
and  analyzes  the  differences  between  scientific  and  aesthetic  experience. 
The  latter  is  always  a “sense  of  the  personal.”  Worship  is  an  effort  to 
share  it,  and  art  is  the  attempt  to  communicate  it.  The  reading  of  this 
part  of  the  volume  may  be  recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  alliance 
of  art  and  religion. 

The  ninth  essay  is  by  the  same  author  as  the  eighth  and  deals  with 
the  antithesis  of  Spirit  and  Matter.  A number  of  questions  are  an- 
swered; the  meaning  of  spirit,  the  meaning  of  matter,  what  is  the 
useful,  what  is  evolution,  etc.,  and  the  author  almost  sketches  for  us 
a system  of  metaphysics  in  miniature.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  out- 
line the  system,  but  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  concluding  sen- 
tences : “So  long  as  we  can  see  the  universe  in  the  relation  of  use  to 
ourselves,  it  remains  cold,  indifferent,  meaningless  to  us;  but  when  we 
see  it  in  relation  to  God,  sharing  the  life  which  is  God,  but  sharing 
it  even  more  imperfectly  than  ourselves,  then  the  process  of  nature  is 
no  longer  a meaningless,  intimidating  mechanism,  but  pathetic  and  for- 
giveable  to  us  even  as  we  are  to  ourselves.  Restless  are  the  hearts  of 
all  things  until  they  rest  in  Thee.” 

No  book  on  religion  is  complete  today  unless  it  contains  a section  on 
what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the  social  questions  of 
the  time,  and  how  he  would  be  disappointed  in  the  Church  that  bears 
his  name.  The  present  volume  ends  therefore  with  an  essay  on  Christ 
the  Constructive  Revolutionary,  by  B.  Hillman  Streeter.  Christ  is  pre- 
sented as  the  “Portrait  of  the  Spirit,”  by  which  is  meant  that  as  Ideal 
Man  he  presents  to  us  the  character  of  God  and  in  his  actions  we  see 
the  reaction  of  the  divine  to  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  men.  There 
then  follows  a detailed  description  of  these  reactions  to  what  existed  in 
our  Lord’s  day,  with  deductions  as  to  what  he  would  do  and  think  now. 
We  wonder,  however,  whether  we  have  not  here  again  what  Harnack 
somewhere  calls  the  moving  spectacle  of  a man  finding  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  hero  of  the  closing  essay  is  one  who  looks  upon  organ- 
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ized  Christianity  throughout  Europe  as  the  champion  of  the  obsolete, 
whether  politically,  socially,  or  intellectually;  who  discovers  that  the 
leaders  of  the  social,  political,  and  humanitarian  reforms  of  the  last 
century  and  a half  in  Europe  have  rarely  been  professing  Christians 
and  the  professing  Christians  have  been  as  often  as  not  on  the  wrong 
side.  Who  is  the  he  who  holds  such  views  and  makes  such  sweeping 
and  unfounded  generalizations?  The  author  calls  him  Christ,  but  we 
rather  suspect  that  he  is  B.  Hillman  Streeter. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  second  century  Gnosticism  staged  a 
drama  that  had  for  subject  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Christ. 
Today  the  struggle  is  not  merely  for  possession  of  Christ,  but  also  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  known  by  the  subtitle  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
Relation  of  God  and  Man  considered  from  the  Standpoint  of  Recent 
Philosophy  and  Science.  Is  then  the  confession  of  the  Church,  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  transmuted  into  credence  in  an  ener- 
getic God  interested  in  certain  social  reforms,  an  advocate  of  the  latest 
formulas  of  biological  evolution,  a critic  who  overthrows  all  that  the 
Church  has  hitherto  believed,  and  who  consoles  us  with  disquisitions  on 
the  psychology  of  the  unconscious  or  the  abnormal,  and  a dash  of  the 
aesthetically  quaint?  Or  are  we  to  conceive  our  problem  in  a different 
way?  Ought  we  not  to  start  with  the  data  of  revelation  and  of  historic 
fact  and  of  Christian  experience?  This  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  is  alone  capable  of  yielding  whatever  objective  theological 
knowledge  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

The  Experience  of  God  in  Modern  Life.  By  Eugene  William  Lyman, 
D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1918.  Pp.  viii,  154. 

This  attractively  written  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1917.  An  outline  of  the  con- 
tents is  as  follows.  The  modern  world  is  interested  in  three  great 
topics : the  development  of  personality,  social  progress,  and  cosmic 
evolution.  Each  forms  a problem  for  the  correct  solution  of  which  an 
experience  of  God  is  necessary.  If  this  experience  can  be  properly 
defined,  the  quest  of  the  modern  world  for  a new  religion  will  be  met. 
The  first  theme  is  treated  by  examining  the  content  of  the  experience 
of  God  that  was  a factor  in  the  development  of  the  personality  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  Horace  Bushnell,  James  Martineau, 
Albrecht  Ritschl,  and  Count  Tolstoi.  In  each  was  an  experience  of  the 
divine  that  worked  vitally  in  moral  creativeness,  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  experience  of  God  was  that  of  an  Eternal  Creative 
Good  Will.  This  conclusion  is  defended  against  the  attack  of  Pro- 
fessor Leuba  on  its  validity  by  showing  that  it  is  no  giving  of  arbi- 
trary finality  to  certain  inner  experiences  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
experience,  but  that  it  is  a value  judgment  capable  of  further  verifica- 
tion. The  second  theme  is  developed  by  recalling  the  exhilaration  with 
which  the  first  thirteen  years  of  our  century  were  filled  by  the  idea  of 
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social  progress.  But  then  came  the  great  cataclysm  of  1914  and  the 
following  years,  and  the  conclusion  pessimistic  and  anti-theistic  of 
Professor  Overstreet  and  others,  or  anti-Father-in-heaven  of  Felix 
Adler  and  the  Ethical  Culturists.  If  the  Christian  experience  of  God  is 
to  stand  against  these  criticisms,  it  must  be  reconstructed  as  an  Eternal 
Creative  Good  Will  with  which  we  may  optimistically  co-work  in  the 
reconstruction  of  society  according  to  the  ethics  of  democracy,  of 
moral  freedom,  and  of  internationalism.  The  ideal  of  social  progress 
postulates  such  an  experience  of  God  not  as  the  statue  postulates  the 
pedestal,  but  as  the  fertile  soil  postulates  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  such 
an  experience  is  needed  in  order  to  impart  permanent  and  increasing 
fruitfulness  to  the  notion  of  social  progress.  Again  social  progress 
postulates  a universe  in  which  it  can  take  place,  and  this  introduces  the 
third  and  last  theme,  the  experience  of  God  and  cosmic  evolution. 
Evolution  is  taken  to  be  God’s  method  of  revelation,  but  the  great 
war  has  brought  about  (tension  between  the  idea  of  evolution  and  faith 
in  God.  Dr.  Lyman’s  solution  makes  use  of  ideas  presented  by  L.  T. 
Hobhouse  in  Development  and  Purpose,  and  Bergson’s  Creative  Ev- 
olution. The  mechanist  who  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  process  and 
works  up  to  mind  in  man,  or  conscious  purpose,  finds  himself  in  diffi- 
culties how  to  account  for  mind  in  terms  of  mechanism.  The  teleolo- 
gist  who  begins  with  conscious  thinking  and  purposeful  action  as 
found  in  man  and  works  down  to  inorganic  nature  finds  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  latter  in  terms  of  teleology,  but  his  difficulty  is  not 
so  insuperable  as  that  of  the  mechanist.  Can  it  not  be  that  the  universe 
is  an  organism,  not  a machine,  with  a cooperative  sympathy  of  parts 
that  makes  use  of  the  inorganic  for  its  purpose  and  therefore  necessi- 
tates the  existence  of  a central  mind?  Dr.  Lyman  thinks  that  it  must 
be  so,  and  in  this  evolutionary  theism  he  offers  us  his  final  synthesis. 

To  our  mind  the  main  objection  to  the  book  is  in  the  facts  it  ignores. 
It  would  seem  that  if  one  casts  aside  the  theology  derived  from  a 
special  revelation  taken  as  authoritative,  and  falls  back  on  a faith  de- 
rived from  human  experience,  he  should  make  a complete  induction  of 
such  experience.  To  derive  the  idea  of  God  in  modern  life  from  the 
religious  experience  of  men  like  Bushnell,  Ritschl,  Martineau,  and 
Tolstoi,  and  to  assert  that  this  idea  must  be  normative  in  all  branches 
of  modern  thought,  is  analogous  to  deriving  the  ideal  of  Democracy 
from  men  like  Karl  Marx,  Debs,  or  Lenine,  and  disregarding  entirely 
the  social  experience  of  those  who  are  living  under  a Democracy  and 
who  by  a large  majority  vote  repudiate  the  consciousness  of  these 
protagonists  as  non-normative.  But  in  supplying  the  modern  world 
with  a new  religion  consistency  is  not  to  be  asked  for  especially  when 
consistency  would  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  conse- 
quent enlarging  and  accompanying  refutation  of  some  at  least  of  the 
conclusions  so  eloquently  presented  in  the  little  volume  under  discussion. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 
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A Fragment  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  John  Theodore  Merz,  author 
of  “A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
“Religion  and  Science.”  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1920.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  summary  and  key  of  the  lifework  of  the  author.  It  is  an 
unusually  clear  exposition  of  his  kind  of  idealism. 

Insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  synoptic  method,  or  the  contemplating 
of  the  ‘firmament  of  thought’  as  a totality  rather  than  the  isolation  of 
this  or  that  in  the  totality,  he  proceeds  to  discriminate  existence,  real- 
ity, and  value.  Whatever  is  in  this  totality  exists,  and  nothing  else 
exists;  for  only  that  exists  for  me  which  I think  of.  Hence  to  exist 
is  the  same  as  to  be  thought  of,  to  exist  for  me  is  to  be  thought  of  by 
me,  that  is,  to  be  embraced  in  my  firmament  of  thought.  “Existence 
belongs  to  everything  that  enters  into  our  stream  of  thought;  Reality 
belongs  only  to  those  experiences  which  have,  as  it  were,  a double  exis- 
tence, not  only  as  features  in  our  individual  experience,  but  also  as  sup- 
posed to  have  an  existence  outside  of  this.”  And  values  are  experiences 
which  come  or  have  come  into  our  firmament  of  thought  with  a fringe 
of  emotional  satisfaction. 

Our  author  refuses  to  use  the  terms  matter  and  substance,  and  thus 
escapes  from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  matter  and  spirit, 
substance  and  quality.  He  identifies  experience  and  the  experient, 
making  the  ego  the  totality  of  experiences.  And  by  making  exist  the 
same  as  exist  for  such  and  such  an  experient,  he  shakes  himself  free 
from  the  trammels  of  Common-Sense.  Even  the  external  world  be- 
comes merely  certain  features  in  the  totality  of  each  man’s  experience. 

If  one  finds  satisfaction  in  this  species  of  speculation,  and  is  willing 
to  choke  out  the  breath  of  Common-Sense  and  live  a ghostly  idealism, 
he  will  find  Merz’s  work  as  fine  a sleight-of-mind  performance  as  any. 
Those  who  accept  Merz’s  philosophy  can  go  on  living  in  the  real  world 
in  which  they  have  grown  up  and  practising  the  same  religious  faith 
in  which  their  characters  have  hitherto  been  nourished. 

The  Fragment  deserves  to  be  ranked  high  in  this  class  of  speculative 
compositions  both  for  content  and  for  style. 

A few  observations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

1.  The  assumption  that  ‘exist’  means  just  the  same  as  ‘exist  for  me,’ 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fact  in  the  usage  of  language,  enables  the 
author  to  give  a twist  to  ‘real’  and  to  ‘value.’  As  a matter  of  fact, 
‘exist’  is  a predicate  as  applicable  to  that  which  exists  outside  of  my 
experience  as  to  that  which  exists  within  my  experience;  ‘real,’  is  a 
predicate  applicable  to  that  which  does  exist  as  over  against  that  which 
is  conceived  but  does  not  exist;  and  ‘having  value,’  is  a predicate  ap- 
plicable to  that  whose  value  has  not  come  to  be  appreciated  as  well  as 
to  that  whose  value  has  come  to  be  appreciated.  Why  should  philoso- 
phers endeavor  to  spin  out  systems  of  twisted  terms? 

2.  Conspicuously  this  system  of  Merz,  as  all  similar  systems,  denies 
the  validity  of  some  beliefs  which  human  minds  cannot  but  have,  even 
that  of  the  author  while  combatting  them.  This  is  an  absurdity. 
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3.  It  yet  remains  for  some  philosopher  to  arise,  who  will  use  lan- 
guage consistently  with  its  fixed  intent  and,  once  fixing  a technical 
meaning  for  a term,  will  adhere  to  that  exact  meaning  and  not  waver 
between  that  and  some  other  meaning  of  the  term;  who  will  live  his 
intellectual  life  in  the  fearless  faith  that  he  is  not  by  nature  a consti- 
tuted dupe  instead  of  attempting  to  enlarge  his  comprehension  by  shear- 
ing away  some  of  his  inescapable  convictions;  and  who  will  use  every 
available  source  and  means  of  learning  new  beliefs,  of  criticizing  and 
correcting  his  existing  beliefs  and  the  statements  of  them,  and  of  or- 
ganizing them  into  a complete  system,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from 
certain  facts. 

If  Christianity  is  true,  no  philosophy  can  be  true  that  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  Christianity;  if  Christianity  is  false,  no  philosophy  can  be 
true  that  does  not  deny  Christianity.  Since  the  philosophy  of  this 
book,  which  the  author  modestly  calls  a fragment,  might  be  held  by  a 
mind  that  has  not  decided  about  Christianity  and  by  a mind  that  has 
decided  about  Christianity,  it  is  not  a system  of  philosophy  but  an 
intellectual  plaything. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  F.  P.  Ramsay. 

A Handb>ook  to  the  Septuagint.  By  Richard  R.  Ottley,  M.A.  Lon- 
don: Methuen  & Co. 

“The  object  of  this  work  is  to  induce  people  to  read  the  Septuagint.” 
The  author  tells  what  the  Septuagint  is,  its  age,  its  manuscripts,  its 
history,  the  modem  study  of  it,  especially  of  its  text,  the  character  of 
the  translation  and  the  value  of  it  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  conclusion,  he  shows  how  to  work  at  it  and  gives  a summary  of 
the  best  books  to  use  in  its  study. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Prof.  Swete’s  “Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  Greek,”  it  will  be  evident  that  this  book  covers  ap- 
proximately the  same  ground  as  the  earlier  volume.  It  supplies  a large 
number  of  new  illustrations  especially  in  the  region  of  grammar  and 
textual  criticism.  It  is  a valuable  suggestion,  that  the  Greek  future  is 
frequently  employed  in  a representative  capacity  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  imperfect  and  the  Greek  aorist  for  the  Hebrew  perfect. 

We  think  Mr.  Ottley  sometimes  finds  variants  in  the  texts  where  no 
variant  really  exists.  Thus,  in  Ps.  civ.  17  the  Greek  as  it  stands  is  a 
good  rendition  of  the  Hebrew,  if  we  read  DtyRlJ  for  D'tyil3.  This 
phrase  berosh  is  translated  by  some  form  of  r/yeo/Mu  in  Deut.  i.  13,  Mi. 
ii.  13,  2 Chr.  XX.  27.  “The  stork’s  house  leads  them,”  or  (as  the  Vul- 
gate has  it)  herodii  domus  dux  est  eorum  makes  good  sense  and  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  with  changes  only  in  two  vowel  letters. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  in  Isa.  xxi.  20  which  the  English  version,  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate,  renders  “like  a wild  bull  in  a net,”  the  Greek  trans- 
lates by  “like  half-baked  beets.”  If  we  can  extend  the  meaning  of 
o-cvtAiov  so  as  to  mean  herbs,  the  Hebrew  word  Kin  may  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Babylonian  tu’utu  “victuals,”  a synonym  of  iptennu  “meal” 
and  makalu  “food.”  The  root  ta’au  is  a synonym  of  akalu  = SjK 
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“to  eat.”  Half-baked  would  then  be  a rendering  of  a word  derived 
from  the  New  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  “to  warm.”  One  would  be 
tempted  to  connect  the  word  Kin  with  the  Babylonian  tamu  “enchant- 
ment” (compare  Shosh  for  Shamash),  and  1D3D  with  the  word 
komer  “heathen-priest.”  The  sentence  would  then  read:  “Like  the 
enchantments  of  heathen-priest-craft,  Which  are  full  of  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  rebuke  of  thy  God.”  In  any  case,  the  text  may  have 
been  substantially  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  root  akalu  means  in  Assyrian  “to  be 
sorrowful”  we  doubt  the  necessity  of  changing  the  akal  of  Ecc.  v.  i6 
into  abel,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  irevOos  is  the  only  translation 
used  for  the  latter  in  the  LXX. 

The  discussion  of  Ecc.  iv.  7 is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Surely,  it 
cannot  be  meant  that  TO  ’ n followed  by  an  infinitive  is  not  correctly 
rendered  by  an  adverb.  Similar  phrases  in  Jer.  i.  12  and  Prov.  xv.  2 
are  translated  in  the  same  way  as  here.  Besides,  in  Hebrew  the  prin- 
cipal idea  is  often  contained  in  the  subordinate  infinitive,  while  the 
governing  verb  contains  only  an  adverbial  statement,  best  rendered  in 
English  by  an  adverb  (Gesenius’  Heb.  Gram.  § 114,  n,  note). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  further  the  study  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  that  great  bible  of  the  early  church,  will  meet  with  success. 
Surely,  it  is  worth  while  that  our  ministers  at  least  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  book  ordinarily  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  and  by  those  who  formed  the  great  oecumenical  creeds  of 
Christendom. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

Jesaias  II:  Commentar  uber  den  zweiten  Teil  des  Propheten  Jesaias 
(Kapitel  40-66).  Von  Aug.  Pieper,  Professor  am  Prediger  Semi- 
nar der  Ev.-Luth.  Synode  von  Wisconsin  u.a.  St.  zu  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.  Milwaukee:  Northwestern  Publishing  House.  1919.  40  pp. 
Iv.,  681. 

This  commentary  represents  the  result  of  sixteen  years  of  exegeti- 
cal  study  and  teaching.  It  was  published  at  the  request  of  Professor 
Pieper’s  students  and  of  pastors  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod.  The  view- 
point of  the  writer  is  set  forth  clearly  in  the  Preface  where  Professor 
Pieper  tells  us : “Isaiah  is  the  evangelical  heart  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment. All  other  Old  Testament  writings  taken  together  do  not  reveal 
to  us  Christ,  His  salvation  and  rule,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  such  clearness,  depth  and  fullness  as  this  one  man,” — a 
sentence  which  makes  it  plain  that  he  rejects  the  divisive  hypotheses 
of  the  modern  higher  critic  and  believes  that  the  entire  book  is  of 
Isaianic  authorship.  At  the  same  time  Prof.  Pieper  considers  it 
“quite  probable  that  we  have  in  Isaiah  not  only  occasional  corrup- 
tions of  the  text,  but  also  passages  which  come  from  another  hand — 
perhaps  under  Isaianic  influence,  as  Delitzsch,  Bredenkamp  and  Kloster- 
man  assumed,  perhaps  not.  Through  such  additions  or  insertions  the 
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book  does  not  lose  its  right  to  the  name  of  the  great  prophet.  I con- 
sider it  possible  that  chapters  36-39  were  inserted  by  another  hand, 
that  successors  revised  the  text  here  and  there  and  inserted  this  or 
that  minor  addition” — such  changes  being  of  course  the  work  of  inspired 
men. 

While  telling  us  that  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  recent 
literature  which  has  grown  up  around  the  book  of  Isaiah,  Professor 
Pieper  nevertheless  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  recent  scholarship  has 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  book.  He  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness principally  to  the  exegetical  works  of  Vitringa,  Franz 
Delitzsch,  and  Drechsler-Hahn  and  also  to  Driver’s  Isaiah,  his  Life 
and  Times.  It  may  be  added  also  in  this  connection  that  careful  at- 
tention is  paid  to  grammatical  considerations  and  that  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Gesenius-Kautzsch  is  frequently  cited. 

Professor  Pieper  rightly  regards  as  the  nerve  of  the  critical  theory 
of  the  non-Isaianic  authorship  of  all  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  and 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  part,  the  contention  that  “all 
true  prophecy  has  its  root  in  the  historical  present  of  a prophet  and 
addresses  itself  to  the  present,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  his  time.” 
Citing  Driver’s  statement  (LOT,  p.  237)  ; “Judged  by  the  analogy  of 
prophecy  this  constitutes  the  strongest  possible  presumption  that  the 
author  (of  Chapters  40-66)  actually  lived  in  the  period  which  he  thus 
described  and  was  not  merely  (as  has  been  supposed)  immersed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  future,  and  holding  converse,  as  it  were,  with  a 
generation  yet  unborn,”  etc.,  he  points  out  that  the  major  premise  of 
the  critical  view  is  the  argument  from  analogy  and  he  remarks : “We 
have  no  analogue  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  the  creation  of  the 
first  human  pair,  for  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  for  Balaam’s  speaking  ass,  for  the  standing  still  of  the 
sun  on  the  day  of  Gibeon  and  Ajalon.  JVe  have  no  analogue  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  Day  of  Judgment,  for  the  entire  Gospel, 
no  analogue  for  any  part  of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed. 
Consequently  it  is  all  to  be  eliminated  or  purged  from  everything 
which  is  unique  as  superstition,  and  only  that  is  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main which  with  the  help  of  a certain  number  of  analogues  can  be 
referred  to  a universal,  natural  law.”  In  discussing  the  question  of 
the  “historical  present”  of  the  prophet,  our  author  points  out  that,  “It  is 
not  merely  in  the  exile  that  Isaiah  through  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  his 
stand”  in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  but  in  Chap.  42  and  from  49 
on,  he  takes  it  in  the  time  of  Christ.  In  42  and  49,  God  lets  his  true 
servant,  his  Son,  ‘his  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth’  appear ; 
and  in  49  the  servant  himself  addresses  himself  to  the  islands  and 
to  the  distant  heathen  of  his  own  time,  not  of  the  time  of  the 
prophet.”  And  he  asks  this  question,  “And  where  is  the  historical 
point  of  the  exile  or  the  post-exilic  period  for  Chap.  53  in  which  even 
Duhm  himself  finds  an  individual  portrayed;  in  whom  all  believing 
theologians  see  our  Lord  Christ  pictured?  The  prophet  stands  here 
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under  the  cross  as  Delitzsch  correctly  says.  According  to  the  law  of 
analogy,  a contemporary  of  the  apostles  must  have  written  the  chap- 
ter.” This  is  a good  answer  to  the  critics.  If  the  extraordinary  and 
the  supernatural  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  a 
Deutero-  and  Trito-Isaiah  are  not  enough,  the  Book  of  Isaiah  must 
be  regarded  as  a prophetic  “library”  or  “anthology”  made  up  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  literary  remains  of  unknown  prophets,  cover- 
ing a period  of  hundreds  of  years;  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  radi- 
cal critics  of  today. 

The  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical  and  is  based  directly  upon 
the  Hebrew.  Professor  Pieper  always  seeks  to  determine  first  of  all  in 
a thoroughly  scholarly  way  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  his  motive  is  not  merely  “scholarly,”  but  homiletic  and 
devotional  and  the  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  content  of  important 
passages  will  be  helpful  to  the  pastor  and  Bible  teacher.  The  robust 
faith  in  the  truth  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures which  finds  expression  in  this  volume  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  reader.  Largely  on  this  account,  the  reviewer  feels 
justified  in  expressing  his  regret  that  the  author  of  this  volume  who, 
though  born  in  Germany,  has  spent  many  years  in  this  country  and  is 
probably  an  American  citizen,  has  written  this  commentary,  intended 
for  the  use  of  pastors  and  teachers  who  are  also  American  citizens,  in 
German.  This  will  undoubtedly  curtail  its  influence.  Americans  who 
read  German  theological  works,  are  not  disposed  to  turn  to  German 
books  published  in  America.  They  expect  the  views  of  American  citi- 
zens to  be  expressed  in  English.  Consequently  the  influence  of  this 
book  will  be  largely  restricted  to  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended, the  students  of  Wauwatosa  Seminary  and  the  ministers  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Synods.  This  limitation  is  to  be  regretted  in  view 
of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

A Century  of  Persecution  under  Tudor  and  Stuart  Sovereigns.  From 
Contemporary  Records.  By  the  Rev.  St.  George  Kieran  Hyland, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  Trubner  & Co.,  Ltd. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.).  1920.  8vo;  pp.  xvi,  494. 

Price,  $8.00  net. 

As  the  title  might  lead  one  to  expect,  the  reading  of  this  book  is  not 
a pleasant  pastime  for  a Protestant.  Many  of  the  facts  here  set  forth 
belong,  of  course,  to  the  chronique  scandaleuse  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  Christians  of  to-day,  especially  those  rejoicing  in  the 
blessings  of  a free  Church  in  a free  State,  would  fain  close  their  eyes 
to  the  horrible  details  of  those  diabolical  expedients  so  often  and  so 
long  used  by  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  to  secure  religious 
conformity.  But  it  must  at  least  occur  to  any  fair-minded  reader  who 
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has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  salient  features  in  the  development 
of  our  cherished  religious  liberties,  that  the  papal  church  is  hardly  in 
a position  to  cast  much  reproach  upon  the  evangelical  leaders  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  remarkable  that  nowhere  in 
this  bulky  volume,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  is  there  a single 
reference  to  those  institutions,  the  papal  and  the  Spanish  Inquisitions, 
which  gave  the  Protestants  their  models  in  attempting  to  suppress  re- 
ligious dissent,  and  which  have  made  the  very  names  of  those  engines 
of  destruction  a byword  and  a hissing  among  all  enlightened  peoples. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  author  has  exe- 
cuted his  laborious  task  with  great  scholarly  ability.  The  contemporary 
records  from  which  he  has  mainly  drawn  his  facts  are  those  contained 
in  the  celebrated  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Loseley  Manor,  between 
Guilford  and  Godaiming,  numbering  over  2000  papers  and  parchments, 
and  covering  a period  of  over  three  hundred  years.  “Of  all  these 
treasures,”  says  the  author,  “not  the  least  valuable  are  those  which 
relate  to  that  travesty  of  Reform  wherein,  with  hypocritical  effrontery, 
the  Sovereigns  and  their  minions  made  pious  zeal  a cloak  for  wholesale 
robbery  and  murder.”  Many  of  the  documents  here  published — those 
from  Loseley  alone  number  142 — have  never  before  seen  the  light,  while 
others,  copied  at  the  Record  Office,  have  been  found  useful  in  giving 
supplementary  details  of  the  lives  of  the  Catholic  martyrs  whose  names 
are  met  with  in  the  Loseley  correspondence.  To  heighten  the  picture 
of  the  desolations  of  medieval  Catholicism  caused  by  the  Protestants, 
the  author  gives,  in  the  Prologue,  a graphic  and  touching  description  of 
Catholic  life  in  pre-Reformation  England  in  the  village  of  Campton, 
near  Loseley  Manor,  and  in  the  celebrated  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Waverley.  In  Part  I,  on  “Loseley  and  its  Earlier  Owners,”  are  pub- 
lished a number  of  documents  fitted  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  un- 
favorable estimate  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts  which  the 
main  narrative  (Part  II,  “A  General  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion Tempore  Henry  VIII  to  Charles  I,”  and  Part  III,  on  “The  Refor- 
mation in  Surrey  and  Hampshire”)  are  designed  to  confirm.  Through- 
out the  volume  one  sees  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  however  vain,  petu- 
lant, and  cruel  Elizabeth  may  have  been,  and  however  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  both  James  and  Charles  may  have  been  in  their 
fatuous  treatment  of  both  the  Puritans  and  the  Catholics,  the  author 
has  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  fundamental  issues  at  stake  in 
the  great  upheaval  that  the  evangelical  awakening  produced  on  the 
Continent  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  defects,  which  may  be  said  to  be  quite 
inseparable  from  the  author’s  purpose,  if  not,  indeed,  from  his  very 
standpoint  as  a defender  of  medieval  Romanism,  the  volume  before 
us  is  a notable  collection  of  admirably  translated  documents  that 
illustrate,  with  an  impressive  fulness  of  detail,  an  ever  memorable, 
though  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  both  a frequently  discreditable 
and  humiliating,  episode  in  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in 
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England.  The  editing  of  the  manuscripts  reveals  a painstaking  desire 
for  accuracy  and  completeness;  but  for  the  general  reader  it  might 
have  proved  advantageous  to  indicate,  in  brackets  or  footnotes,  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  scarcely  intelligible  technical  terms  and  the 
less  familiar  abbreviations. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Barnabas,  Hernias  and  the  Didache,  being  the  Donellan  Lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1920.  By  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  London : Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 
8vo ; pp.  V,  1 19.  Price,  6 sh.  net. 

This  little  volume  is  a rediscussion  of  the  Didache  or  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles  which  has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  students  of  early 
Church  History  since  its  publication  in  1883.  Its  earliest  editors  re- 
garded it  as  a genuine  early  Christian  document,  but  Dr.  C.  Taylor 
later  converted  many  scholars  to  another  view,  namely,  that  it  was 
composite  and  that  the  earlier  part  had  originally  been  part  of  a Jew- 
ish manual.  For  a time  Dr.  Robinson  himself  was  inclined  to  accept 
this  hypothesis,  but  in  these  lectures  he  argues  solidly  for  the  former 
view  and  “to  establish  the  judgment  of  Bryennius  the  first  editor,  and 
of  Dr.  Harnack  himself  in  his  edition  of  1884,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Didache  took  the  Two  Ways  from  Barnabas,  and  also  made  use  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas ; and  that  consequently  he  cannot  have  written 
at  an  earlier  date  than  between  140  and  160  A.D.” 

The  first  step  in  the  proof  of  this  is  to  show  that  the  chapters  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  known  as  The  Two  Ways  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Epistle  and  original  with  the  author.  This  is  done  by  exhibiting 
certain  peculiarities  of  style  common  to  both  parts  of  the  Epistle.  The 
acknowledged  rabbinical  method  of  the  Two  Ways  is  accounted  for  by 
the  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature  shown  also  elsewhere  in  the 
Epistle. 

In  the  second  lecture  Dr.  Robinson  compares  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  endeavoring  to  show  that  Hermas  drew 
frequently  and  clumsily  from  the  earlier  work.  In  the  third  by  a 
similar  comparison  the  Didache  is  shown  to  be  dependent  on  both  of 
these.  The  fourth  chapter  or  epilogue  gives  the  result  of  the  argument 
and  defends  it  against  the  later  conclusions  of  Taylor  and  Harnack. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  late  date  ascribed  to 
the  Didache  by  Dr.  Robinson  is  that  it  contemplates  a form  of  church 
organization,— itinerate  apostles  and  prophets  together  with  local 
bishops  and  deacons, — which  most  scholars  hesitate  to  regard  as  truly 
descriptive  of  conditions  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
many  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  communion  refuse  to  believe  true  of  any 
time.  Dr.  Robinson  solves  this  difficulty  by  referring  to,  and  printing 
again,  his  article  on  the  Problem  of  the  Didache  originally  published 
in  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  in  1912,  in  which  he  had  main- 
tained that  the  author  of  the  Didache,  drawing  on  earlier  sources  in  an 
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enigmatical  manner,  had  simply  the  purpose  of  prescribing  to  his 
readers  what  the  Apostles  “might  reasonably  be  held  to  have  enjoined.” 
Accordingly  the  picture  which  he  paints  does  not  represent  his  own  time 
nor  does  it  necessarily  portray  any  time  correctly.  “He  contributes  al- 
most nothing,  except  doubtful  exegesis,  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  Christian  ministry.” 

Has  Dr.  Robinson  proved  his  case?  He  hardly  claims  this  himself. 
He  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the  argument  from  literary  style  and 
the  comparatively  meagre  amount  of  information  at  our  disposal. 
Moreover  the  thought  forces  itself  upon  us  that  similarities  of  thought 
and  expression  in  the  literature  of  the  early  church  can  well  be  ac- 
counted for  without  positing  literary  relationship.  There  must  have 
been  a common  body  of  homiletical  material  which  was  carried  about 
from  place  to  place  by  itinerant  preachers  or  visiting  brethren.  This 
of  itself  would  be  enough  to  account  for  many  of  the  resemblances 
found  in  these  writers.  But  making  allowance  for  such  things  it  must 
be  recognized  that  this  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Didache.  Dr.  Robinson  has  successfully  accounted  for  the  ‘Jewish’ 
tone  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  thus  made  it  unnecessary  to  look 
for  a Jewish  original  of  The  Two  Ways.  The  connection  of  the  Di- 
dache and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  although  clear  before,  is  examined 
afresh  and  acutely.  The  relation  between  the  Didache  and  the  Shep- 
herd is  not  so  clear  but  the  evidence  is  presented  forcibly. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Didache  and  the  Shepherd,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  notices  but  fails  to  explore  to  its  source,  in  which  may 
be  found  the  key  to  much  that  is  now  obscure  in  these  writings.  I refer 
to  what  he  calls  the  “allusive”  character  of  the  Shepherd  and  the 
purposely  indirect  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  Didache. 
This  is  frequently  regarded  as  a sign  of  stupidity  in  the  authors  but 
without  justification.  A careful  study  of  the  allusions  and  omissions 
in  the  Shepherd  will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  they  are  not 
the  result  of  stupidity  or  ignorance  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  in- 
tentional and  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  author  must  have 
adopted  this  method  of  presenting  his  thought  with  a definite  purpose. 
What  this  was  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  was  to  rouse  the  interest  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  common  people  by  presenting  to  them  the  truth 
in  the  form  of  very  slightly  disguised  figures,  very  easily  solved  rid- 
dles. If  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  author  of  the  Didache, — of  which 
I am  not  so  sure, — we  have  an  easy  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  un- 
usual words  in  the  description  of  the  eucharist,  and  perhaps  of  other  ap- 
parent anomalies. 

Aurora,  N.  Y.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

Contributions  toward  a History  of  Arabico-Gothic  Culture.  Vol.  II. 

By  Leo  Wiener.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Co.  1919. 

This  volume  contains  the  Prolegomena  to  a work  on  the  Arabic 
element  in  the  Germanic  languages.  It  gives,  first  of  all,  an  investiga- 
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tion  of  Jerome’s  Letter  to  the  Goths,  involving  an  investigation  of  his 
teachings  in  his  translations  of  the  Psalter  and  of  his  habit  of  quoting 
from  the  Bible.  The  claim  is  then  made  that  the  Carolingian  scholars 
indulged  freely  in  plagiarism  and  forgery  based  on  Jerome’s  text.  The 
author  next  deals  with  the  Western  or  Syrio-Latin  texts  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  attempts  to  show  that  no  Western  rite  ever  existed ; but  that  the 
texts  ascribed  to  that  rite  and  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were 
all  written  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  that  their  Syriacism 
was  due  to  Syrio-Arabic  influence  upon  Spanish  scholarship.  The  col- 
lection of  variants  from  Jerome’s  version  of  the  psalms  and  from  the 
Gothic  lemmata  compared  with  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Codices  Vercel- 
lensis,  Monacensis,  Bezae,  and  Brixianus  demand  further  consideration 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  New  Testament  criticism  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  versions.  The  author  deserves  great  credit  for  the  immense 
labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  difficult  but  important  subjects 
discussed  by  him. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

Die  Chronik  von  Arbela,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  des  dltesten  Christ- 
entums  im  Orient.  Von  Eduard  Sachau.  Berlin.  1915. 

Vom  Christentum  in  der  Persis.  Von  Eduard  Sachau.  Berlin.  1916. 
Zur  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums  in  Asien.  Von  Eduard  Sachau. 
Berlin.  1919. 

Vom  Klosterbuch  des  Shabushti.  Von  Eduard  Sachau.  Berlin.  1919. 

The  first  two  of  these  treatises  were  published  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  last  two  by  the  Prussian  Academy,  which 
succeeded  the  former  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The 
principal  sources  upon  which  the  treatises  are  based  are  an  ecclesiastical 
chronicle  in  Syriac  by  Meshiha-Secha  and  on  various  records  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac  of  the  monasteries  of  Mesopotamia.  From  these  sources 
Prof.  Sachau  has  attempted  to  give  a review  of  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  provinces  of  Persis,  and  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  region  from 
the  beginning,  about  100  A.  D.,  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. He  has  gathered  sufficient  facts  to  show,  also,  that  Christian 
bishoprics  extended  over  the  parts  of  northern  Persia  as  far  as  India 
and  into  the  farthest  regions  of  Turkestan. 

Princeton.  R-  D.  Wilson. 

Schweizer  Theologen  im  Dienste  der  reformierten  Kirche  in  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten.  Von  Lie.  theol.  Ernst  Staehelin.  Druck  von 
A.  Schaufelberger,  Zurich  2.  62  Seiten.  Separatadruck  aus  der 
Schweiz.  Theologischen  Zeitschrift,  Jahrgang  1919,  Heft  4/6. 
Verlag  von  Beer  & Co.,  Zurich  i. 

Those  who  desire  a recent  survey  of  the  Swiss  theologians  who 
founded  and  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  present  time,  will  do  well  to  read  Herr 
Staehelin’s  study.  It  consists  of  two  sections:  (i)  Beginnings  of  the 
present  ‘‘Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.”  during  the  Colonial  period 
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(pp.  1-33).  (2)  Philip  Schaff  and  the  “Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.” 
in  the  19th  century  (pp.  34-62). 

The  first  section  is  a hasty  glimpse  at  the  early  settlers  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  from  Spain,  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands 
(Jonas  Michaelius).  A large  part  of  these  immigrants  was  from  among 
the  Germans  and  the  German  Swiss  (pp.  5-6).  The  hardships  en- 
countered by  these  foreign-speaking  pioneers  are  graphically  pictured, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  letter  which  Esther  Gottschi-Werndtlin,  in 
Philadelphia,  wrote  her  sister  in  Zurich  on  Nov.  24,  1736,  giving  a 
thrilling  view  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  Also  Rev, 
Samuel  Giildin’s  letter  of  Dec.  i,  1710  (pp.  8-9,  10-13). 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  coming  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  his  activity  here  is  looked  upon  as  a distinct 
peril  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  (p.  18).  Both  Zinzendorf 
and  the  union  movement  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Samuel  Giildin 
and  Jacob  Lischy.  The  busy,  courageous  and  constructive  career  of 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  (1716-1790),  of  St.  Gall,  is  one  full  of  ad- 
venture, initiative  and  efficiency  (pp.  24-31).  One  reads  the  account 
of  Schlatter’s  trip  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  crossing  the  swollen 
Susquehanna  and  encountering  rattlesnakes,  and  the  results  seemed 
very  meagre:  only  sixteen  congregations  in  the  four  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  and  thirteen  of  these 
in  Pennsylvania  (p.  27).  But  Michael  Schlatter  was  laying  deep 
foundations  and  establishing  a permanent  bond  among  these  churches, 
with  the  result  that,  on  Sept.  29,  1747,  there  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
the  first  assembly  or  “coetus”  as  it  was  first  called,  and  in  1793  changed 
to  “synod”  (pp.  27-28,  33). 

Part  II.  is  substantially  the  equally  wonderful  career  of  Philip 
Schaff  (1819-1893),  which,  unlike  Schlatter’s,  was  not  pastoral,  but 
professorial  and  editorial.  Without  Philip  Schaff  the  history  of  the 
Swiss  Reformed  Church  in  America  cannot  be  justly  written.  His 
life  is  traced  through  student  days  at  Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  Halle,  and 
Berlin;  his  ordination  at  Elberfeld,  April  12,  1844,  his  arrival  at  Mer- 
cersburg  on  August  12th  of  the  same  year,  his  call  to  New  York  in 
1863,  and  his  later  professorship  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
there.  Reference  is  made  to  the  opposition  aroused  by  his  ordination 
sermon,  also  by  his  inaugural  address  at  Mercersburg,  October  25, 
1844.  To  this  second  address  much  space  is  given  (pp.  41-48).  Schaff ’s 
deeply-rooted  convictions  on  Christian  union  and  his  tireless  efforts 
in  behalf  of  a union  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  making  him,  in 
this  respect,  something  of  a later  edition  of  Zinzendorf  (p.  50),  are 
dwelt  upon  at  length.  The  numerous  publications  of  this  great  writer 
are  mentioned;  so,  too,  his  position  on  the  Bible  Revision  Committee, 
his  semi-centennial  in  1892,  and  his  relation  to  the  “Evangelical  Al- 
liance” and  the  “Presbyterian  Alliance”  (pp.  59-60). 

The  study  closes  with  statistics  of  the  present  proportions  of  the 
Swiss  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  labor  of  its  well-known 
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American  historian,  Dr.  James  I.  Good,  the  Reformation  jubilee  (1917) 
and  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  Schaff  memorial  house  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Zwingli  celebration  in  1919  (pp.  61-62). 

There  is  no  detailed  effort  to  give  a dogmatic  estimate  of  Dr. 
Schaff.  Twice,  however,  Meander’s  determinative  influence  on  Schaff ’s 
thought  and  work  is  emphasized  (pp.  39,  48),  Moreover,  the  author,  in 
his  first  note,  warns  the  reader  that  his  study  is  only  “a  cursory  glance 
at  precious  associations  of  the  past”  which  are  still  too  little  known. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

Studien  zur  systematischen  Theologie.  Thedor  von  Haering  zum  sieb- 
zigsten  Geburtstag  von  Fachgenossen  dargebracht.  Herausgegeben 
von  D.  Friedrich  Traub,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Tubingen. 
Tubingen:  Verlag  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).  1918. 
Ss.  273. 

There  are  sixteen  essays  in  this  volume,  published  by  his  colleagues 
to  celebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Prof.  Haering  They  afford 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  work  of  German  systematic  Theologians 
during  the  past  few  years.  They  are  all  of  them  interesting,  and  al- 
most any  one  of  them  could  occupy  us  in  the  space  possible  for  this 
notice.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  not  to  review  thoroughly  any  of 
them,  but  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  each. 

Heim  traces  the  history  of  the  idea  of  “double  truth,”  which  Haering 
himself  had  discussed  in  his  Antrittslecture,  to  its  roots  in  the  monistic 
speculation  of  Arabian  Aristotelianism  and  the  nominalism  of  late 
Scholasticism. 

Herrmann  in  a very  brief  article  of  two  pages  on  Haering’s  “Apolo- 
getik,”  praises  it  highly.  He  defends  the  general  Ritschlian  view  of  the 
grounds  of  faith,  asserting  that  Haering’s  Apologetics  is  vastly  super- 
ior to  that  of  such  positive  theologians  as  Luthard  and  Cremer  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  liberal  school  on  the  other  side,  as  represented  by 
Pfleiderer  and  Sulze.  Herrmann  characterizes  as  a “rationalizing  of 
religion”  Schlatter’s  renewal  of  the  theistic  arguments,  and  Troeltsch’s 
attempt  to  show  that  religion  is  a necessary  element  or  product  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Ihmels  defends  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  against  Haering’s 
view  that  the  “manner”  of  the  resurrection  is  of  no  consequence.  He 
points  out  clearly  that  the  idea  of  resurrection  involves  in  some  sense 
the  identity  of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  body  which  was  buried, 
and  argues  with  force  that  a resurrection  which  is  not  bodily,  is  no 
resurrection  at  all.  He  also  criticises  the  idea  of  a “spiritual  body” 
when  that  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  a body  made  out  of  spirit.  This  is  a 
good  article  and  worth  reading. 

J.  Kaftan  in  an  article  on  “The  Certitude  of  Faith  and  the  Necessity 
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of  Thought,”  gives  an  acute  and  vigorous  criticism  of  Heim’s  book 
on  this  subject.  Heim,  while  recognizing  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
certitude  of  faith,  nevertheless  argued  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  must 
be  brought  to  the  bar  of  thought.  Kaftan  protests  strongly  against 
this  as  rationalism.  While  we  would  agree  with  Heim  in  his  general 
contention,  we  believe  that  Kraftan’s  argument  against  Heim  is  valid 
because  Heim  apparently  recognizes  no  thought  and  no  method  but  that 
of  abstract  formal  logic  and  mathematical  demonstration. 

Kattenbusch  discusses  Luther’s  “Pecca  Fortitur”  and  several  other 
similar  passages  in  Luther’s  writings.  He  does  this  not  simply  to  de- 
fend Luther  against  the  charge  of  antinomianism,  but  also  to  throw  light 
on  his  Christian  experience  and  theological  position.  The  article  is 
learned  and  interesting.  Kattenbusch  writes  as  a master  of  his  subject. 

O.  Ritschl’s  article  is  entitled  “Literary-historical  Observations  on 
the  Nomenclature  of  the  Theological  Disciplines  in  the  17th  Century.” 
He  discusses  briefly  the  usage  of  the  various  titles  of  the  theological 
sciences  in  the  17th  century.  The  article  is  of  more  than  merely  formal 
significance. 

Schlatter  writes  on  “Heart  and  Brain  in  the  ist  Century.”  He  dis- 
cusses the  psychological  terms  in  use  in  the  first  century  in  Palestinian 
Judaism  and  in  Alexandria,  in  Josephus,  and  very  briefly  in  the  New 
Testament.  His  idea  is  that  the  terms  men  use  to  express  their  psychic 
life  have  an  influence  on  their  religious  ideas,  so  that  Schlatter  is  aim- 
ing at  a contribution  to  the  history  of  religion  and  not  merely  of 
psychology. 

Stange  calls  his  paper  “Christianity  as  an  Aesthetic  Religion.”  He 
defends  the  rejection  of  this  description  of  Christianity  by  Schleier- 
macher  against  the  view  of  Schiller.  Although  Schleiermacher  did  not 
mention  Schiller,  Stange  gives  reasons  for  his  belief  that  Schleier- 
macher had  Schiller  in  mind  in  his  remarks  about  this  conception  of 
Christianity. 

Steinmann  treats  of  “The  Meaning  of  Existence  and  The  Divine 
Providence  and  Government,”  pointing  out  how  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world  differs  from  belief  in  bare 
abstract  sovereigjnty  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  a mere  moral  world-order 
on  the  other,  and  chiefly  how  it  is  of  greater  practical  value  in  giving 
moral  and  religious  meaning  to  life. 

One  of  the  longest  articles  is  the  one  of  nearly  forty  pages  by  Titius 
on  “Psychiatry  and  Ethics.”  Titius  discusses  the  different  kinds  of 
mental  disease  and  the  effects  of  insanity  in  general  on  the  personality 
and  will,  and  hence  on  moral  responsibility  and  responsibility  before 
the  civil  courts. 

Traub,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  question  of  Miracle.  He  begins  by  stating  and  rejecting  what 
he  terms  the  two  main  views  of  the  nature  of  a miracle.  The  “rational” 
view  is  causal  and  regards  a miracle  as  caused  directly  by  God  apart 
from  all  second  causes.  Traub  rejects  this  view  as  open  to  rational 
attack  and  as  lacking  in  any  religious  significance.  The  “religious  view” 
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Traub  also  regards  as  inadequate.  This  view  regards  as  a miracle  any 
event,  though  naturally  caused,  which  makes  an  impression  on  us  of 
the  presence  of  God.  This  view  is  not  adequate  because  religious  faith 
itself,  and  the  answer  of  God  to  prayer  involve  what  Traub  calls  an 
“interruption”  (Durchbruch)  of  the  order  and  continuity  of  nature. 
This  last  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a miracle,  though  the  primary 
element  is  its  religious  purpose.  Hence  Traub  defines  a miracle  as  an 
interruption  or  “breaking  through”  of  the  natural  order  by  God  for 
the  purpose  of  our  salvation.  Traub  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  miracles  in  this  sense.  We  must  distinguish,  he  says,  be- 
tween the  idea  of  the  “continuity  of  nature”  (Natursusammenhang) 
and  that  of  “natural  law”  {Naturgesets).  A law  of  nature  is  a for- 
mula by  which  we  express  the  identical  mode  of  operation  of  several 
causal  series.  It  is  an  abstract  formula  and  cannot  be  “broken  through.” 
A broken  law  of  nature  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  But  a miracle  does 
and  can  “break  through”  the  continuity  of  nature  {N aturzusammen- 
hang),  for  this  is  simply  the  complex  sum  of  the  various  causal  series. 
It  can  be  interrupted  and  changed  by  the  intrusion  of  a new  cause,  viz., 
God.  This,  Traub  says,  is  what  happens  in  the  case  of  a miracle.  But 
God  does  not  act  creatively  and  apart  from  second  causes,  as  in  the 
“rational”  view.  Traub  distinctly  says  that  the  effect,  i.e.,  the  miracle,  is 
“co-determined”  (mitbestimmt)  by  the  second  causes.  God  simply 
bends  the  second  causes  and  manipulates  them  in  the  same  way  as  does 
a human  free  agent,  and  Traub  says  that  man’s  free  agency  is  an  illus- 
tration of  God’s  in  working  a miracle.  To  the  question  whether,  then, 
we  men  do  not  work  miracles,  Traub  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Indeed  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  mode  of  causality  is  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  that  we  can  produce  no  effect  with  a 
“divine  purpose  of  salvation.”  Hence  all  that  Traub  has  done  is  to 
defend  the  idea  of  the  providence  of  God  against  a purely  mechanical 
conception  of  nature  which  is  really  deistic. 

Weber’s  article  is  entitled  “The  Task  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
Face  of  the  Irrational.”  The  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  By  the 
irrational  Weber  does  not  mean  the  irrational  element  in  human  ex- 
perience. According  to  him  the  whole  sphere  of  supernatural  religious 
truth  is  called  irrational,  so  that  his  article  is  really  a brief  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge. 

Wehrung  writes  on  “The  Reformation  of  Faith  and  German  Ideal- 
ism.” He  compares  Luther’s  religious  teaching  with  that  of  German 
Idealism  as  represented  especially  by  Kant  and  Fichte.  He  points  out 
certain  resemblances,  but  shows  that  in  its  neglect  of  the  historical 
element  in  Christianity,  Idealism  has  no  gospel  of  Divine  grace,  and  no 
salvation  from  the  power  of  sin.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  con- 
cludes that  Christianity  has  some  things  to  learn  from  Idealism,  and 
that  Christianity  should  take  up  and  absorb  the  true  elements  in  Ideal- 
ism. How  this  is  to  be  done,  Wehrung  does  not  say.  He  is  some- 
what vague  on  this  point. 

J.  Wendland,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  his  article  being  entitled 
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“Reformation  and  German  Idealism,”  gives  a clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory treatment  than  that  of  Wehrung.  He  regards  the  Reformation 
Faith  and  German  Idealism  as  both  allies  and  enemies,  and  he  points 
out  with  penetration  and  discrimination  the  essential  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference.  This  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  articles  in  the 
volume. 

Wobbermin  contributes  an  article  on  “The  Common  Possession  of 
Faith  of  the  Christian  Churches.”  He  seeks  to  show  what  is  ecumeni- 
cal by  a study  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanaslan 
creeds.  He  is  governed,  however,  by  dogmatic  presuppositions  and  re- 
sults, and  seeks  to  minimize  the  historical  and  metaphysical  elements  in 
Christianity  such  as  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin 
Birth  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.  What  is  ecumenical,  he  thinks,  is 
not  to  be  historically  determined,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  “the 
psychological  structure  of  Christian  experience.”  If  one  should  object 
that  in  this  way  the  historical  meaning  of  these  creeds  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at,  Wobbermin  would  reply  that  what  these  creeds  were  intended 
to  teach  is  not  of  importance,  and  that  he  is  seeking  their  religious 
significance.  Why  this  sublimated  product  should  be  called  ecumeni- 
cal is  not  at  all  evident. 

The  last  article  is  by  von  Wurster  on  “The  Problem  of  Social 
Ethics.”  He  shows  how  Christian  ethics  may  influence  the  whole  sphere 
of  social  life  which  is  not  a mere  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  but  already 
under  the  influence  of  ethical  rules.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  Christian- 
ized. 

All  of  these  papers  are  interesting;  some  of  them  are  suggestive  and 
stimulating.  They  constitute  a fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Germany’s  older  theologians. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

A People’s  Life  of  Christ.  By  J.  Patterson-Smyth,  B.C.,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  8vo; 
cloth;  pp.  505.  Price,  $3.50  net. 

This  is  a vivid,  fascinating,  popular  review  of  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  not  designed  for  the  instruction  of  specialists,  nor  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  love  to  discuss  problems  of  Biblical  criticism. 
It  makes  its  appeal  to  the  “common  people,”  who  fortunately  are  so 
many  in  number,  and  who  need  some  help  in  forming  a mental  picture 
of  the  successive  events  in  the  somewhat  intricate  story  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ.  The  author  shows  no  fear  of  the  miraculous,  and 
writes  with  refreshing  confidence  as  he  narrates  the  virgin  birth,  the 
walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  He  testifies  continually 
to  the  deity  of  our  Lord  and  states  the  necessity  of  his  atoning  work. 
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The  narrative  is  condensed,  yet  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  most  of 
the  events  and  teachings  related  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  main  por- 
tions of  the  volume  are  entitled  “Capernaum”  (Bk.  IV),  “Memories  of 
the  Jerusalem  Road”  (Bk.  V)  and  “Jerusalem”  (Bk.  VI).  While 
covering  some  five  hundred  pages  no  part  of  the  story  is  dull.  It  is  told 
in  simple,  unconventional  language;  and  while  it  includes  little  “ser- 
monizing,” it  is  characterized  by  continual  practical  applications  and 
inferences.  The  spirit  is  reverent,  devout  and  sympathetic.  The  effect 
can  hardly  be  other  than  a new  love  and  devotion  to  Christ. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Christian  Task.  By  J.  Harold  Du  Bois.  Association  Press.  1920. 
Pp.  87. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  New  Generation  Series,  which  “is  being 
produced  by  a group  of  writers  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  rising  generation.” 

The  question  is  asked.  What  is  the  supreme  need  of  the  age?  And 
the  answer  to  that  question  furnishes  the  substance  of  the  volume. 
What  is  the  answer?  The  supreme  need  of  the  age  is  not  God,  it  is 
“something  to  do,  the  need  of  some  gigantic  undertaking — in  a word, 
the  need  of  a task,  or  in  still  simpler  Anglo-Saxon,  the  need  of  a 
job”  (p.  3).  It  must  be  a big  task,  a practical  task,  a constructive  task, 
a cooperative  task,  a task  for  the  task’s  sake,  an  eternal  task.  The 
task  which  fulfils  these  conditions  and  is  therefore  the  supreme  need  of 
the  age  is  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  thought  is  emphasized  that  service  is  salvation  (p.  20).  “Sal- 
vation is  not  only  through  service,  it  is  service”  (p.  76).  It  is  thus  the 
gospel  of  labor,  the  social  gospel,  that  is  presented.  Yet  curiously 
enough  this  work  is  not  to  be  undertaken  primarily  that  others  may 
be  blessed,  not  of  course  that  God  may  be  glorified;  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  worker.  Work  for  work’s  sake  must  be  our  motto,  and  it 
“transcends  altruism.  It  requires  that  supreme  emphasis  be  placed 
not  upon  the  effects,  moral  or  otherwise,  which  result  from  work — 
unless  these  effects  are  interpreted  also  to  include  the  great  joy  which 
accompanies  the  performance  of  highly  moral  acts — but  upon  the  doing 
of  the  work  itself.  The  most  real  effects  of  work,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  the  increase  of  the  capacity  for  work  and  the  joy  which  ac- 
companies the  performance  of  the  work.  ...  It  is  moral  activity  which 
is  at  once  the  means  of  salvation  and  salvation  itself,  existence  and  the 
supreme  end  of  existence.  It  is  salvation  in  this  sense,  which  results 
from  work  for  work’s  sake,  that  the  age  demands”  (p.  45).  This  is 
surely  a petty  and  ignoble  ending  to  a great  program.  The  social 
gospel,  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  have  as  their 
highest  aim  to  fill  the  worker  with  the  sense  of  power  and  the  joy  of 
accomplishment.  What  his  work  may  accomplish  for  God  or  man  is 
immaterial,  provided  it  yields  him  the  full  measure  of  satisfaction. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  of  course  is  that  God  is  put  in  the  sec- 
ond place.  His  glory  does  not  appear  as  the  end  nor  his  will  as  the  law 
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of  life.  “It  is  the  thought  of  the  race  which  must  always  be  uppermost 
in  one’s  service  of  others’’  (p.  75).  How  this  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  teaching  of  work  for  work’s  sake  does  not  appear.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  “It  is  this  social  ideal 
of  the  Kingdom  which — more  even  than  the  personal  ideal  of  God 
and  more  than  either  the  church  or  Jesus,  the  two  highest  attainments 
of  these  ideals — is  central  in  Christianity’’  (p.  75).  That  of  course  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  which  makes  it 
the  chief  duty  of  man  to  love  God  and  serve  him  as  he  is  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus.  It  sets  the  second  great  commandment  above  the  first, 
and  builds  without  a foundation.  There  can  be  no  true,  unselfish, 
ministering  love  to  mankind  which  is  not  rooted  in  love  to  God. 

The  final  test  of  every  doctrine  is  its  conception  of  Christ.  He  is 
represented  here  as  a teacher,  a guide;  nowhere  is  he  represented  as  a 
Savior.  Men  are  saved  by  service,  not  by  him.  There  is  a single  ref- 
erence to  the  cross.  “The  symbol  of  this  salvation  is  a cross — not  a 
specific  cross  which  stands  for  a work  of  salvation  accomplished  once 
for  all,  but  a cross  which  each  must  bear  or  help  to  bear’’  (p.  77).  His 
cross  is  robbed  of  its  significance,  shorn  of  its  power.  He  hangs  upon 
it  not  as  a sacrifice  but  an  example.  It  does  not  even  appear  whether 
he  is  regarded  as  divine.  As  the  work  draws  to  a close  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  “God  immanent  in  us  and  in  the  social  order,’’  is  pre- 
sented as  our  guide  (p.  83). 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  errors  to  which  attention  has  been  called, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  defects  of  a minor  sort.  What  is  meant 
by  the  statement  (p.  IS)  that  in  present-day  society  a man  can  to  a 
large  extent  get  along  by  himself?  The  progress  of  civilization  involves 
an  ever  increasing  dependence  of  men  one  upon  another.  We  read  on 
page  45,  “The  fact  is  patent  that  the  activities  and  sacrifices  called  for 
by  the  War  filled  the  world  with  a depth  of  religious  fervor  and  joy 
which  it  had  never  before  experienced.  The  War,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  experiences  of  the  race.”  What  could  be  more 
pitifully  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case?  What  shall  we  make 
of  this?  “If  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  without  any 
definite,  constructive  task,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fell,  for  evil  lurks  in 
every  garden  of  leisure.  But  it  was  a fall  from  a state  of  passionless 
inactivity  into  a state  where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  either  tempor- 
arily and  partly  happy  in  his  works  of  evil  or  permanently  and  wholly 
happy  in  his  works  of  good.  This  choice  became  his,  and  whichever  he 
chose  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  passed  from 
hell  into  heaven,  for  the  difference  betwen  the  state  of  leisure,  which 
is  as  near  the  boundary  of  inactivity  and  passionlessness  as  a man  can 
get  and  still  live,  and  the  state  of  active  evil — like  the  difference  be- 
tween this  state  of  active  evil  and  the  state  of  active  good — is  the  dif- 
ference between  hell  and  heaven”  (p.  66).  If  this  be  true,  Satan  and 
his  company  of  evil  spirits  in  their  restless  activity  must  enjoy  a heaven 
of  their  own. 
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If  this  is  the  best  that  the  rising  generation  has  to  offer,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  men  will  affirm,  The  old  is  the  better. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Something  More.  By  Kirby  Page.  Association  Press.  1920.  Pp.  88. 

This  is  another  volume  in  the  New  Generation  Series.  It  is  “a  con- 
sideration of  the  vast,  undeveloped  resources  of  Life.”  The  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  interesting  throughout  in  an  unusual  degre;  for  the 
spirit  is  reverent  and  sincere,  the  thought  clear  and  sound,  the  style 
easy  and  vigorous.  While  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  book 
are  admirable,  fault  may  be  found  with  some  matters  of  detail.  In 
chapter  I,  “Something  More  in  God,”  too  much  space  is  given  to  the 
increasing  knowledge  that  we  gain  through  the  study  of  his  works, 
and  too  little  to  the  knowledge  that  comes  through  experience.  It 
would  be  well  indeed  to  add  a chapter,  “Something  More  in  Nature,” 
in  which  the  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge  might  be  expanded,  while  “Something  More  in  God”  would 
give  space  for  fuller  study  of  the  fellowship  of  man  with  God  through 
His  Spirit. 

The  account  given  of  the  religion  of  primitive  man  (p.  29)  is  not 
in  accord  with  Scripture  teaching.  Though  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
recognized,  the  cross  is  not  made  central  in  his  life,  as  it  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  far  more  space  is  given  to  his  teaching  and  example 
than  to  his  atoning  death.  Yet  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  only  source  of  spiritual  life.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  book  is  that  no  place  is  found  in  it  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  read  that  the  “new  birth  involves  decision  and  acceptance.  ...  To 
be  born  anew  means  a conscious  turning  away  from  the  domination  of 
the  lower  sensual  and  physical  pleasures,  and  the  beginning  of  a con- 
scious search  for  the  higher  spiritual  values.”  And  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  regeneration  is  wrought  by  man  him- 
self, while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  named  (p.  67).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a book  in  many  respects  so  excellent  should  in  these  matters  depart 
from  the  line  of  New  Testament  teaching.  It  is  pleasant  to  quote  the 
words  from  the  last  page  of  the  volume : “The  gateways  to  real  life 

are  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  ideals,  to  his  manner  of  life,  to  his 
guidance;  trust  in  him  as  a personal  friend  and  Saviour;  participation 
in  his  work  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

The  titles  of  the  several  chapters  are  Something  More  in  God; 
Something  More  in  Man;  Something  More  in  Jesus  Christ;  Something 
More  in  Life;  Enemies  of  Life. 

Princeton.  J-  Ritchie  Smith. 

How  to  Pray.  By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church  in  New  York.  Macmillan  Co.  1920.  Pp.  130. 

This  is  a study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  interpretation  is  scholar- 
ly and  sympathetic;  the  spirit  earnest,  reverent,  devout;  the  style  clear 
and  strong.  It  is  an  instructive  and  stimulating  book,  and  is  heartily 
commended  to  all  who  seek  a fuller  understanding  of  our  Lord’s  teach- 
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ing  regarding  prayer.  Just  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  God  as  opposed  to  all  forms  of  dualism,  and  Christ  is  ac- 
corded his  proper  place  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  Father  and 
the  only  Redeemer  of  men. 

While  the  general  tone  and  teaching  of  the  book  are  admirable,  ex- 
ception may  taken  here  and  there.  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that 
“there  should  be  no  public  service  in  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  not 
used”  (p.  12).  Nor  can  we  believe  that  Jesus  united  with  his  disciples 
in  this  prayer  (p.  i).  Obviously  he  could  not  pray  for  forgiveness,  and 
though  we  are  told  that  “of  course  we  know  that  He  Himself  had  no 
trespasses  for  which  to  ask  God  forgiveness,  but  everything  in  His 
life  points  to  the  fact  that  He  never  meant  to  keep  His  perfection  to 
Himself”  (p.  iii),  the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  An  extreme  stretch 
of  the  historical  imagination  is  required  to  believe  that  “with  a leader 
of  the  capacity  of  an  Alexander,  a Caesar,  a Napoleon,  Jerusalem  might 
easily  have  set  up  a successful  kingdom  which  would  have  rivalled 
Rome”  (p.  so).  To  commend  the  man  who  let  the  murderer  of  his  son 
go  free  as  an  illustration  of  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  teaching  is  to  forget 
that  there  are  obligations  to  society  which  must  be  met,  and  that  the 
individual  must  consult  not  only  his  own  personal  duty  but  the  claims 
of  justice  as  well.  It  may  be  his  duty  at  once  to  forgive  and  to  pun- 
ish. Why  should  the  stigma  of  an  impure  life  be  put  upon  “the 
Magdalen”  (p.  113).  Has  she  not  borne  that  unjust  imputation  long 
enough  ? 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Delightful  Joys  of  Heaven.  By  Alice  Evelyn  Peacock,  M.B.E. 

Macmillan.  1920.  Pp.  vi,  149. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  fresh  and  interesting,  for  the  joys  of  heaven 
are  portrayed  in  terms  of  the  various  occupations,  interests  and  ex- 
periences of  the  earthly  life.  The  chapters  are  entitled.  The  Joys  of 
Life,  a chapter  for  Young  and  Old;  The  Joys  of  Motion,  a chapter  for 
Athletes  and  Travellers;  The  Joys  of  Speech,  a chapter  for  Philologists, 
Preachers,  and  Poets;  The  Joys  of  Knowledge,  a chapter  for  Profes- 
sors, Schoolmasters,  and  Students;  The  Joys  of  Work,  a chapter  for 
Architects,  Artisans,  and  all  who  Labour  with  their  Hands;  The  Joys  of 
Choice,  a chapter  for  Cabinet  Ministers,  Doctors,  and  Domestic  Ser- 
vants; The  Joys  of  Politics,  a chapter  for  Kings,  Bishops,  and  all 
Officials;  The  Joys  of  Seeing,  a chapter  for  Jewellers  and  Artists;  The 
Joys  of  Hearing,  a chapter  for  Musicians,  Singers,  and  Church-goers; 
The  Joys  of  Touch,  a chapter  for  Children  and  Saints;  The  Joys  of 
Taste,  a chapter  for  those  who  Seek  God;  The  Joys  of  Perfumes,  a 
chapter  for  those  who  Cherish  Pleasant  Memories ; The  Joys  of  Health, 
a chapter  for  Invalids,  Penitents,  Churches,  and  Nations;  The  Joys  of 
Fighting,  a chapter  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  and  all  other  Members 
of  the  Church  Militant;  The  Joys  of  Rest,  A chapter  for  Holiday- 
Makers  and  all  who  are  Tired;  The  Joys  of  Love,  a chapter  for  Moth- 
ers, Lovers,  and  all  others;  Joy,  a chapter  for  those  who  Love  God. 

The  treatment  of  these  varied  aspects  of  the  theme  is  in  general  de- 
vout, judicious.  Scriptural.  The  Word  of  God  is  accepted  as  our  guide. 
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and  it  is  recognized  that  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him  are  revealed  only  by  his  Spirit.  In  a time  when  many 
are  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
by  ways  of  their  own  devising  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  we  have 
no  sure  knowledge  of  the  life  to  come  except  that  which  God  has 
communicated  to  us  in  the  Scripture. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  fanciful  at  times,  as  in  making 
the  wood  with  which  Elisha  caused  the  iron  to  swim  “a  type  perhaps 
of  the  cross,  which  restored  to  us  our  lost  spiritual  life,  and  redeemed 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  infusing  thus  into  the  iron  the  same 
spiritual  power  which  overcame  the  weight  of  our  Lord’s  human  body 
of  flesh  and  bones,  when  He  walked  upon  the  water”  (p.  49).  But 
such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  in  general  the  discussion  is  marked  by 
sobriety,  judgment,  and  good  taste. 

Exception  may  be  taken  to  a sentence  here  and  there.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  should  not  be  cited  as  belonging  to  Holy  Scripture  (p.  38). 
It  is  not  true  that  God  judges  only  to  save  (p.  56),  else  what  room 
would  remain  for  final  judgment.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  “of  all  arts, 
music  is  perhaps  the  least  perfect”  (p.  82) ; or  that  “grief  cannot  sing” 
(p.  83).  The  use  of  incense  in  the  services  of  the  church  is  approved 
(p.  107). 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Church  and  World  Peace.  By  Richard  J.  Cooke,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Abingdon  Press.  1920. 
Pp.  178.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a timely  and  worth  while  book.  Its  purpose  is  indicated  in 
the  Preface, — “Many  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  the 
League  of  Nations;  . . . but  no  work,  so  far  as  I could  find,  has  been 
published  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  purposes  of  the  League.” 

Beginning  with'  a vivid  summary  of  the  cost  of  the  War  to  civilization, 
it  is  made  clear  that  War  has  not  “paid”  unless  some  means  can  be 
found  for  securing  Peace.  Then  follows  a comprehensive  and  able 
discussion  of  the  so-called  “necessity”  for  war,  handled  from  its  bio- 
logical, social,  moral  and  other  aspects,  this  coming  first,  since,  if 
War  is  a “necessity,”  from  any  of  these  considerations,  then  a League 
of  Nations  to  prevent  war,  is  fore-destined  to  failure.  But  the  task 
of  exposing  these  fallacies  once  accomplished,  the  next  obstacle,  the 
“Political  Difficulties,”  are  faced  and  clearly  stated.  The  resentful  atti- 
tude of  the  defeated  nations  of  Europe,  the  almost  equally  dangerous 
attitude  of  some  of  the  victors,  who  have  not  been  able  to  secure  as 
much  reward  for  their  frightful  struggle  as  they  believed  their  due, — 
the  certainty  that  all  will  secretly  plan  to  accomplish  their  purpose  at 
the  first  opportune  time  in  the  future, — making  it  clear  that  “It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  imagined  that  the  League  of  Nations,  the  symbol  of 
force,  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  will  be  able  morally  to  regenerate  the 
people  whom  it  keeps  in  bonds  by  the  display  of  arms,” — that  therefore, 
a future  war,  terribly  more  destructive  than  this  last,  will  certainly 
again  arise,  “if  not  prevented  now,” — these  are  features  of  the  situation. 
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shown  with  clear  insight  and  adequate  expression.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  “The  remedy  is  a Christian  League,  a league  of  Christen- 
dom, supplementing  the  political  League  of  Nations,” — to  prove  and 
emphasize  this,  is  the  heart  and  real  purpose  of  the  book. 

A chapter  on  the  “Mission  of  Israel,”  follows, — and  one  is  glad  to 
note  this.  The  power  lying  in  large  measure  dormant,  or  frightfully 
mis-used  (the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  this  last),  in  the  Jews  has  been 
too  often  overlooked.  One  is  pleased  to  find  Bishop  Cooke  handling 
this  topic  with  comprehension  and  insight. 

A study  of  the  “Life  and  Work  of  Jesus”  follows : — leading  in  its 
turn  to  the  “Duty  of  the  Modern  Chruch,”  in  the  matter  of  World 
Peace.  Again,  this  is  summed  up  in  Dr.  Cooke’s  opinion  as  being  the 
formation  of  a Christian  League.  “If  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  . . . 
should  meet  together  in  council  and  unite  in  a Christian  League  to  sup- 
port an  international  {political)  League  of  peace,  . . . the  vision  of 
prophecy  would  be  realized  and  the  way  opened  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  as  it  has  never  been  before.” 

This  is  Bishop  Cooke’s  answer  to  his  own  question  “What  is  the 
Church  for?  It  is  a trite  saying  that  the  Church  is  for  service  . . . but 
what  kind  of  service!” — in  the  present  crisis.  The  consequences  of  such 
a universal  Church  League,  and  the  means  by  which  the  Churches  would 
realize  such  a proposed  scheme,  are  the  concluding  problems. 

That  amid  the  hasty,  hostile  and  unfriendly  criticisms  of  the  church 
it  is  time  to  defend  her  real  power  and  clearly  set  forth  her  absolutely 
necessary  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  these  reasons,  the  re- 
viewer referred  to  the  timeliness  of  this  book.  But  it  is  a very  doubtful 
matter  whether  the  proposed  scheme  for  united  action  of  the  Christian 
bodies,  would  not  be  a dangerous  movement.  It  would  seem  to  be 
going  far  toward  definite  entrance  on  political  activities,  and  in  so  far, 
to  run  grave  risk  of  minimizing  the  Church’s  one  and  sole  mission, — 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  That  Bishop  Cooke  would  advocate 
this,  is  of  course  impossible.  The  thought  of  the  reviewer  is,  that  the 
plan,  in  spite  of  its  high  intent,  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  this  re- 
sult. Closer  intercourse  between  Churches  of  America  and  the  East, 
the  power  of  the  Church  Press,  and  Education,  are  the  great  means 
by  which  Bishop  Cooke  would  have  the  Church  League  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Whether,  and  how,  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  can  exercise  their  necessary  influence  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  War  without  entering  on  the  field  of  civil  activity,  is,  of  course, 
the  problem. 

But  one  is  glad  to  recommend  the  book,  for  a wide  and  thoughtful 
reading. 

Fulton,  Mo.  D.  S.  Gage. 
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Zealand;  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Apostasy  from  Islam;  Harold  Balme,  The 
Development  of  a Medical  Profession  in  China;  A.  J.  C.  Allen,  The 
Inter-Church  Movement  in  America;  J.  I.  Bryan,  Reconstruction  in 
Japan. 

Expositor,  London,  March : G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Cain’s  Sacrifice : 

a New  Theory;  A.  T.  Robertson,  The  Greek  Article  and  the  Deity  of 
Christ;  Alfred  Fawkes,  A Great  Scottish  Preacher;  Vacher  Burch, 
The  Austerities  of  Discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ;  Newport  J.  D.  White, 
The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Summing  up  of  All  Things  in  Christ ; 

T.  H.  Robinson,  The  Estatic  Element  in  Old  Testament  Prophecy. 

The  Same,  April:  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Jesus  Christ  the  Propitia- 
tion for  the  Whole  World;  Adam  C.  Welch,  Jeremiah  and  the  Es- 
sence of  Religion;  Rendel  Harris,  Odes  of  Solomon  and  the  Biblical 
Targums;  W.  Spicer  Wood,  Ministry  of  Women  and  St.  Paul.  The 
Same,  May:  E.  W.  Winstanley,  Jesus  and  Baptism:  Evidence  of 

the  Fourth  Gospel;  Maurice  Jones,  The  Hellenistic  World  Behind 
the  New  Testament;  A.  M.  Pope,  The  Genesis  of  the  Roman  Epistle; 
H.  A.  Kent,  Forgiveness  of  Sins  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  March : Alfred  Plummer,  William 
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Sanday  and  His  Work;  John  E.  Macfadyen,  The  Spirit  of  Early 
Judaism;  J.  E.  S.  Harrison,  The  Teaching  in  Parables;  Donald  Mc- 
Gillivray,  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Same,  April;  J.  G. 
Drummond,  The  Problem  of  United  Worship;  Adolf  Deissmann, 
The  Power  of  the  Cross;  John  E.  McFadyen,  The  Spirit  of  Early  Ju- 
daism; E.  Griffith-Jones,  Rationale  of  Corporate  Worship.  The  Same, 
May:  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Minister’s  Message  for  Today  as 

Inspired  by  the  New  Testament;  B.  B.  Warfield,  Antichrist;  Ed. 
Koenig,  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Light  of  the  Book  of  Job; 
Rendel  Harris,  Traces  of  Targumism  in  the  New  Testament. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April : Preserved  Smith, 

A Decade  of  Luther  Study;  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Chronological 
Scheme  of  Acts : Victor  Monod,  Religious  and  Moral  Situation  in 
France. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  April:  George  W.  Richards,  Luther 
as  the  Prophet  of  a New  Age;  Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  A Founder  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty;  E.  Herman,  The  Free  Catholic  Movement 
in  England;  James  Robinson,  The  Mathematics  of  Religion;  George 
P.  Morris,  Limitation  of  Armaments.  The  Same,  May:  William  E. 
Griffis,  The  Unknown  Soldier;  William  J.  Mutch,  Reconstruction 
in  Philosophy;  W.  P.  Lemon,  The  Pulpit  and  Eternal  Punishment; 
Mornay  Williams,  Justice  and  the  Poor.  The  Same,  June : C.  J. 

Wright,  Comparative  Religion  and  Some  Questions  of  Theology; 
Antonia  J.  Stemple,  Sometimes  it’s  Sloth — Not  Contentment;  E. 
Herman,  A Great  Popular  Preacher  on  Preaching  and  Preachers ; 
Christian  Gauss,  What  France  is  Contributing  to  the  World. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  April:  Arthur  O.  Love- 
joy,  Profit-Sharing  and  Industrial  Peace;  Wallace  Craig,  Why  Do 
Animals  Fight?;  Ralph  M.  Eaton,  The  Social  Unrest  of  the  Soldier; 
Thomas  R.  Powell,  How  the  Philosopher  May  Be  Useful  to  Society; 
Prabhu  D.  Shastri,  Objective  Freedom;  Cavendish  Moxon,  Modern- 
ism and  Immortality;  A.  R.  Wadia,  The  State  under  a Shadow. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  April : E.  Masterson,  Origin 

of  Civil  Authority;  T.  Cambell,  How  the  Mass  is  a Real  Sacrifice; 
John  Waters,  The  Lawfulness  of  the  Hunger  Strike;  J.  Rickaby, 
Faith  and  Free  Thinking;  Garett  Pierse,  The  Ideal  as  Furnishing  a 
Proof  for  the  Existence  of  God. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  April : A.  A.  Taylor,  Mak- 
ing West  Virginia  a Free  State;  Fred  Landon,  Canadian  Negroes  and 
the  John  Brown  Raid ; J.  Fred  Rippy,  The  Negro  and  the  Spanish 
Pioneers  in  the  New  World;  Arnett  G.  Lindsay,  Economic  Condition 
of  the  Negroes  of  New  York  Prior  to  1861. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  Abbe  J.  Bes- 

siiRES,  La  Tradition  manuscrite  de  la  correspondance  de  Saint  Basile; 
E.  C.  Butler,  Palladiana  II ; R.  H.  Connolly,  Odes  and  Psalms  of 
Solomon : an  amends ; R.  H.  Charles,  Date  and  Place  of  Writing  of 
the  Slavonic  Enoch;  A.  Souter,  A supposed  Fragment  of  the  lost 
Codex  Fuldensis  of  Tertullian. 
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London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April ; W.  T.  Davison,  Dante — 
After  Six  Hundred  Years;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  Jesus  Christ  as  God’s 
Missionary  to  the  World;  H.  B.  Workman,  The  First  English  Bible; 
Basil  St.  Cleather,  The  Story  of  a Great  Queen;  Henry  Bett, 
Evangelical  Religion  and  Literature;  Harry  Ranston,  Religion  and 
Life  in  the  Earlier  Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Charles  M. 

Jacobs,  The  Washington  Declaration;  Henry  Offerman,  Jesus  and  the 
Social  Question;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  The  Pilgrim  Centenary;  Emil  E. 
Fischer,  The  Church  and  Sunday  Observance;  Paul  Z.  Strodach, 
The  Collects  in  the  Common  Service  Book. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nashville,  April:  S.  H.  Wainwright, 
Ministerial  Orders  and  Reunion;  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  General  As- 
pects of  Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Evolution;  J.  E. 
Godbey,  What  is  Christian  Education?;  A.  M.  Pierce,  The  Only  Social 
Solvent;  Rudolf  Eucken,  In  Memory  of  Hegel;  John  C.  Montgomery, 
Shall  We  Abandon  the  Second  Blessing?;  Albert  L.  Scales,  Studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  William  James;  A.  T.  Rfbertson,  Greek  Tenses 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  John  Laird,  Mental  Spaciousness;  B. 

Muscio,  Psychology  as  Behaviorism ; J.  E.  Turner,  Elements  of  Croce’s 
Aesthetic  — a Criticism;  George  Boas,  Parmenides  and  Authority; 
R.  W.  Sellars,  Requirements  of  an  Adequate  Naturalism;  Victor  A. 
Endersby,  Einsteinian  Space  and  the  Probable  Nature  of  Being. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April:  Theodore  F.  Herman, 
The  Idea  of  God;  Voyslav  Yanitch,  Christianity  and  the  Modern 
Crisis;  J.  Wesley  Miller,  Monistic  Tendencies  in  Current  Science, 
and  the  Evangelical  View  of  Immanence;  Henry  S.  Gehman,  The 
Peta-Vatthu;  Hiram  King,  Saved  by  the  Life  of  Christ;  M.  A.  Kieffer, 
Present-Day  Morality. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April : Philip  W.  Crannell,  The 
Five  Portraits  of  Jesus ; W.  T.  Whitley,  Silas,  Tradition  and  Eschat- 
ology ; A.  D.  Belden,  The  Problem  of  Divine  Protection ; A.  L.  Boone, 
Reconstruction;  A.  R.  Abernathy,  A Study  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Seminary  Hill,  April : B.  H. 

Carroll,  Our  Articles  of  Faith:  (i)  The  Scriptures;  Alvin  Swindell, 
Can  We  Dispense  with  the  Historical  Christ?;  H.  E.  Dana,  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Acts;  J.  B.  Gambrell,  My  First  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion ; L.  E.  Barton,  Individualism  and  Co-operation  among  Baptists ; 
B.  A.  Copass,  Amos  as  a Preacher;  A.  L.  Vail,  How  did  Jesus  Finish 
Twice?;  L.  M.  Sipes,  The  Kenotic  Theories;  W.  W.  Barnes,  Contribu- 
tion of  the  Denominations  to  American  Life. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April : W.  W.  Moore,  Mr. 

George  W.  Watts;  B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Mystical  Perfectionism  of 
Thomas  Cogswell  Upham;  Arthur  G.  Jones,  The  Deacon;  Renpei 
Watanabe,  Japan  Today. 
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Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  April:  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Presidential 

Leadership;  Gino  Speranza,  Italian  Contrasts;  Gilbert  Murray,  An 
Essay  in  the  Theory  of  Poetry;  Marcelle  Tinayre,  French  Women 
after  the  War;  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Our  Foreign  Policy;  Ray  Mor- 
ris, The  Silent  Forces  of  Reconstruction;  William  L.  Phelps,  Ed- 
mond Rostand;  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Histories  of  the  World  War. 

Biblica,  Roma,  11:2:  A.  Medebielle,  Le  symbolisme  du  sacrifice 

expiatoire  en  IsraH,  (i)  ; A.  M.  Kleber,  The  Chronology  of  3 and  4 
Kings  and  2 Paralipomenon  (2)  ; P.  Jouon,  Notes  de  syntaxe  hebraique; 
S.  G.  Mercati,  Note  papirologiche  (4). 

Biblische  Zeitschrift,  Freiburg,  XV: 4:  Georg  Graf,  Die  arabische 

Pentateuchiibersetzung  in  cod.  Monac.  Arab.  234;  Heinrich  J.  Vogels, 
Eine  Neuausgabe  des  Codex  Vercellensis;  Emil  Springer,  Die  Einheit 
der  Rede  von  Kaphamaum. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Febbraio:  D.  Lattes,  Cristianesmo  ed  Ebraismo; 
S.  DE  Sanctis,  La  conversione  religiosa ; L.  Paschetto,  Alla  f onte  della 
vita.  The  Same,  Marzo : A.  Calderini,  Sacerdozi  e Sacerdoti  nell 

’egitto  degli  Antonini ; M.  Rossi,  Che  cosa  e la  Communione  e il  Corpo 
di  Cristo? 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  Toulouse,  Janvier-Fevrier : 
Germain  Breton,  Le  premier  Port  Royal  d’apr«  un  livre  r^ent ; Louis 
Maisonneuve,  La  morale  de  Confucius;  A.  Degert,  Les  origines  de 
I’ambassade  permanente  de  France  a Rome. 

Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Marzo-Abril:  Luis  G.  A.-Getino,  Los 

primeros  versos  Castellanos  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino ; Francisco 
M.-S.  -\lbertinum,  Origen  y naturaleza  de  la  moderna  fe  eclesiastica ; 
Manuel  Pena,  El  gnosticismo  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento;  Thomas  S. 
Perancho,  El  obrero,  el  socialismo  y los  Sindicatos  fibres. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Baarn,  Januari:  G.  Keizer, 

Documenten  bezwarend  voor  het  karakter  van  Professor  Hofstede  de 
Groot;  G.  Ch.  Aalders,  Eene  nieuwe  bijdrage  tot  de  ontraadseling  van 
het  Sinai-schrift.  The  Same,  Februari : G.  Ch.  Aalders,  De  reformatie 
van  Josia  en  de  Pentateuch-kwestie ; A.  A.  van  Schelven,  De  Im- 
manuelsprofetie.  The  Same,  Maart:  J.  Ridderbos,  Toekomstverwacht- 
ingen  der  Joodsche.  “Openbaringen” ; G.  Ch.  Aalders,  De  reformatie 
van  Josia  en  Pentateuch-kwestie  (slot).  The  Same,  April:  A.  G. 

Honig,  Het  Geloofsbegrip  van  Calvijn;  T.  Hoekstra,  De  “praktische 
Theologie”  van  Niebergall;  J.  Ridderbos,  Tweerlei  Heilsperiode  in  de 
Joodsche  “Openbaringen”. 

Nietvwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  IV:  1-2:  H.  J.  Toxopeus, 
De  Kerkvader  Hieronymous;  J.  Th.  Ubbink,  De  dood  van  den  Apostel 
Johannes  en  de  authenticiteit  van  het  vierde  Evangelic;  F.  M.  Th. 
Bohl,  Israel  en  de  Volken;  A.  van  Veldhuizen,  Jezus  en  het  sociale 
vraagstuk;  H.  M.  van  Nes,  Zending  naar  binnen  en  naar  buiten; 
A.  VAN  Veldhuizen,  Jeugd  en  Godsdienst. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Janvier-Avril : Francois 

Talon,  Saint  Augustine  a-t-il  reellement  enseigne  la  pluralite  des  sens 
litteraux  dans  I’Ecriture?;  Philippe  (jObillot,  Les  origines  du  mona- 
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chisme  chretien  et  I’ancienne  religion  d’Egypte  (suite) ; Auguste  Valen- 
siN,  Un  texte  difficile  de  Pascal.  Essai  d’exegese. 

Revue  Benedictine,  Paris,  Janvier-Avril : D.  A.  Wilmart,  Le  Pa- 

limpseste  du  Missel  de  Bobbio ; D.  U.  Berliere,  Le  Culte  de  S.  Placide ; 

D.  D.  De  Bruyne,  Les  notes  liturgiques  du  manuscrit  de  la  Cathedral 
de  Treves;  D.  D.  De  Bruyne,  Le  commentaire  de  Theodore  de  Mop- 
sueste  aux  epitres  de  S.  Paul;  D.  D.  De  Bruyne,  Note  sur  le  costume 
denedictin  primitif. 

Revue  d’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Avril:  F.  Cavallera, 
Saint  Jerome  et  la  vie  parfaite;  L.  de  Grandmaison,  Un  ascete  irlandais 
contemporain : le  P.  W.  Doyle;  T.  Agius,  Le  Christ  “Tout  en  Tout’’; 
Alb.  Valensin,  Une  Etude  synthetique  de  la  vie  interieure  au  debut  du 
xviie  siecle. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Mars- 
Avril : Paul  Humbert,  Le  prophete  Osee ; Maurice  Goguel,  L’actualite 
de  I’Apocalypse;  Ch.  Hauter,  Essai  sur  la  definition  de  la  religion; 

E.  Vermeil,  La  Pensee  religieuse  de  Troeltsch;  F.  Morel,  L’oeuvre  de 
Flournoy. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Janvier-Mars : Au- 
guste Gampert,  L’Eglise  de  Geneve  et  la  suppression  du  budget  des 
cultes;  Paul  Humbert,  M.  Edouard  Naville  et  la  critique  du  Penta- 
teuque. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Avril: 

F.  A.  Blanche,  La  notion  d’analogie  dans  la  philosophie  de  S.  Thomas ; 
Et.  Hugueny,  La  doctrine  mystique  de  Tauler;  M.-D.  Roland-Gos- 
SELiN,  Sur  la  theorie  thomiste  de  la  verite. 

Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Studi  Filosofici  e Religiosi,  Perugia,  II : i : 
B.  Varisco,  La  filosofia  nella  civilta  moderna;  A.  Bonucci,  Religione  e 
politica;  B.  Motzo,  Sull’eta  a I’autore  del  libro  della  Sapienza. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  XLV : i : Hein- 

rich Brewer,  Die  kirchliche  Privatbusse  im  christlichen  Altertum ; 
Rochus  Rimml,  Das  Furchtproblem  in  der  Lehre  des  hi.  Augustin; 
Josef  Slipyi,  Die  Trinitatslehre  des  byzantinischen  Patriarcheri  Photios. 
The  Same,  2:  Heinrich  Schrors,  Das  Charakterbild  des  Heiligen 

Benedikt  von  Nursia  und  seine  Quellen;  Bernhard  Poschmann,  Die 
kirkliche  Vermittlung  der  Siindenvergebung  nach  Augustinus  (i); 
Rochus  Rimml,  Das  Furchtproblem  in  der  Lehre  des  hi.  Augustin. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  29:1:  Wilhelm 

Bruhn,  Die  Aufgabe  der  Religionsphilosophie  in  der  Gegenwart  auf 
Grund  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung;  Schultz,  Wesen  und  Be- 
griindung  der  Religion  bei  Wilhelm  Dilthey;  Wilhelm  Roepp,  Wurzel 
und  Ursprung  der  orthodoxen  Lehre  von  der  unio-mystica ; Peter 
Barth,  Die  Subjektivitat  bei  Kierkegaard.  The  Same,  2:  Theophil 

Steinmann,  Die  Grenzen  der  Gotteswirklichkeit  fiir  uns;  Robert 
Winkler,  Das  Programm  der  Phaenomenologie  Husserls  in  seiner  Be- 
deutung  fiir  die  systematische  Theologie;  Wilhelm  Roepp,  Wurzel  und 
Ursprung  der  orthodoxen  Lehre  von  der  unio-mystica  (2). 


The  Origin  of  Paul's  Religion 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth  8vo. 

Price  (probably)  ^3.00.  [To  be  published  in  Sep- 
tember.] 

The  Christianity  of  the  Church  is  a religion  of  re- 
demption, founded  not  merely  upon  what  Jesus  said 
but  upon  what  Jesus  did,  not  merely  upon  Jesus’  enun- 
ciation of  religious  and  ethical  principles  but  upon  His 
atoning  death.  This  conception  of  Christianity,  it  is 
almost  universally  admitted,  may  be  traced  back  at 
least  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  But  whence  did  Paul 
obtain  it? 

According  to  the  principal  trend  of  modern  liberal- 
ism, the  religion  of  Paul  was  obtained  from  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  but  was  clothed  by  Paul  in  a theology 
derived  from  other  sources.  According  to  certain  radi- 
cal reconstructions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theology  of 
Paul — that  is,  his  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ — is  inseparable  from  his  re- 
ligion, and  both  his  religion  and  his  theology  must  be 
derived,  not  from  Jesus,  but  either  from  pre-Christian 
Judaism  (Wrede)  or  from  the  paganism  of  the  Hellen- 
istic age  (Reitzenstein,  Bousset).  These  three  hypoth- 
eses are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  liberal  reconstruction  is  correct  in  deriving  the 
religion  of  Paul  from  Jesus,  but  that  Wrede  and  Bous- 
set are  correct  in  refusing  to  separate  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  redemption  from  Paul’s  religion.  The  whole  of 
Paulinism  is  to  be  derived  from  Jesus.  But  the 
Jesus  from  whom  it  is  to  be  derived  is  not  the  Jesus 
of  naturalistic  reconstruction,  but  the  supernatural 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament. 


COUNTERFEIT  MIRACLES 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1918. 
8vo,  pp.  vi,  327.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

“One  opens  this  book  with  no  especial  eagerness  of  expectation.  The  title 
makes  no  very  urgent  appeal.  It  sounds  remote  and  scholastic,  and  we  turn 
to  the  perusal  of  the  book  as  one  girds  himself  for  a task  that  will  be  labor- 
ious and  probably  wearisome.  This  impression  is  quickly  dispelled.  The 
reviewer  has  the  impression  that  the  most  illuminating  introduction  he  can 
give  to  this  work  will  be  simply  to  put  on  record  his  own  unbounded  delight 
in  the  reading  of  it.  What  is  it?  A thoroughgoing  review  of  extra-biblical, 
religious  thaumaturgy  from  early  Christian  times  to  the  present  day.  . . This 
whole  subject  needed  exploration  by  a competent  student,  with  adequate  his- 
torical apparatus  and  with  sufficiently  critical  mind  to  sift  the  evidence  and 
to  undertake  the  careful  and  judicious  discrimination  which  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  dealing  with  problems  so  varied  and  complex.  Dr.  Warfield  has  done 
his  work  thoroughly  and  well.  Every  minister,  teacher,  and  intelligent  Chris- 
tian layman  with  a sense  of  contemporary  needs  and  dangers  should  not  only 
read  the  discussion  but  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  to  which 
reference  is  made.” — Louis  M.  Sweet,  in  The  Biblical  Review. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW 

An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical  Theolo^, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  224.  Cloth  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  commentaries,  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts,  and  the  General  Epistles.  It 
contains  an  introduction,  an  outline,  and  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version. 
Its  expository  discussions  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  kingly  aspect  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  upon  his  teaching  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

THE  WALL  AND  THE  GATES 

By  J.  Ritchie  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1919.  8vo.,  pp. 
278.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“Some  Sermons  are  edifying  and  some  are  otherwise.  This  book  belongs 
emphatically  in  the  former  class.  There  is  instruction,  consolation,  enthusi- 
asm, encouragement,  visions  and  foundations  for  everyone.  To  glance  at 
its  table  of  contents  inspires  hope;  a perusal  of  its  pages  deepens  faith,  and 
to  sit  with  it  for  an  evening  makes  one  feel  stronger  and  nearer  to  his 
Master  when  he  gets  down  upon  his  knees.  There  is  scholarship  and  liter- 
ature in  happy  combination.  The  Scriptures  are  richly  interpreted  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  book  will  commend  it  to  all  who  love  God.” — The  United 
Presbyterian. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 

A Discussion  of  the  Historical  Questions.  By  Robert  Dick  Wilson.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  F.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  402.  Price,  $3.50. 

“It  is  difficult  within  a short  space  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Wilson  acquits  himself  in  the  task  of  meeting  all  the 
objections  that  adroit  and  learned  combatants  have  been  alleging  with  a view 
to  undermine  faith  in  the  historical  character  of  Daniel  and  his  prophecies. 
He  seems  always  to  take  the  statements  of  some  at  least  of  the  Higher 
Critics  almost  more  seriously  than  the  critics  themselves,  and  then  institutes 
an  inquiry  about  as  thorough  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  with 
the  result  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  after  all  the  Destructive 
Critics  have  mistaken  their  own  ipse  dixits  for  evidence,  and  baseless  as- 
sumptions for  the  conclusions  of  an  inductive  science.” — John  R.  Mackay,  in 
The  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

ELECTION 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Philadelphia : Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, 1918.  i6mo,  pp.  22.  Price,  Ten  cents. 

“A  strong,  forceful  and  instructive  setting  forth  of  the  Scripture  teaching 
as  to  this  great  doctrine  of  divine  grace.” — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


